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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


The Compendium of County History 
will be resumed in our next volume. 

A Correspondent states, in reply to a 
question in vol. LXXXIX. i. 587, “ Mr. 
Porter was a man of a clear head and 
good understanding. He was, when a 
boy, a climbing chimney sweeper; he 
became a master, and kept a very large 
number of boys, to whom he was a most 
kind and benevolent master. At one time 
he engaged in a brewery in St. Giles’s, but 
soon quitted it, and became a builder in 
Marylebone, in which he acquired con- 
siderable property. He deserves a fur- 
ther memorial.” 

T. A. in reply to Menror, p. 300, thinks 
it very probable that the family of the 
Souths he mentions, may be of the same 
family with the Sir Francis South men- 
tioned in p. 578 of our last Volume ; both 
from the similarity of the arms of the two 
families, and their baving belonged to the 
same county. T. A. recommends a search 
to be made at the Heralds’ College, and 
by inspecting the Arms and Pedigree of 
the Family of Sir F. South, probably some 
elucidation of the matter may be tha re- 
sult of the enquiry. 

C. observes, ‘‘ Long Wool has been 
for an average of 10 years preceding 
at 20s. per todd of 28ibs.; and rents, 
taxes, and poor-rates, about one half what 
they are now ; therefore, unless by a pro- 
tecting price against importation, charg- 
ing the Foreigner much the same in- 
creased tax we bear in England, it would 
be clearly impossible for the Grazier to 
pay his way; as at 40s. per todd now 
he will do no better than he did 22 
years ago at 20s.” 

A Correspondent says, that “some of 
the Knevett family were residents in Che- 
shire. In the old Church of Malpas is 
registered, John Knevett of the Ash of 
Tussingham, gent. buried Sept. 30, 1673, 
The following names are painted on a 
board in the Church. Edward Knevett, 
Alderman of London, left to the use of 
the poor 10/. per ann. for ever. Jobn 
Knevett of Tush, gent. left 102. per ann. 
for ever. There are no dales on the boards. 
There was also a Mr. Robert Knevett, 
who possessed a very capital estate at 
Nantwich, Cheshire. There was a mar- 
riage of Sir Heo. Knevett of Horsley, 
with Anne, daughter of Sir —~ Musgrave, 
of Hayton Castle, Cumberland, who ap- 
pears to have been her second husband ; 
her first I suspect was Sir F. Weston. The 
situation of these families, by tracing the 
dates, particularly the defective period of 
the generation of Rich. Standish and Eliz. 
Leigh his wife, which is rather difficult to 


exemplify, renders a probability that, by 
a strict investigation, the wished-for in- 
formation may be gaioed.” 

G. H.W.remarks, “ Spenser dedicates his 
* Prosopopoia’ to the Lady Compton end 
Mountegle ;—query, was this Peeress Eli- 
zabeth Spencer, wife of Lord Compton, 
afterwards Earl of Northampton? if so, 
how was she entitled to the addition of 
* and Montegle ?’ Spenser in this dedi- 
cation speaks of the ‘ affection and duty’ 
which he is ‘bound’ to bear the house 
from whence Lady Compton sprung ; her 
father, Sir John Spencer, was a rich citi- 
zen ;—query, whether of the same family 
as Spencer of Althorp? The Countess of 
Derby (a Spencer of Althorp) is said to 
have patronized the Poet, her presumed 
relation.” 

H. A—wn proposes the following ques- 
tions ;—1. Whether there has been any 
description of the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon in Libya? or has any traveller 
been to view its ruins (if any does exist) 
since the time of Alexander.—-2. Whether 
there are any Memoirs of Mrs. Eliz. Dra- 
per (the Eliza of Sterne), and whether her 
husband or herself were natives of Eng- 
Jand or Bombay? as the Magazine for 
March, 1805, announces the death of Da- 
niel Draper, in St. James’s-street, aged 
I'l, formerly second of the Council at Bom- 
bay.—3. Whether General Gunning, the 
husband of Miss Minafie, the Novelist, 
was brother of the celebrated Countess of 
Coventry, and the Duchess of Argyle? 

S. Y. requests an account of the two 
following Books; the former of which was 
written against Sir J. Browne's Religio 
Medici, and the latter against bis Vulgar 
Errors: 1. Medicus medicatus, or the 
Physician’s Religio cured by a lenitive 
or gentle potion, &c. 12mo. By Alex- 
ander Ross, 1645.—2, Eudoxa, sive Ques- 
tionum quarundam examen probabile, 
8vo. By Dr. John Robinson, 1656. 

A Constant Reaper inquires where he 
may obtain a copy of the old song of St. 
George and the Dragon? 

Viator is referred to p. 495 for the last 
part of his communication which has come 
to hand. 

{n our Suprrement, which will be pub- 
lished on the First of August, many in- 
teresting articles will appear; among 
others the Description of the Ruins of 
Fountains Abbey ; on establishing a 
Fund for Lawyers’ Orphans and Widows ; 
on attaching Lands to Cottages ; Criti- 
cisms on Passages in Shakspeare ; Anec- 
dotes of the Antient Arabs; Antient 
Sculpture in Paris; Benefits of General 
Education, &c, &c. 


Mr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Or Recat Crowns. 
HE approaching Royal Corona- 
tion renders every thing very 
interesting which relates to it. The 
Crown itself affords a subject of no 
small entertainment, as will be found 
by the following notes: which for 

brevity are much restrained. 

It is derived from the Latin Co- 
rona, and that from Cornu, a horn— 
because the antient Crowns were 
— in the manner of horns, which 

oth the Jewish and Pagan nations 

esteemed as symbols of power and 
dominion, and to these protection is 
frequently added in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. See particularly the Prophe- 
cies. 

In Pagan Theology, Crowns were 
given only to the Gods, and on the 
authority of Pliny, we find that Bac- 
chus was the first who was crowned : 
others have accorded this honour to 
Saturn; and Diodorus ascribed it to 
Jupiter after his victory over the Ti- 
tans. 

Most writers agree that it was ra- 
ther a religious than a civil orna- 
ment, and granted to Kiugs because 
they were high priests also; but the 
case above-mentioned of Jupiter after 
his victory, was decidedly a part of 
his civil regalia. 

We may look back with some ad- 
miration at the studied simplicity of 
the Crowns in antient times; when 
we find that a mere Bandelet encir- 
cling the head, and tied behind, and 
subsequently a wreath of Laurel, was 
deemed sufficient to adorn the great- 
est Victor; and to place him with the 
highest dignity before the loudest ac- 
clamations of his admiring followers! 
The Vine, the Bays, the Olive, the 
Oak, &c. afforded their willing 
branches to signalize the utmost bra- 
very in the fiel , as well as the most 

lendid victory in the Olympic 


ames, and the imperishable honours 





so universally celebrated in the Re- 
public of Letters. 

It may be readily peers that 
the Victor’s Crown in the day of bat- 
tle was hastily snatched from the 
nearest wood, and placed upon his 
brow amid the shout of eulogy, which 
could not be restrained, or suspended 
for a more costly and deliberate or- 
pament. 

Chaplets. were also adopted for 
every favourite, and also for every 
victim at the altar of propitiatory 
sacrifice. 

The High Priest of the Jewish Dis- 
pensation wore a crown about his 
Mitre, or the lower part of his bon- 
net, tied behind his head. Crowns 
seems to have been very generally 
worn, Ezek. xxiv. 17. 23.—Deut. vi. 
8.—Isa. Ixi. 10.—Cant. iii, 11. It 
was customary to wear crowns of 
flowers on festival and other joyful 
occasions. 

The Crown, Mitre, and Diadem, 
Royal Fillet, and Tiara, are fre- 
quently confounded. David took the 

rown from the God Moloch, or 
Melcom, which was of gold, and en- 
riched it with jewels, and it was then 
placed on his own bead, 1 Chron. xx. 
2. and 2 Sam. xii. 30; or rather it 
was suspended over his head, for it 
weighed a talent; unless he took out 
the jewels for his own Crown. 

The Amelekite, who valued him- 
self on killing Saul, brought that 
Prince’s Diadem, or Royal Fillet, to 
David, 2 Sam. i. 10. The Diadem 
was placed on the head of young 
King Josiah, when he was presented 
to the people, 2 Chron. xxiii. 11.— 
Crowns of pure gold seem to have 
been the highest dignity, Baruch. 6. 
Esth. ii. 17. Ezek. xvi. 12, 1 Mac. 
x. 20. 

Kings used several Diadems when 
they possessed several Kingdoms. So- 
lomon having conquered Syria, —_ 

is 
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his entry into Antioch, and put two 
oe of Egypt and of Asia on his 


How highly a crown of gold was 
esteemed an emblem of the greatest 
dignity, may be seen by the ouly true 
and faithful Owe as having many, 
Rev. xix. 12. 

Although it seems Crowns were 
= F samcemy yet there was always 
a difference in fosm or matter be- 
tween the Crowns of Kings and those 
of private persons. The Diadem of 
Kings was generally a white fillet, 
bound about their foreheads; the 
extremities being tied behind the head, 
fell down on the neck behind. Some- 
times they were of gold tissue, adorn- 
ed with jewels. 

Crowa, figuratively signifies ho- 
nour, joy, reward. Except that of 
our blessed Redeemer, which was of 
of Thorns; but whether of White 
Thorn or Buckthorn, is not yet de- 
cided among Critics. Calmet. See 
the Coronation in Abyssinia, Bruce, 
ii. 278. and that of Israel, Ps. xxiv. 
much alike. 

In after times Crowns were more 
generally granted by the voice of the 
people in acclamation; and then be- 
came of such inestimable value that 
they were regarded as the highest 
reward of merit; and as they excited 
a general emulation to deserve them, 
they were at length bestowed by the 
Romans with no small profusion, for 
military atchievements: here we 
find the oval crown of myrtle, which 
was granted to generals who had con- 
quered slaves or enemies not worthy 
of Roman valour, aud who were en- 
titled to the honours of the lesser 
triumph called ovation. 

The Naval or Rostral Crown was 
granted to the Captain who first 
grappled, or the Suldier who first 
jumped on board, an enemy’s ship; 
and its ornaments were those of 
prows. 

The Vallaris, or Castrensis, was a 
circle of gold raised with pikes or 
a given to him who first 
eaped into an enemy’s camp, or 
forced the pallisades. 

The fourth was a Mural Crown, 
made of gold, indented, given to the 
first who mounted the wall, and 
placed the Roman Standard there. 

The fifth was a Civie Crown of 

reen oak; to him who saved the 
tfe of a citizen in battle or assault : 
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Cicero ih Catiline’s Conspiracy, and 
afterwards Augustus Cesar, wore this 
Crown. 

The Triumphal Crown was like 
that of the antients of Laurel or Bay, 
which were in more polished times 
made of gold. 

There were several others which 
seem to have originated at the mo- 
ment of the act worthy of reward, 
but we do not find them enriched 
until the time of the Emperors, who 
had four Crowns, of laurel, of rays, 
of precious stones, and a cap or bon- 
net; the first of which was worn by 
Julius Cxsar, granted to him by the 
Senate, and continued to his succes- 
sors; Justinian was the first who 
preferred that of the bonnet. 

Hence they have been handed to 
the subsequent and present periods of 
the European Dominions. We do 
not find any Crowns ainong the Afri- 
can, or American, or Indian Chiefs. 

In Europe the bonnet and the or- 
naments seem to be generally blend- 
ed; the Eoglish Crown is adorned 
with four Crosses, in the manner of 
those of Malta; it is covered with 
four Diadems, which meet at a little 
globe supporting a cross: and the 
bonnet of rich crimson velvet stands 
within. The circuit band at the basis 
is adorned with many very precious 
stones, and that particularly in the 
front of the forehead, being a large 
ruby of great value, unpolished ! 

The Electoral Crown is a scarlet 
cap, turned up with ermine, and 
closed with a semicircle of gold, co- 
vered with pearls: rising to the sum- 
mit, where there is a globe supporting 
a@ cross. 

The Grand Turk bears over his 
arms a turband enriched with pearls 
and diamonds under two coronets, 
one of pyramidal points, and the 
uppermost is surrounded with cres- 
cents. 

The Princes of the English Blood 
Royal, and the Nobility, are all ho- 
noured with coronets. That of the 
Prince of Wales, isofonearch, adorned 
with pearls, in the centre of which is 
a ball and cross, encircled with ermine: 
and in addition to this he wears a 
plume of three ostrich feathers, with 
the motto Jch dien, 1 serve — this 
device originated with Edward the 
Black Prince after the battle of Cres- 
sy, where having killed John King 
of Bohemia, he took such a —_ 

rom 
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from his head, and placed it on bis 


The other Princes wear coronets, 
consisting of crosses and leaves, as 
Dukes. 

A Duke’s Coronet consists of gold, 
bordered with ermine, and enriched 
with pearls and stones, encircled with 
eight large leaves of parsley or 
strawberry. 

A Marquis wears four strawberry 
leaves and four pearls on pyramidal 
points, of equal height. 

An Earl has eight pyramidal points 
with a large pearl on each of them, 

laced alternately with as many straw- 

rry leaves lower than the pearls. 

The Viscount has only pearls with- 
out any limited number placed on the 
circle. 

A Baron has only six pearls, set at 
— distance on the golden border 
of ermine, not raised, which distin- 

uishes him from the Earl, and are 
imited, to shew him to be inferior 
to the Viscount. The eldest sons of 
Peers above the degree of a Baron, 
use the Coronet of their father’s se- 
cond title ; and none of the younger 
sons use any coronet. Rees’s Cyclop. 

Some alterations having been made 
in the King’s Crown, will render it 
not only more splendid, but suitable 
to his present title, omitting the fleurs 
de lys. The benevolence of our Mo- 
narch is such, that he will not require 
on the morning of this celebrity any 
voice to remind him, as Philip of Ma- 
cedon required—remember thou art 
aman! A.H 


. 


—_—=—— 


Tue Antient Crown or EnGuanp. 


ba Kings of the Saxon race in 

England had a Crown like that 
of other Nations, which at that time 
was only a plain fillet of gold, but 
King Egbert first fixed ou the circle, 
or fillet, with points or rays resem- 
bling the Crown worn by the Empe- 
rors of the East; and King Edward, 
surnamed Ironside, topped the points 
with pearl. 

William the Conqueror is said to 
have had his circle flowery ; but Sand- 
ford says, the coronet had on the cir- 
cle points and leaves, the points bein 
much higher than the leaves, and eac 
of them topped with a cross pattée, 


See the seal of that Mo- 
pa . 
The Crown worn by William Ru- 


Various Coronets.—Antient Crowns of England. 
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fus was only enriched with points, 
pearled at their tops, and not ac- 
companied with flowers. 

The Crown of Henry I. was adorn- 
ed with fleurs-de-lis only, a little 
raised, as is seen on his great seal and 
coin. 

Maud, Queen of England, had her 
Crown enriched with leaves and 
points, the leaves and flowers being 
higher than the points; and their suc- 
cessors to King Edward Jil. had their 
Crowns variously enriched with points 
and fleurs-de-lis placed alteroately, 
sometimes the ove higher than the 
other. 

King Edward III. enriched his 
Crown with fleur-de-lis and crosses 
pattée. 

Edward IV. had a close or arched 
Crown, heightened with fleurs-de-lis 
and crosses pattée, and arched with 
four bars. 

Edward V. and Richard III. bore 
the same as Kiog Edward IV. 

Heary Vil. and VIII. had their 
Crowns composed of fleurs-de-lis and 
crosses pattée, with two arches, em- 
bellished with pearls, &c. and this 
form has been siuce continued. 

The Crown of Engiand, with which 
the Kings of England are crowned, 
is called, ** St. Edward’s Crown,” 
made in imitation of the antient 
Crown said to be worn by that Mo- 
narch, kept in the Abbey Church of 
Westininster till the beginning of the 
Civil Wars in England, wheo, with 
the rest of the regalia, it was stolen 
and sold in 1642. 

This very rich Imperial Crown of 
Gold was made against the Corona- 
tion of Charles Il. and is embellished 
with pearls and precious stomes, as 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sap- 
phires, and has a mound of gold on 
the top, enriched with a fillet of gold, 
embellished also with precious stones. 

Upon the mound is a cross of gold, 
embellished with precious stones, and 
three very large oval pearls, one fix- 
ed on the top, and two others pen- 
dant at the ends of the cross. It is 
composed, as all the Imperial Crowns 
of England are, of four crosses pat- 
tée, and as many fleurs-de-lis of gold, 
placed on a rim or circlet of gold, 
all embellished with precious stones. 

From these crosses arise our cir- 
cular bars or arches, which meet at 
the top in form ‘of a cross; having 
at their intersection a eee 

whic 
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which is fixed the mound, already 
wwentioned. 

The Cap within the Crown is of 
purple velvet, lined with white taf- 
feta, and turned up with ermine. This 
continues invariably the same for the 
purpose of Coronation ; but the jew- 
els and precious stones are taken out 
of the Crown of State, fixed in col- 
lets, and pinned into this Crowa; and 
when the Coronation is over, they 
are taken out, and in their room are 
substituted mock stones to represent 
the real ones. 

The Crown of State, so called be- 
cause it is worn by the King when- 
ever he goes in State to the Parlia- 
ment, was made instead of another, 
which was sold and destroyed in 
1642, against the Coronation of King 
Charles II. and worn only by that 


King in bis return from Westminster’ 


Abbey to Westminster Hall. Since 
that time there is a very rich Crown, 
embellished with diamonds, made for 
every succeeding King, or Sovereign 
Queen, to wear for that day only at 
the Coronation dinner in Westminster 
Hall. This is very rich, being em- 
bellished with several large diamonds, 
and a great quantity of pearl; but it 
is most distinguished by a very large 
ruby, set in the middle of one of the 
four crosses, and estimated at the va- 
Jue of 10,000/. and also by the mound’s 
being one entire stone of a sea-water 
green colour, known by the name of 
an “‘agmarine.”’ The Cap is of pur- 
ple velvet, lined and turned up like 
the former. 

The Queen Circlet of Gold, worn 
by her Majesty 2 es to her 
Coronation, is richly adorned with 


large diamonds, with a string of pearl 


round its upper edge. 

The Cap is purple velvet, lined 
with white taffeta, and turned up 
with ermine richly powdered. 

The Queen’s Crown, with which 
every Queen Consort is crowned, was 
made for Catharine, Queen of King 
Charles II. and originally called “ St. 
> ge Crown,” in commemoration 
of Egitha, Queen Consort of Kin 
Edward the Confessor. - It is a ric 
imperial crown of gold, set with ver 
valuable diamonds, intermixed with 
other precious stones and pearls. It 
is composed of crosses and fleurs-de- 
lis, with bars or arches, and a mound 
and cross on the top of the arches, 


like the Crown of St. Edward, only 
smaller and lighter. : 

The Cap is of purple velvet, lined 
with rich white talteee, and turned up 
with ermine or minever pure, richly 
powdered. 

The Crown of St. Edward is solely 
appropriated to the Coronation of a 
Sovereign Queen ; being never used 
for Crowning a Queen Consort. 

Yours, &c. Ww. 
ceetemeescsnenelll 
Mr. Urnsan, M. Temple, June 19. 

‘2 ae Question from Abp. 

Secker to Dr. Ducarel, with the 
Doctor’s Answer, may not be unac- 
ceptable at the present period. I 
transcribe them from the Third Vo- 
lume of Mr. Nichols’s “ Illustrations 
of Literary History,” p. 495. 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
sires to know, what persons of the Royal 
Family, besides the King or Queen reign- 
ing, have been mentioned in the Book of 
Common Prayer, from the death of Henry 
VIII. to that of Queen Anne, so far as 
Dr. Ducarel can conveniently inform him- 
self from the several Editions of it, be- 
tween this and Sunday next. Possibly 
some papers relative to this matter may 
be found : 

** Edward VI. —In the Litany of his 
Common Prayer Book, 1549 and 1552, 
no mention of any body but * Edwarde 
the Sixte thy Servaunt, our King and Go- 
vernour.’ ‘That it maie please thee to 
kepe Edward the Sixte thy Servaunt, our 
Kyng and Governor.’ 

“James I. 1613.—‘ Queen Anne, 
Prince Henry, and all the King and 
Queen’s royall progeny.’ 

**1613.—* Queen Anne, Prince Charles, 
Fredericke the Prince Electour Palatine, 
and the Lady Elizabeth his wife.’ 

“Charles I. 1627.—*‘ Our gracious 
Queen Mary, Fredericke the Prince Elec- 
tor Palatine, the Lady Elizabeth his wife, 
with their Princely Issue.’ 1637, Edin- 
burgh : —‘ Our gracious Queen Mary, 
Prince Charles, and the rest of the Royall 
Issue.’ 

* Charles I. 1638. —‘ Our gracious 
Queen Mary, Prince Charles, and the 
rest of the Royal Progeny.’ 

“ Charles II. Bill and Barker. Sans 
date. —‘ Our gracious Queen Catherine, 
Mary the Queen Mother, James Duke of 
York, and all the Royal Family.’ 

“ James II. 1687.‘ Our gracious 
Queen Mary, Catherine the Queen Dow- 
ager, their Royal Highnesses Mary Prin- 
cess of Orange, and the Princess Apne of 
Denmark, and all the Royal Family.’ 

« James II, 1687, — ‘Catherine the 

Queen 
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Queen Dowager, her Royal Highness the 
Princess Anne of Denmark, and all the 
Royal Family.’ 

* Queen Anne. 1706.—‘ Catherine the 
Queen Dowager, the Princess Sophia, and 
all the Royal Family.’ ” 

The subsequent variations may 
readily be traced by the curious. 

Yours, &c. CaraDoc. 
—— 


Mr. Ursan, Leamington, June 26. 
ee very desirous to have my 
Petition and Coronation Claim 
presented to the Lords Commission- 
ers, now sitting for that purpose in 
the Painted Chamber of the House 
of Lords, 1 take the liberty of soli- 
citing you, as one of the most dis- 
tinguished Gentlemen io the King- 
dom, to do me the honour of pre- 
senting it to the Board. 1 am now 
getting an old mao, and being afraid 
to encounter a long journey (unne- 
cessarily) I wish tu postpone going 
to London till the day of Coronation, 
when I expect to be called up in or- 
der to perform the honourable ser- 
vice which I now claim. It has been 
whispered, “ that the King would 
knight me on the grand occasion,’ 
in consequence of a book which I 
have written on the Coronation 


Claims ; but, as 1 have earnestly so- 
licited his Masesry, in a dedicatory 
introduction to the Work, not to be- 


stow such an honour upon me, I flat- 
ter myself that he will be most gra- 
ciously pleased to forego such a dis- 
tinguished mark of Royal approbation. 


Tas Avruor or THe Royat Coronation 
Cramms — His Humble Petition. 


He claims, as Royal Authors should, 
To serve without a Fee, 

And, loving King and Country well, 
Most humbly begs that he 

May be allow’d, from Leam’s fam’d Spa, 

ree Crystal Cups to bring, 

And at the Coronation feast 
Present them to the Kinc. 

Fill’d with three sev’ral draughts divine 
Chalybeat or Carbonic, 

With all th’ ingredients that combine 
To render systems (onic. 

They’ll do his Majesty more good 
Than Claret or Champagne, 

Or imports of imperial juice, 
From It’ly, France, or Spain. 

May millions sing, ‘‘ God save the King,” 
From Johny Grott’s to Dover, 

And when the Coronation’s o’er, 
May Britons live in clover ! 


Scriscerivus Paraconicus. 


‘ 
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Mr. Unzan, June 21. 

a New Imperial Throne, in the 

House of Lords, presents one 
of the most gorgeous and superb 
pieces of decoration perhaps ever 
seen in this country. 

The canopy under which the ac- 
tual Throne, or Chair of State, is to 
be placed, is of a design purely clas- 
sical; a small dome or cupola, sup- 
ported in front by two superb Co- 
rinthian pillars, fluted and wreathed, 
and in the rear of these by two flated 
Corinthian pilastres; of these mag- 
nificent supporters, the whole exte- 
rior shafts, as well as capitals, are 
richly burnished gold. The rich 
carved wreathing of flowers and lau- 
rel leaves which encircle the columns 
are of the same brilliant material; 
surmounting these, a richly carved 
and decorated architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, add to the imposing splen- 
dour of the effect; and of these also 
the whole exterior is highly burnish- 
ed gold. No mixture of colouring 
intervenes above the cornice; the top 
of the dome, of rich crimson velvet, 
shows itself, supporting on the high- 
est point the Imperial Crown of the 
Realm, from the decorations of which 
the Gallic feur-de-lis seem to be ex- 
punged. This supreme emblem of 
Royalty is in like manner covered 
with the richest gilding. The back 
of the canopy is formed by a pannel 
of the richest dark crimson velvet ; 
and on this the Regal Arms of the 
United Kingdom are richly and ap- 
propriately emblazoned. The centre 
of the cornices of the entablature, 
above the Corinthian capitals which 
support the canopy, is a semicircular 
projection, and heightens the effect. 

A new Throne and Chair of State 
have also been provided for the 
Prince’s, or Robing Chamber, which 
immediately adjoins the House ; these 
are on a smaller scale, and of a less 
brilliant decoration, than the grand 
Canopy. 

The body of the House of Peers 
has received various ornamental de- 
corations; the benches have received 
quilted backs of fine scarlet cloth, the 
whole edged with a neat beading of 
copper richly gilt, which last deco- 
ration is also received by the Bar 
which divides what is technically 
called the House from the space 
below. All the doors are newly or- 
namented with or-molu architraves, 

festooned, 
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festooned, and occasionally covered 
with fine scarlet cloth, trimmed and 
edged with rich aurco-silken lace and 
fringe, which, at a short distance, 
appears like broad gold lace, and 
fringe. The old clock and thermome- 
ter are removed, and replaced by new 
ones, in neat cases of an uniform and 
classic design; and the covered iron 
railings are replaced by neat copper 
railings, richly gilt. The old ta- 
pestry and chandeliers only remain ; 
of these, the former, though once 
brilliant, and admirably executed, 
and picturesquely recording an his- 
toric subject justly dear to English 
hearts (the Spanish Armada,) has 
now, by the contrast of surrounding 
brilliant and superb decorations, been 
rendered gloomy and obscure. 
a 
Mr. Urnspan, May 10. 
| expected your Correspondent, “ A 
Practical Politician,” (p. 209,) 
would receive at least “ a few swivel- 
shot from the main-top” of some one; 
and I find my expectations are real- 
ized by a Correspondent in your last 
Month’s Magazine, p. 327: really, it 
is but aswivel-shot, and not “a lower- 
decker” to “hull him;” if we go 
on in our modern improvements, as 
_ we have done of late, “ we shail all 
be Admirals, aud there will be no one 
to heave the water out of the long- 
boat.” If your readers should think 
this style of writing not quite correct 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, they 
will please to recollect that we are 
Isnanpers, and to that circumstance, 
we have now a Gentleman’s Magazine 
to read. When we forget our local 
situation, and mix as it were our po- 
litics, our commerce, and our views, 
closely with the Continent, the poor 
little Triangle, and its sister Isle, will 
soon be blotted out as an indepen- 
dent state from the Map of Europe, 
and from being as it were her left 
arm®*, and leading to the heart (look at 
the Map) we shall not find ourselves 
equal to a liltle finger. But to the 
subject, “* Modern Improvement,” 
and “ General Education.” Advocates 
for it, with warm imaginations, carry 
their ideas to mysticism, for us all to 
become every thing “ good, great, 
and lovely ;” those against it think 
just the reverse—as productive of 
evil, mischief, radicalism, and finally, 
a Provisional Government atthe Man- 





* The outline or general shape of Eu- 
rope is said to be like a lady sitting. 
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sion House! I for one, having twice 
carried my knapsack and “ Brown 
Bess” on my shoulder, am willing, for 
the third time (though a Sexagena- 
rian) to do it again, rather than such 
a circumstance should take place : 
but let us contrive to take a “ fresh 
departure,” and “ steer a middle 
course ;” suppose the “ dashing-prin- 
ciples” of the times, in Politics, and 
Commerce, and Education, which 
have gained ground upon us these 
last twenty years, are “ lulled,” and 
we become a little “calmer.” Let 
the Politician conceive of himself 
that he is not infallible any more than 
another; the Man of Business go on 
Change, and he will soon learn how 
to appreciate Modern Speculation, 
though it is ten to one but he feels 
powerfully its effects; and let the 
great advocate for modern instruc- 
tion, cooly, and seriously reflect, that 
without well-grounded religious in- 
struction, the evil must overbalance 
the good. 

Your last Correspondent, p. 328, 
draws a parallel between savages, i.e. 
men in a state of barbarism, and the 
unenlightened educated European ; 
permit me to state, that from actual 
observation and intercourse, I have 
found this educated (I mean the light 
mode recommended, or now adopted) 
European, a greater Savage than an 
indian. I have eneamped amongst 
them, and I have found the inter- 
course, when formed between these 
two, to increase the danger, and add 
to the terrors of savage life. I bave 
found the European teach the Abori- 
gene of America to be capable of 
doing more mischief. 1 have known 
the conversation turn on the dread- 
ful subject, what part of a human 
being is best flavoured for the taste 
or to the palate—an educated refine- 
ment with a vengeance? To be brief 
then, permit me-to add, that my feel- 
ings accord with the sentiments of 
our late revered Sovereign, ‘* that 
every one should be able to read the 
Bible;” but be it remembered, that 
something more is necessary than 
merely reading it—that a religious 
duty is to be impressed with it, and 
that the old-fashioned way of instruc- 
tion, by gradual steps, and not by 
hasty procedure, forms, in the juve- 
nile mind, the only permanent im- 
pression; and much, very much is to 
be done more, than making with our 
fingers letters in the sand. T.W. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnuan, May 29. 
IDSING, usually called Lydging, is 

a mauor and hamlet in Kent, lying 

at the Southern extremity of Gilling- 
ham parish, vext to Bredhurst; part of 
it being in the parish of Chatham. 
This estate was formerly the inherit- 
ance of the antient family of Sharsted ; 
Simon de Sharsted held it at his death 
in the 25th of Edward lI. Sir.Heory 
de Leyborne was possessed of. it in 
the next reign of Edward I1.; ia the 
fourth year of which -he obtained 
charter of free warren for his lands in 
Lydesinge- and elsewhere. In Ed- 
ward LIL.’s reign, it came into the fa- 
,mily of Say; for Sir Roger de Say, 
in the 30th year of it, gravted to-his 
brother Sir, Jeffery de Say his manor 
of Sharsted aad Lydesinge, with their 
- appurtenances, to held in perpetual 
inheritance. He seems to have alien- 
ated these premises to Robert.Belk- 
nap, who in the 50th year of King 
Edward Ill, auno 1375, granted, 
among other premises, a moiety of 
this manor of Lidesinge, lying in 
Chatham, to the Prior and Convent 
of Rochester, on certain conditions 
therein mentioned; the other moiety 
of this manor continued longer in the 
name of Belknap. Robert Belknap, 
above mentioned, was afterwards 
knighted, and Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas; but favouring too 
mouch the designs of King Richard 11. 
for the extending his prerogative, he 
was, in the Iith year of that reign, 
attainted and bamshed to Ireland, by 
the Parliament ; and though he was 
by the same power permitted to re- 
turn again in the 20th year of it, yet 
his attainder still, continued, and his 
lands remained forfeited .as before. 
Notwithstanding which the King, who 
considered him as a martyr to his ia- 
terest, granted him several of his es- 
fates again, and among others, this 
moiety of Lidesinge, in his. 22d year. 
But it did not coatinue.Joag with 
him ; for by his deed in the 2d year 
of King Heary LV. he gave it to the 
Priory of St. Andrew in Rochester, 
for one Monk, being a Priest, to cele- 
brate Mass in the Cathedral there for 
ever, for the souls of himself, his pre- 
decessors, and successors. Tie Priory 
of Rochester becoming thus entitled 
to the whole fee of this manor, con- 
tinued in the possession of it till the 
dissolution of the monastery ia the 
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$2d year of King Henry VIII. when 
it was, together with all its revenues, 
surrendered into the King’s hands, 
who by his dotation charter, in his 
33d year, settled this manor, with its 
appurtenances, on his new-fouoded 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester, where 
it now remains ;, the lessee of it be- 
ing the same as for the manor of 
Sharsted above mentioned: 

At this hamlet (Lydsiag) there has 
been of long time, and ismow; a:‘Cha- 
pel of ease to the parish of Gillingham 
(see Plate I. Fig.\.) 3 and: Divine Ser- 
vice continues to be performed once a 
month, though there arebut six houses 
within this district. 1figendowed with 
all the tithes of this hamlet; and was 
valued iu the year 1650,-in 4 survey 
then taken by order of the ruling 
powers, at 25/. per annum. 

The chancel or East endof this Cha- 
pel was rebuilt some years siace with 
brick, at the expence of the late Vicar, 
the Rev. John Jenkinson. — R. B. S. 

———— 
Mr. Unsan, Bromley, Kent, May 31. 
, accompanying sketch (see 
Plate I. Fig. 2.) presents a view 
of the remains of the Archiepiscopal 
Palace at Otford in this County, which 
belonged from early ages to the See 
of Canterbury. The place derives its 
name most probably from the com- 
bination of the Saxon words * 0% 
Se popb—ut the ford,” an etymology 
well justified by the stream whic 
watefs it. 

In the year 774: of the Chriptian 
wera, the powerful Mercian King Offa 
invaded Kent, and defeated Aldric 
with his army at Otford, rendering 
apparently the Kentish King tributary 
to bim; for we find that seventeeh 
years after this battle, Offa conferred 
the manor of Otford on the See of 
Canterbury. ‘The engagement seems 
fo have been a very sanguinary one ; 
the following ‘allusion to it occurs if 
Reger de Tuvedene*: * Kinewolli 
regis anno’ vicesime pugnavit Rex 
Offa, cum Mercenstbus, contra Kent 
enses apud Ottanforde; clade autem 


‘horrenda utringse peracta, belli suc- 


cessibus Offa clarus effulsit."—Decem 
Scriptores. One Werhard; a power- 
ful Priest, found means, some time 
after, to alienate the manor of Otfurd 
to his own use, but restoted it at his 





* King of the West Saxons. 
death, 
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death, by command of the Archbishop. 
Lanfranc, on dividing the possessions 
of the See between himself and his 
Monks, for they had before been en- 

in common, retained Otford to 
the Archbishop's share. The antient 
mansion was rebuilt by Archbishop 
Dene, alias Denny, in the 16th of 
Henry VII. but not iu a manner to 
satisfy the magnificent taste of his 
successor Warham; for he, pulling 
down the whole, except the great 
hall and chapel, re-edified it at the 
enormous expence of 33,000/. This 
honour he had intended for the archi- 
episcopal seat at Canterbury, but a 
dispute arising between him and the 
citizens concerning a track of ground 
which he wished to have added to its 
site, he made the palace at Otford 
the object of a princely munificence. 
Cranmer, apprehensive of the envy 
which this splendid residence might 
draw upon him, exchanged it and the 
manor on the 30th of November, ia 
the 29th of Heury VIII. with other 
Jands; during the interregnum, the 
manor of Otfurd was sold to Edward 
Sexby and Samuel Clarke, but was at 
the Restoration repossessed by the 
Crown. 

Of the sumptuous labours of War- 
ham there now remain but two towers 
of the outer court, connected by a 
cloister, composed of pointed arches 
in the obtuse style, which charac- 
terized thedebasement of the “‘gothic” 
in his day. The tower viewed in the 
sketch is drawn from the West side, 
and is the most considerable of the 
two which are standing; no view of 
it from this point has hitherto been 
engraved. Itis of cctangular form, 
constructed of brick, with free-stone 
coins. Although roofless, and open 
to the assaults of the weather, the 
stucco which covered the walls, in 
many parts still remains, and is paiat- 
ed with broad alternate black and 
white stripes. The remains of the 
other tower, Eastward of this, are 
much inferior in extent and preserva- 
tion, The ruins of the buildings of 
the inner court present various foun- 
dations, from which the extent of the 
whole fabrick might be traced with 
tolerable precision. It must have 
occupied more than an acre. About 
a furlong distant, towards the East, 
m the precincts of what was termed 
the old park (for there were two at- 
tached tu the Palace at Otford), rises 
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a epring, clear as the brightest crys- 
tal, and which discovers through its 
pervious medium the moss- grown 
stones with which the bottom of its 
chamber is paved, as this lucid foun- 
tain has been formed into a bath 
about twenty feet long. Here the 
invalided devotee bathed, trausferring 
the invigorating power of the water 
to the merit of its patron saint, Tho- 
mas of Canterbury, for this is ** Bec- 
kett’s well.” The progress of intel- 
lectual light has robbed the influence 
of St. Thomas of this healing reputa- 
tion, which was lately restored to the 
water, by the cure of an old man, 
who, crippled by rheumatism, was 
completely renovated by this bath 
to health and action ; a circumstance 
witnessed by the late Lord Stanhope 
and several of the neighbouring gen- - 
try. The stream flows from its head 
through the outer court of the Pa- 
lace, formerly supplying the offices 
with water collected in capacious cis- 
terns, in the same manner as may be 
seen at this day in the ancient and 
curious kitchen at Hever Castle in 
this county, where the waters of the 
Eden* are turned to a similar pur- 
pose. The rivulet then pursues its 
course to augment the river Darent. 
The miracles of Becket, who banished 
the nightingale for ever from Otford 
for disturbing his devotion, and bis 
cursing the blacksmith, who shod his 
horse amiss, in such a manner, that 
pone of his trade have ever since flou- 
rished in the place, are matters of 
trite repetition. Equally well known 
is the story of the image of St. Bar- 
tholomew at the Chapel here, to 
whom pregnant women offering a 
cock or a hen, insured the sex of 
their offspring should be according to 
their wish, and similar to that of their 
ift. 

The Chapel, an appendage to 
Shoreham, stands at a short distance 
to the North of the roins; it hasa 
low square tower at the West end, 
aod beurs the marks of antiquity, at 
least us high as Edward 1. In the 
centre of the village is a beautiful 
basin of water, supplied, I imagine, 
from Becket’s Well. The high sur- 
roundiwg hills which shut in the * un- 
conquered valley of Holmesdale” 
form a back ground towards the 


* So called in antient maps of Kent; it 
is iv fact the upper part of the Medway. 
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East and West, exceedingly _pic- 
turesque, and Otford has all the wild 
tranquillity of a village inthe remotest 
ee of the kingdom. The invinci- 
ility of Holmescale naturally leads 
to the notice of the great battle 
which obtained for it that proverbial 
character, between Edmund Ironside 
and Canute the Dane; the latter of 
whom was signally defeated, and pur- 
sued to Aylesford, where treachery 
alone, it seems, prevented his utter 
extermination. ‘* Eadmundus fer- 
reum latus exercitum fortem de tota 
Anglia congregavit, et in loco, ubi 
prius Tamesi fluvio transmeato, in 
Cantiam citus intravit, ac juxta Olta- 
fordam cum Danis pugnam iniit, at 
illi non ferentes, terga verterunt, at 
cum suis in Scepeye fugerunt, et nisi 
perfidus dux Edricus Streona suis in- 
sidiis eum apud Eagleford, ne suos 
persequeretur hostes, retineret, ea die 
plena potiretur victoria.”—Roger de 
Hoveden, apud Decem Scriptores. 

In widenwg the road which leads 
through this village to Seven-oaks, 
about the year 1765, many supposed 
relics of the slain were discovered, 
and a place called Dane-field is point- 
ed out by Topographers as the pro- 
bable theatre of the contest. Indeed 
all along the interesting valley, which 
is watered by the “ blood-stamed Da- 
rent,” vestiges have been found of 
battles. At Lullingstone, four miles 
Northward of Otford, three years 
since were discovered about 300 
skulls. ‘The Danes sailiug into Dart- 
ford Creek might disembark their 
forces, ravage the country, and pur- 
sue their march of devastation up the 
valley till checked by the opposing 
Saxons, This may account for the 
number of castellated sites to .be 
found within short distances of each 
other on the banks of the Darent, 
viz. Eynsford, Lullingstone, and 
Shoreham, all formerly surrouoded by 
deep moats replenished by the river. 

I shail conclude this account by 
stating, for the information of the 
curious visitant of Otford, that he 
will find at the village Ino various 
remvants of the interior decoration 
of Warham’s Palace ;-—-Gothic chim- 
ney-pieces elaborately carved, orna- 
mented wainscolings, and an oaken 
chest adorned with grotesque and in- 
decorous figures, all of his period. It 
may be further observed, that, to give 
the curse of Becket the lie, imme- 
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diately opposite the Ian is a black- 
smith’s shop ; bor, doubtless, has the 
intive songstress of the night de- 
serted the gh | hedge-rows ia 
the meads of Otford; but Becket’s 
malediction against her was io force 
when | visited the place, for it was 
not then the season for the nightia- 
gale. A. J. K. 
a 
Queen’s Sq. Blooms- 
bury, May 29. 
HE following account of the cere- 
monies se on the Coronation 
of Pope Martin the Fifth * may possi- 
bly be deemed worthy a place in the 
Gentleman's Magazine; it isa curious 
document, and may be acceptable at 
this time to the publick. . 
Yours, &c. Ww.R. 

In the Court of the Palace there 
was erected a grand theatre, capable 
of containing 100 persons. Close to 
the wall was a very high throne, 
above which there was a canopy of 
cloth of gold, the seat destined for 
his Holiness, On the right hand, and 
on the left, were arranged several 
other seats a little lower, but mag- 
nificent, for the princes and the pre- 
lates to sit on. At 8 o’clock in the 
morning, the two Patriarchst, the 
twenty-two Cardinalst, the Arch- 
bishops, the Bishops, the Mitred Ab- 
bots, entered the Court of the Palace 
on horseback, in pontifical habits. 
The Emperor and the other Princes 
followed on foot. When all the peo- 
ple were assembled, the Pope mount- 
ed the Theatre, preceded by the 
Clergy, carrying the Cross and waxen 
tapers. On the fore part of the 
Theatre there was an excellent choir 
of music, which sung and played on 
all sorts of instruments. 

The Pope bad on his head a superb 
tiara, studded with gold crowns, with 
a golden cross on the top. At his 
right hand, a little behind, were Car- 
dinal Viviers and a Patriarch; at his 
left, Cardinal Brancas, with another 
Patriarch. Then marched the other 
Cardinals, aud the Grand Master of 


Mr. Ursan, 





* Otho Colonna, a Roman and Cardi- 
nal Deacon of St. George, who was created 
Pope in 1417, in the stead of John XXIII. 

+ Since the time of the Crusades, they 
had got the titular Latin Patriarchs io 
the Eastern patriarchal sees subdued by 
the Mahometans. 

{ There weve uo more then present. 
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Rhodes, who were all received by the 
Emperor, the Electors, and Princes. 


The Pope being placed on the. 


throne, the Patriarch of Antioch took 
his tiara, or crown, off his head, and 
kneeled before him, holding his 
crowa* in his hand. Near him other 
Cardinals kneeled also, one of whom 
carried some tow at the end of astick, 
another a cross, and the rest wax ta- 
pers. At the Pope’s right hand sat 
Cardinal de Brancas, with eight other 
Cardinals ; at his left, the Grand Mas- 
ter of Rhodes, with eight Cardinals, 
Next them, on the right, the Empe- 
ror; on the left, the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, both attended by Arch- 
bishops. Next them, Electors, Princes, 
Bishops, and other prelates, as many 
as the place could contain. The rest 
sat on the stairs, which had been made 
very wide for the purpose. There 
was beside these, in the Court, a great 
number of Archbishops, Bishops, and 
other great Lords, both ecclesiastic 
and secular, who surrounded the 
Theatre on horseback. There was 
likewise an immense crowd of peo- 
ple, who could not get into the 
Court. 

When the music had ceased, one of 
the Cardinals, who was kneeling be- 
fore the Pope, and who carried the 
tow, lighted it, and twice said aloud, 
addressing himself to the Pope, 
** Sancte pater, sic transit gloria 
mundi.” After which, three Cardi- 
nals, who had been selected for put- 
ting the Crown on the Pope’s head, 
standing up with the Grand Master 
of Rhodes, and taking the Crown 
from the hands of the Pope, they 
all four kneeled on the highest step 
of the throne, whence, after saying a 
prayer, they arose, and put the 
Crown on the Pope’s head; after 
which, resuming their former places, 
they heard the Ze Deum, and the 
music, 

When they left the place, the Pope 
mounted his white horse, which was 
preceded by three led horses, that 
were also white, and had red capari- 
sons. The inferior Clergy walked 





® The Papal Crown is composed of a 
cap, or tiara, enclosed by three marquises’ 
coronets, having two pendants like the 
Bishops’ mitres ; and on its top a mound 
of gold. These three Crowns represent 
the pretended triple capacity of the Pope, 
as High-Priest, supreme Judge, aud sole 
Legislator of the Christians. 


before, followed by the Abbots, Bi- 
shops, Archbishops, and Cardinals on 
horseback. The Emperor, on foot, 
held the reins of the Pope's bridle on 
the right, walking in the dirt *, whilst 
the Elector of Brandenburgh did the 
same on the left. Thus the Po 
was carried in procession from the 
Cathedral to the Augustine Monas- 
tery, and thence re-conducted to the 
Episcopal Palace. 
Here ended the ceremony. 
a 

Mr. Ursan, June |}. 

\ HEN George Nevil, brother to 

the great Earl of Warwick, 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the year 1470, in the 10th year of 
the reign of King Edward the 1Vth., 
he made a great Feast, in which was 
expended 300 quarters of wheat, 330 
tons of ale, 104 tons of wine, one 
pipe of spiced wine, 80 fat oxen, 6 
wild bulls, 1004 weathers, 300 hogs, 
300 geese, 3000 capons, 300 pigs, 200 
peacocks, 200 cranes, 206 kids, 2000 
chickens, 4000 pigeons, 400 rabbits, 
204 bitterns, 4000 ducks, 400 herrings, 
200 pheasants, 500 partridges, 4000 
woodcocks, 400 plovers, 100 curlews, 
100 quails, 1000 egrets, 200 rees, 
above 400 bucks, does, and roebucks, 
1056 hot venison pasties, 4000 cold 
venison pasties, 1000 dishes of jellies 
parted, 4000 dishes of plain jellies, 
4000 cold custards, 2000 hot custards, 
300 pikes, 300 breams, eight seals, 
four porpoises, 400 tarts, 1000 ser- 
vants to attend, 62 cooks, and 515 
kitchens; of which Feast the Earl of 
Warwick was steward, the Earl of 
Bedford treasurer, the Lord Hastings 
comptroller; with many more noble 
officers. 

This Feast exceeded ail feasts of 
that time, and was thought more be- 
fitting a King than an Archbishop, 
and that he did it to let the publick 
see he was given to hospitality. But 
the surprise was not ooly at the ex- 
travagance of the cost, but where 
they could procure all the particulars 
both from sea and land, where they 
got kitchens and ovens to dress all 
this; where they found places to eat 
it ins and lastly, where they got 
people to eat it all, unless they in- 
vited all the nation: but this Arch- 





* This circumstance is particularly no- 
ticed by the Historian Enfant, in his 
History of the Council of Constance. 
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bishop was the Phenix glutton of 
the age; for otbers were as frugal as 
he had been profuse, as will appear 
by the following Bill of fare of a Feast 
had by the Wax Chandlers’ Company 
on the 28th of October, 1478, eight 
years after the former, viz.: 


. & ad 

Two loins of mutton and 2 loins 
Of Veal....s.cccerereeees ereccceccese 024 
A loin of beef........seceeseseee maw @ 6.4 
A leg of mutton,......00.++6 eocesece 0 0 2% 
A Pie nceccscccccevescersccrceverscsecs 0 0 4 
A CAPOD oeccecccreereceseceeesssenens 0 0 6 
A CONEY ceocesecsesrecesesrerenseceese 00 2 
One doz. of pigeons.......eceeeeeee 0 0 7 
One hundred egys..........seeeeeee oO 0 84 
A LOOSE. .cececcecesseeees. cr enereseee 0 0 6 
A gallon of red wine........ceseees 00 8 
Kilderkin of ale.........s0-sseeseee 01 8 
Total...0 7 0 

Yours, &c. WwW. R 
——e = 


Tour in YORKSHIRE. 

(Continued from p. 421.) 

DWARD again submitted, again 

prevaricated, and the turbulentoo- 
bles had scarcely laid aside their arms, 
before they were provoked to resume 
them with resentments highly in- 
flamed ; and their hatred against the 
Favourite so much increased, that his 
destruction was inevilable. Lancas- 
ter was on this occasion supported by 
Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, a powerful nobleman; Hum- 
phry Buhun, Earl of Hereford, Con- 
stable of England; Aylmer de Va- 
lence, Earl of Pembroke; and many 
other new confederates. 

Lancaster assembled his followers 
and marched to York, whence the 
King had removed to Newcastle; but 
was pursued thither, and had just 
time to escape to Tynemouth, and 
thence by water to Scarborough, 
where was then a castle deemed im- 
pregnable. Whilst the King, witha 
few forces, proceeded to York to 
recruit his army, and Gaveston was 
left at Scarborough; the Earl of 
Pembroke besieged the castle there, 
which being untenable, surrendered 
on conditions which it is probable 
were never intended to be observed 
by the confederates, who having thus 
seized the person of their principal 
enemy, seem to have resolved upon 
making him a sacrifice to their re- 
sentment; and, accordingly, having 
conducted Gaveston to a castle at 
Deddingtou in Oxfordshire, they left 
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him under a feeble guard for a few 
days, until, by a concerted plan, War- 
wick took possession of the prisoner, 
and immediately carried him away to 
his own castle, where, being joined 
by the Earls of Lancaster, Hereford, 
and Arundel, they caused the head of 
the unhappy Favourite to be struck 
off by the hands of the executioner ; 
—not, however, without some show 
of a military trial, as the sentence 
was carried into effect with great pa- 
rade upon an eminence called Bled- 
low Hill, about. one mile distant from 
Warwick Castle, on the road leading 
to Coventry. 

However active the Earl of Lan- 
caster appeared at the head of the 
confederate Barons, or bold in the 
reduction of the power of the Crown, 
he is said to have been deficient in 
the talents requisite for a military 
commander, and even in personal cou- 
rage: and perhaps it may have given 
some countenance to this notion, that 
he seems to have taken no part in the 
Scottish war, to which it might have 
been imagined that the martial ar- 
dour of the age would have invited 
him. Another reason may indeed be 
assigned for his declining to attend 
the King on the occasion alluded to ; 
for on the return of Edward, after 
the tremendous and decisive battle of 
Bannockburn, the Ministry, new mo- 
delled by the direction of Lancaster, 
and the command of the army en- 
trusted to him, seemed to afford an 
opportunity of holding a secret cor- 
respondence with the King of Scots, 
which he eagerly embraced, and 
thereby secured a powerful ally in 
the event which he may be presumed 
to have already anticipated, of ano- 
ther quarrel with his own Sovereign. 

Notwithstanding the high offices to 
which Lancaster had been appointed, 
he must have been perfectly aware of 
having little deserved the confidence 
ef Edward; and the daily advances 
which the two Spencers were making 
in the King’s favour, the countenance 
shown to them upon every occasion, 
aud the bounty which was continually 
lavished upon them, filled his mind 
with jealousy and disgust, which soon 
broke forth in acts ef open violence, 
An irregular transfer of property 
which had given rise to a quarrel be- 
tween the younger Spencer and one 
of the ‘confederate Barons, was deem- 
ed a sufficient eacuse fur again taking 

up 
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up arms. Lancaster and Hereford 
demanded of the King the punish- 
ment of Spencer, or threatened to re- 
nounce their allegiance. Without 
waiting the result, they fell upon the 
offenders, pillaged and destroyed their 
estates, murdered their servants, and 
burned their houses, Flushed with 
the success of these exploits, they 
marched to London, and by menaces, 
procured of the Parliament then sit- 
ting, the attainder of the Spencers, 
and sentence of perpetual banishment. 
They then once more retired to their 
castles in all the plenitude of feudal 
independence ; but the interval of a 
few months had only elapsed before 
an accidental circumstance having 
afforded to the insulted Monarch the 
prospect of gratifying his resentment, 
Edward recalled both the Spencers, 
reinstated them io their former 
power, and seized upon the domains 
of those of the factious Barons whose 
estates lay most exposed tv an attack. 

Lancaster agaio assembled his vas- 
sals, openly avowed haviog entered 
into an alliance with the King of 
Scotland, from whom he had received 
a promise of assistance in case of 
emergency, and being joined by Bo- 
hun, Earl of Hereford, posted the 
insurgent forces at Burton-upon- 
Trent in Staffordshire, to dispute the 
passage of the river, and interrupt the 
march of the King’s forces into the 
North. 

The King advanced at the head of 
his army, amounting, it is said, to 
thirty thousand men; and Lancaster, 
deficient in military skill, and disap- 
poy of the reinforcement which 

e had expected from Scotland, fled 
before him, retreating Northward, 
until at Borough-bridge, the forces 
under Sir Andrew Harcla, a brave 
and loyal officer, who had before 
signalized himself by a gallant de- 
fence of Carlisle against the Scots, in- 
tercepting his passage over the river 
Eyne, the insurgents were repulsed, 
the Earl of Hereford slain, avd Lan- 
caster, incapable, it is said, of flight 
or defence, surrendered himself a pri- 
soner. 

Harcla immediately conducted him 
to the King, who without any hesita- 
tion determined upon his fate. Few 
forms were in those times observed ; 
and a subject taken with arms in his 
hands, in open rebellion, could ex- 
pect but little favour. Huis repeated 


treasons had long before rendered 
him odious, not only to the Sove- 
reigo, but to all the adherents to the 
Royal cause; and being sentenced to 
die, he was, as if by way of retalia- 
tion for his behaviour in the case of 
Gavaston a few years before, sub- 
jected to the most mortifying indig- 
nities which the rudeness of the age 
suggested. He was placed ona mi- 
serable horse without a bridle, a hood 
put on his head, and in mean attire, 
conducted amidst the insulting accla- 
mations of the populace, to his own 
castle at Pontefract, and there be- 
headed. 

Thus perished one of the most 
powerful of the English Nobility, 
whose public conduct and private 
life, the former marked by continual 
turbulence, and the latter by arro- 
gance and hypocrisy, may be truly 
said to have deserved no better fate. 

His revenues were immense, being 
at once in possession of no less than 
six Earldoms, with all their immuni- 
ties and jurisdiction. 

After his decapitation, his estates 
being seized for the Crown, it was 
reported that abundance of plate and 
jewels, and what is still more extraor- 
dinary, part of the rich wardrobe of 
Gavaston were found amoogst his 
treasures. Thus it appears, that even 
amongst the highest nobility, the 
predatory attacks often made upon 
each other by these feudal chiefs, 
were not merely influenced by the 
more independent, however detest- 
able, passions of revenge or resent- 
ment, but accompanied with the 
odious and selfish practices of rapine 
and robbery. How horrible a pic- 
ture is thus presented of the state of 
society, when tyranny on the one 
hand, and rebellion on the other, al- 
ternately desolated the land, and 
crushed the lower classes of its inha- 
bitants by continual oppressions! 
Force and violence superseded the 
mild and benign operations of the 
laws, and the natural protectors of 
the poor were in fact their insolent 
oppressors and cruel destroyers. 

The greater part of those immense 
estates which the higher nobility had 
accumulated, were undoubtedly culti- 
vated by a rude sort of husbandry, 
but for themselves alone. Their vas- 
sals, wholly dependent upon them, 
were without any incilements to in- 
dustry, or encouragement to moral 

virtues. 
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virtues. In the short intervals be- 
tween those conflicts, in which they 
were compelled to bear a part, and 
in which undistinguished thousands 
annually perished; idleness rendered 
them useless and burthensome, or 
habits of violence and outrage ren- 
dered them dangerous to their lords. 
The latter indeed were “a kind of 
independent potentates,” who took 
upon themselves the redress of wrongs 
and the maintenance of privileges, 
by open force and the strong arm of 
power; by the exercise not of mild 
and impartial distributive justice, but 
by the domination of authority, and 
the terms of superior strength. 

Let us rejoice that we live in hap- 
pier times; when the rights of the 
great and of the humble are equally 
under the protection of the Laws; 
and when the sword of Justice is not 
wielded by caprice, but upheld by 
mercy. 

Yours, &c. 
TI 
Mr. Unsan, Warminster, May 11. 
JEW things appear more unac- 
countable to the young Topo- 
grapher than the very irregular man- 
ner in which the Hundreds and 
Tythings are laid out in our West- 
ern Counties. 

In troubling you with a few re- 
marks upon this intricate subject, | 
beg leave to say, that I have no par- 
ticular claim of originality to make, 
and that I shall be happy to see the 
subject discussed in your pages by 
some abler pen. 

One of the first ideas which must 
occur to any one, on inspecting a 
County Map, is, that the Hundreds 
and Tythings could not have been 
laid out with any respect to the quan- 
tity of land they contained; and the 
great difference of extent, as well as 
the general neglect of every thing 
likea right line or a natural bound- 
ary, clearly indicates that we ought 
to look elsewhere for an explanation 
of the principle upon which these an- 
tient divisions were made. 

It is well known to those who are 
conversant in Saxon Antiquities, that 
the people, and not the /and, were 
chiefly considered in this arrange- 
ment; bot it has not yet been so 
clearly decided what number or de- 
scription of persons constituted the 
original Hundred and Tything. Some 
have imagined that the Hundred was 
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made up of one hundred Thanes 
whose lands lay adjacent; but this 
hypothesis swells the number of these 
knights or petty nobles to am incre- 
dible amount: — others have sup- 
posed that it consisted of an hundred 
families only, which is equally ob- 
jectionable, because it diminishes the 
population far below probability. — 
To take Wiltshire for an example: in 
the former case we should have in 
that county at least four thousand 
Thanes; and in the latter, not more 
than sixteen thousand people. That 
conjecture, therefore, seems the only 
probable one, which makes the Hun- 
dred to have consisted of one hun- 
dred Free families of whatever rank; 
— supposing the slaves or bondmen, 
which constituted about three-fourths 
of the whole population, as being the 
property of their masters, and inca- 
pable of holding lands, not to have 
been taken into the account. This 
would make the population of Wilts 
about sixty thousand, or nearly one- 
third of its present amount, which 
is perhaps very near the truth. 

A division of land, made up in this 
manner from the union of many 
smaller properties, must necessarily 
be very irregular in its boundaries, 
bat there are other anomalies which 
even thus are not accounted for.—lt 
is not uncommon, for instance, to 
find part of one hundred in the very 
middie of another, or several parts of 
a hundred scattered widely over a 
whole country, and these in common 
language are not unaptly termed rag- 
ged hundreds. lt is evidently impos- 
sible, at this distance of time, and in 
the absence of all record, to state 
when and why any particular irregu- 
larity of this kind was introduced ;— 
but it is not so difficult, perhaps, to 
detect the operation of certain causes 
which must have ultimately produced 
this effect. 

By whomsoever of our Saxon kings 
these divisions were first adopted (for 
there is no proof that we owe them 
to the wisdom of Alfred) they could 
not have continued long in their pri- 
milive state. From the increase of 
population, the manumission of 
slaves, and other causes, the hundred 
must soon have ceased to contain 
just a hundred, and the tything ten 
free families.—The intention was to 
bind the free inhabitants in a kind of 
perpetual and mutual bail, and to 
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constitute them guardians of each 
others conduct: but, to effect this, it 
was necessary that changes should 
be made as the population fluctuated. 
There can be no doubt but that the 
Hundred was originally subdivided 
into exactly ten tythings; but, as this 
has long since ceased to be the case, 
it is natural to suppose that the first 
attempts to meet the inconvenience 
arising from an increased or dimi- 
nished population, were by increasing 
or diminishing the number of tythings 
within the Hundred.—We svon find, 
however, that severe legislative in- 
terference was requisite to maintain 
this essential feature of Saxon polity. 
Several laws on this subject still ex- 
ist, and particularly one of Canute, 
which requires, under no less penalty 
than that of outlawry, that every 
person being twelve years of age 
should enrol himself in some hundred 
and tything.— It is to be observed 
that this law, though highly penal 
as to the general object, clearly gave 
an option to the person as to the 
hundred and tything of which he was 
to become a member; and this, I ap- 
prehend, is quite sufficient to account 
for those irregularities which at first 
view appear so inexplicable. A manu- 
mitted villein, and there were many 
of these, from pious and humane mo- 
tives, on acquiring landed property, 
though locally situated at a distance, 
would sometimes prefer placing him- 
self under the protection and civil 
jurisdiction of bis former lord; per- 
haps courtesy might require it, or 
the lord might expect it as a just 
tribute of respect. Similar reasons 
would draw the younger branches of 
families to their more powerful re- 
latives, ecclesiastics to religious es- 
tablishments, and clients to their pa- 
trons: and what thus originated iu 
choice would soon become indefea- 
sible custom. 

I have not at present an opportu- 
nity of extensive reference; but, so 
far ag my memory serves me, | think 
it will be found that some of the most 
ragged Hundreds had Bishops or Re- 
ligious Houses for their lords in the 
time of our early Heurys and Ed- 
wards; if this be the case, it is a fair 
presumption that the detached parts 
were acquisitions after the Hundred 
itself came into their possession. 

I need mention only ove circum- 
stance more, but it is one which bas 
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very much altered the Hundreds from 
their original appearance and extent. 
I mean the uniou of two or more of 
these antient divisions into one, of 
which many instances occur at no 
very distant periods: the motive may 
have been merely convenience, and 
the change must probably took place 
without any formal act to sanction 
it or mark the time. Of these united 
Hundreds we have several in Wilts; 
Cawden and Cadworih, Elstul and 
Everly, Pottern and Cannings, Branch 
und Dole, way be instanced ; the union 
of which last did not take place till 
after the reiga of Elizabeth. Nor 
dves the modern name always so 
clearly imply the circumstance ; for 
theextensive Hundred of Swanbrough 
contains within its present boundaries 
that of Roubergh Regis, which ex- 
isted separately temp. Edw. 11. while 
that of Roubergh Episcopi bas been 
united to Pottern and Cannings. In- 
stances of this nature might easily be 
multiplied; but 1 conceive euough has 
been said to account for the present 
irregular division, and more perhaps 
than you will think interesting to 
your general readers. J.0. 
ec 

Mr. UrBaN, April 21. 

MONGST that vast variety of 

strange Teaures which our an- 
cestors seem to have industriously 
exercised their fancy to invent or 
establish, I have scarcely heard of 
one more curious than that which is 
said to belong to the Manor of Thong- 
castor io Lincoloshire, where, accord- 
ing to various accounts, “the Lord 
has a right to whip the Parson in his 
Pulpit.” Mr. Arthur Young, in bis 
View of the Agriculture of the above- 
named County, has hastily glanced 
at this custom, from the traditionary 
report of the neighbourhood ; but ua- 
questionably some of your intelligent 
Correspondents are able to afford 
more particular information upon 
the subject, aud it will be esteemed 
a favour, if, through the medium of 
your Publication, a credible account 
of it may be obtained. 

At present all that 1 learn is, that 
the Manor of Broughton io Lindsay, 
about two miles from Brigg or Gland- 
ford Bridge, is holden under that of 
Castor, or of Harden, in the parish of 
Castor, by the following service; viz. 
that anoually upon Palm Sunday the 
Deputy of the Lord of the Manor of 

Broughtva 
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Broughton attends at the Church of 
Castor with a new cart-whip in his 
hand, which he cracks thrice in the 
Church Porch, passes with it on ‘his 
shoulder up the Nave iato the Chan- 
cel, and seats himself in the pew of 
the Lord of the Manor, where he re- 
mains until the Officiating Minister is 
about to read the Second Lessom He 
then proceeds with his whip, to the 
lash of which: he has in the interim 
affixed a purse, which ought to com 
tain thirty silver pennies (instead of 
which a single. half-crown is sub- 
stituted); and; kneeling: dowm on a 
cushion, or mat, before the reading- 
desk, holds the purse suspended over 
the Minister’s head all ‘the time he is 
reading the Lesson; after which he 
returns to his seat ; and, when the Di- 
vine Service is over, leaves the whip 
and purse at the manor-house. 

It is said that the silver pieces have 
some reference to these which Judas 
received as the wages of his iniquity; 
and that the three cracks of the whip 
in the Church Porch allude to the de- 
nial of our blessed Saviour by St. Pe- 
ter: but the true -rationale of :the 
custom may ..perhaps be known to 
some of your Readers, of whom I 
venture to request the favour of 
such farther particulars as may tend 
to elucidate »so extraordinary a cus- 
tom. I believe that an aticient Pri- 
ory once stood inthe Parish of Brough- 
ton: had these practices any refe- 
rence to the Monastic Establishment 


there? In whom.was the Manor an- - 


tiently vested, and by whom is it now 
holden? . By whom was the service 
imposed originally, and is it still per- 
formed in the manner above describ- 
ed, or haw otherwise? are questions 
which I. fatter myself that -your in- 
dulgence will allow me respectfally 
to put to the-circle of your aume- 
rous Correspondents ; to whom I have 
been so often indebted.for a solution 
of my doubts on a variety of sabjécts 
connected with Literature and Anti- 
quities, that it would be ungrateful 
if I did not mention my obligations, 
with sentiments of great respect, both 
to Mr. Urban, and those by whom the 
well-established fame of«his. Miscel- 
lany has been so long and so ably 
maintained: and towards which, by 
thus eliciting, or being the means of 
eliciting knowledge, it affords me 
great pleasure in the humblest de- 
gree, to contribute. Questor. 
Gext. Mac, June, 1820. 


Mr. Urnpan, March 21. 
HE parish of St. Andrew, in the 
City of Worcester, according 
to the parliamentary return in 1801, 
contained 1750 inhabitants. The mo- 
ney raised by the Parish-rates, at 3s. 
-6d. in the pound; was 491/. 8s: 

The Church (see Plate IF:) iva Vi- 
carage,in the gift of the Deanand Chap- 
ter of Woreester. Its value inthe King’s 
Books is 10i. 5s. 10d) ‘The»Church- 
‘yard is very large, and was conse- 
erated by Bp. Thoraborough ‘in ‘1635. 
The Charch is supposed to have been 
serected im the eleventh ‘century ; and 


“was appropriated to the Abbey of 


Pershore. ‘But the building is chiefly 
remarkable on account of its lofty 
and elegant spire, which is a great 
ornament to -this: antient City. It 
was built, by Nathaniel Wilkinson, in 
17515 who gave in its dimensions on 
oath as follows: 2 

- Me 


The height of the base-or tower... 90 0 
‘Fhe height of thespirefromitsbase!55 6 


245 6 


The diameter of the base of the 
spire is 20 ft. and under the cap 6 ft. 
éths. The spire is terminated with 
a Corinthian capital, on which is fixed 
the weathercock. 

The, epitaphs in this Church are 
given in Green’s History of Worces- 


ter, vol. H. p. cvii. c.D 
Mr. Unsax, May 12. 


le antient Collegiate Church of 
. St., Katharine by the Tower 
having. undergone a repair, I was 
greatly disappointed on visiting it, 
to find that not only no restorations 
had been attempted; but great part 
of the few original features of the 
fabrick,. which had escaped destruc- 
tion in former reparation, have in the 
_present been obscured or entirely de- 
-stroyed. 

The North side of the Nave and its 
Aile, which tilhlately was in. the ori- 
ginal state, has been modernized. 
The venerable appearance it once 
possessed is hid by a covering of the 
new-fashioned cement, which has like- 
wise been applied to the West front 
and the main Tower attached to it. 
The smooth even surface of plaster 
spread over the walls destroys every 
idea of the antiquity of the building, 
and gives this antient Church the 

appear- 
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appearance of a fantastic Gothic erec- 
tion of yesterday. 

The South side of the Nave and 
Aile being less exposed than the op- 
posite one, instead of the compo 
is merely washed over with a dirty 
white composition ; and the Choir, 
which has long since been rebuilt 
with brick, and most required the 
application of the cement, remains in 
the same disgraceful state as formerly. 

The inside of the Church is in lit- 
tle better condition than the exterior. 
The windows have been despoiled of 
their original mullions and tracery ; 
and in their stead are occupied by a 
clumsy imitation of the former ones, 
copied from a bad restoration of an 
older date in the West front (coeval 
no doubt with the Tower) rather 
than from originals still remaining 
at the Eastern end of the Ailes. In 
the Clerestory the windows contain 
only plain mullions, without even the 
Jarge quatrefoils that appear in the 
lower tier. In addition, the windows 
have beeu new glazed in the modern 
style. By this improvement, several 
coats of arms, in stained glass, which 
were to be seen before these repairs, 
are totally lost. 

The walls and pillars are covered 
with a yellow wash, the peculiar co- 
louring of garrets and stables; except 
the mouldings of the arches, the ca- 
pitals to the columns, and different 
lines of the building, which are white- 
washed. 

The antient Stalls (though little 
care is bestowed in their preserva- 
tion), I am happy to add, have es- 
caped the varnish brush. But the 
Exeter Monument has not shared 
their good fate, having received a 
coarse coat of whitewash, greatly to 
the detriment of the curious and de- 
licate sculpture of the canopy, and 
so thickly applied as to fill up the 
accumulated initials which the idle 
and mischievous had cut upon the 
effigies. 

I am not aware whether this re- 
pair has been at the expence of the 
Chapter or the Precinct. If the lat- 
ter, as, judging by the work I should 
pronounce it to be, the Antiquary 
will have great cause to lament the 
apathy of the Master and Brethren 
of the Hospital af St. Katherine, who, 
ata period which produced sv many 
good revivals of this neglected style 
of Architecture, suffered their antient 
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Church to be disgraced by the bur- 
lesque restorations of Parish Carpen- 
ters and Plasterers. 

I have strictly confined myself to 
the innovations of the last repair. 
With those of former ones | have no- 
thing to do at present. So devoted 
to improvement has this edifice been 
during a century back, that no part 
of theantient fabrick exists, excepting 
the great arches and pillars, which has 
not in some way or other been mo- 
dernized. E. 1. C. 

a 
Account or tne AnTiIENT ScutpP- 

TURES IN THE Royat Museum at 

Paris; with Remarks BY Mr. 

Fosprooxe. No. IV. 

( Resumed from p. 326.) 
Ww now proceed to the Liall of 
the Seasons, 

XXXV. VenusGeneraix. The 
figures of Venus, with the surname 
of Genetriz, which we see upon the 
Imperial coins, present to us that 
Goddess, regarded by the Romans as 
the mother of their ancestors, pre- 
cisely in the same attitude as this 
fine statue. She appears dressed in 
a transparent tunick, which is scarcely 
detached from the graceful contour 
of her limbs, and she holds in her 
hand the apple of Paris. Her ears 
are pierced ; for it was usual to sus- 
pend valuable pendants from the ears 
of statues which represented God- 
desses. This statue of Parian marble 
ornamented the Gardens of the Ver- 
sailles. (Visconti, p.16.) There is 
considerable difficulty on the subject 
of these Venuses. Cwsar first called 
her Verus Genetrix, as the common 
mother of his family, and Lessing 
thinks that she was represented asa 
Venus Victrix, but he observes, that 
many Venuses have been so denomi- 
nated by the Restorers merely plac- 
ing an apple in the hand. The best 
explanation of those accompanied 
with Cupid is, that they were in ho- 
nour of the accouchemens of the Em- 
presses. Armed Venuses are of Gre- 
cian antiquity. 

XXXVI. Commopus. A Bust. The 
ferocious visage of this Emperor an- 
nounces his character. (Visconti, p. 
17.) It was in this reign, says Winckel- 
man (Art. VI. 7) that the Arts be- 
gan to decline. His portraits are 
very rare. One exceedingly fine is 
at the Capitol: another at the Far- 
nese Palace; a third in the Pio-Cle- 
mentine 
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mentine. Museum, and two ia the 
French 3 one brought from the Pa- 
lace of Modena, the other from the 
Villa Albani. After his busts, all 
those of the following Emperors de- 
cline in merit. 

XXXVII. A Wounpep Comsa- 
tant. A Statue. The attitude is re- 
markable. The wounded hero, with 
one knee on the ground, does not ap- 
pear vanquished. (Visconti, p. 17.) 
it is just as probable that he is in the 
act of supplicating mercy from his 
conqueror: unless the statue refers 
to one of Homer's heroes. 

XXXVIII. A voune Hercures 
WiTtHouT A BEARD. The bandeau 
around his head was often given by 
the Greeks to deified heroes. (Fis- 
conti, p. 17.) Upon the Palais Royal 
Gems (1. pl. 80.) is a head, very fine, 
of the young Hercules: but, whether 
young or old, his forehead has the 
form of that of a bull: and his bair 
is curled upon his head. 

XXXIX. Anrinovs. A Bust. The 
Ivy crown which encircles his head, 
gives him the character of a Bacchus, 
or Osiris. (Visconti, p. 17.) All the 
representations of Antinous are in 
the Egyptian style, as it was modi- 
fied by the Greeks under the Lagide. 
The two finest known heads of him 
are engraved in the Monumenta In- 
edita. Mr. Hope has a fine bust in 
the Greco-Egyptian style. The pre- 
tended Bel videre Antinous, so common 
in the shops, is a Meleager, or a Mer- 
cury. 

XL. Puantizxa, A Bust. This 
undoubted portrait of the wife of Ca- 
racalla, is equally perfect in conserva- 
tion and execution. (Visconti, p. 11.) 
Qu. if this bust is not unique, or ex- 
cessively rare? Mongey takes no no- 
tice of any bust. 

XLI. Baccnants. A Statue. She 
is crowned with vine leaves, and dra- 
ped in two tunics without sleeves, of 
unequal length, over which a goat 
skin is negligently thrown. (Visconti, 
p- 18.) Winckelman says, that the 
face of a Bacchante expresses the Au- 
rora of Pleasure. They have the an- 
tient character of comic grace, like 
Fauns, a gay smile, delineated by the 
augles of the mouth, drawn upwards. 
Besides this, the fine Bacchante of the 
Villa Albani has a flat profile, and the 
eyes elevated, like those of Fauns. 
The goat’s skin, says Montfaucon, is 
common, 
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XLII. Ensas. A Bust. This war- 
rior, whose head is covered with a 
helmet, and who seems to direct sor- 
rowful looks to Heaven, has been 
taken for a wounded Diomede, im- 
as the protection of Minerva; 

ul the absence of every indication of 
a wound, and the crooked form of the 
top of the helmet, which seems to imi- 
tate the Phrygian bonnet, may rather 
induce us to think, that it represents 
a Trojan Hero, probably Eneas, who, 
upon the shore of Africa, where he 
has been thrown by a tempest, is in- 
voking the aid of his Goddess mother. 
(Visconti, p. 18.) This conjecture is 
very ingenious, for the helmet of 
Eveas is of this fashion in the illumi- 
nations of the Vatican Virgil, sup- 
posed to be of the reigo of Theodo- 
sius, towards the end of the fourth 
century; and it also occurs upon the 
head of the Goddess Rome, in the 
coins of the family Cornelia. These 
are the authorities from which the 
presumptive form of the Trojan hel- 
met is taken. 

XLII. An Eoyrrian Gop. A 
Statue of alabaster. Egyptian mo- 
numents sculptured in alabaster are 
very rare. This seated figure is of a 
large dimension and Egyptian work- 
manship: and is, for its matter and 
antiquity extremely precious. The 
seat is ornamented with hierogly- 
phicks. It is probable that this sta- 
tue formed the ornament of the Tem- 
ple of Orus, in some town of Egypt, 
perhaps that which the antient Geo- 
graphers called the * City of Ala- 
basters.” We know that the Egyp- 
tians were accustomed to sculp the 
images of this God of Light upon 
white stones. (Visconti, p. 19.) Only 
two other Egyptian statues of ala- 
baster are known; they are two Isises 
seated, holding horns upon their 
knees. One is at the Roman College ; 
the other at the Villa Albana. 

(To be continued.) 
re 

Mr. Urnsan, May 13. 
Some years ago enquiries were 

made in your Miscellany re- 
specting the custom of lighting fires 
on Midsummer Eve, stated to be pre- 
valent in the West of England. It 
seems to be pretty well established, 
that it is a relique of Pagan worship. 
Gebelin in his Allegories Orientales, 
Hist. d’Hercule, observes, that at the 
moweat of summer solstice the an- 
tients 
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tients were accustomed to light fires 
in honour of the New Year, which 
they held to have originally com- 
menced in fire. Nor is there, he as- 
serts, any computation of time more 
antiently received than that which 
fixes the beginning of the year in 
June. These fires, he proceeds, were 
accompanied with vows and sacri- 
fices for plenty and prosperity, with 
dances and leaping over the flames, 
and each person on bis departure 
took a firebrand of greater or less 
magnitude, ‘while the rest was scat- 
tered to the wind in order that it 
might disperse every evil as it dis- 
persed the ashes. Y 

The vigil of St. John the Baptist 
falling on this day, the Midsummer- 
Eve rites seem to have been care- 
fully practised and handed down by 
our more immediate ancestors; for 
Stowe and his contemporaries par- 
ticularly describe its observance. 
Bourne mentions it in 1725, and Bor- 
lase about 30 years later. Asto the 
universality of this custom through- 
out the nations of Celtic origin, we 
know that in the North of England, 
in Ireland, and in Scotland, it is still 
retained. And may perhaps argue 
from its name Belteine—Bel’s Beal’s, 
or the Sun’s fire—that it is coeval 
with the Aboriginals of our Island, 
who, as well as almost every other 
nation of Idolaters, paid homage to 
that glorious luminary. Traces of it 
appear in Sweden, where the houses 
are ornamented with boughs. Stowe 
says they ought to be greene birch, 
Long Fennell, St. John’s Wort, Aspin, 
White Lillies, and such like, and the 
young people dance around a poll till 
morning, and even among the Ve- 
hosti, a Tartar tribe, subject to Rus- 
sia, who assemble, as we are told, 
under a tree at night, and remain till 
morning on the festival of St. John, 
shrieking and singing and dancing 
round a great fire. 

The best account of the attendant 
ceremonies is given by Googe, in 1570, 
in a translation which he dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth. 


“Then doth the joyfull feast of John the 
Baptist take his turne, 

When bonfires great, with lofty flame, in 
every towne doe burne, 

And young men round about with maydes 
doe daunce in every street 

With garlands wrought of motherwort, or 
else of vervaine sweet, 
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And many other flowers faire, with violets 
in their hands; [whosoever stands 

Where as they all doe fondly thinke that 

And thorow the flowers beholds the flame, 
his eyes shall feel no paine, 

When thus ’till night they daunced have, 
they through the fire amain 

With striving minds doe run, and all their 
herbs they cast therein ; 

And then with words devout, and prayers, 
they solemnly begin, 

Desiring God that all their illes may there 
confounded be ; 

Whereby they thinke through all that 
yeare from augues to be free.’’ 

Vide Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 317. 

The vestiges of these rites are not 
quite obliterated in South Wales, and 
may perhaps be instanced as one 
amongst many proofs of resemblance 
between Welsh and Scottish customs. 
At Port-Einon, a small village in that 
insulated part of Glamorganshire, 
called Gower, culm is collected and 
hid against a fire on the 23d of June, 
as I had an opportunity of being wit- 
ness to last year: on enquiry I found 
that the custom had been observed 
time immemorial. At Llangeneth, a 
neighbouring village, the festival of 
the Patron-saint, or Mabsant, i.e. 
holy man, falling on the 24th, the 
garlands and the poll, as well as the 
dances and bonfire, are still retained. 
This ceremonial is not wholly un- 
known in Pembrokeshire. It does 
not appear that it was necessary to 
light the fire invariably in the same 
spot, although a conspicuous situ- 
ation was generally chosen, -The 
foundations of a small inclosure once 
used for this purpose, may still be 
traced in the turf about a furlong 
from the noted well at the secluded 
village of Newton in Glamorganshire. 
A few of the old people still remem- 
ber convening there, and throwing a 
small cheese across through the flame 
on Midsummer’s Eve. They report 
that the enclosure was afterwards 
used as a pound, though it seems too 
small for that purpose, and that the 
stones have been taken to mend the 
road that leads to the little harbour 
below. 

I have only to add, that the lines 
above cited contain so satisfactory a 
description of this curious rite, that 
should it fall into total disuse, I can still 
heartily congratulate Morganery and 
her neighbours on being free from 
the evils which it was erst intended t 
deprecate. = 

Mfr. 
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Mr. Unzay, May \6. 
‘a first decided protection grant- 
ed to the Authors of this country 
for literary property appears to have 
been in the reign of Queen Anne; for 
though Queen Elizabeth permitted 
no book to be aeperen without the 
rmission of the persons appointed 
y the Crown, as Licensers of the 
press, and directed that only one li- 
cense should be granted for the same 
work, this afforded but very slender 
protection to the Authors ; since it is 
well known that thesaid Licensers were 
frequently tampered with, and pre- 
vailed upon to countenance every 
species of literary depredation which 
ingenuity of the age could suggest or 
practice. 
The origin of Copy-right may, how- 
ever, be traced to a much more re- 


. mote period in Italy. The earliest in- 


stance of the positive protection of 
literary property occurred in 1514, 
during the pontificate of the accom- 
plished Leo X. Having committed 
the five books of Tacitus (which he 
had purchased for 500 zechins of An- 
gelo Arcomboldo, who brought them 
trom the Abbey of Corvey in West- 
phalia) to the care and editorship of 
the learned Beroaldo; in order to se- 
cure him the reward of his labours as 
editor and collator of the MSS. he 
denounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion, besides the penalty of 200 du- 
cats and forfeiture of the books, 
against any person who should re- 
print the work within ten years of 
its publication by Beroaldo, without 
his express permission. 
Notwithstanding these serious in- 
junctions, however, the work was pi- 
rated and drinted at Milan in the same 
year, by Alesandro Manuziano, who 
had established himself as a printer in 
opposition to Aldus Manuzio, and who 
contended with him in the publica- 
tion of the writings of antiquity. He 
appears to have obtained the sheets 
of Beroaldo’s Tacitus as they came 
from the press, and had probably 
nearly completed his impression be- 
fore he was aware of the heavy pe- 
nalties he was provoking. He was 
cited before the Pontiff to answer for 
his offence; but, owing to the inter- 
ference of some powerful friends, he 
was excused the weightiest portion of 
his punishment, namely, excommuni- 
cation; though it is a question whe- 
ther he would not have deemed the 
curses of the Pope a much lighter 


cause of complaint than the loss of 
his ducats. It is easy to conjecture 
what would be the sentiments of a 
modern publisher on such an occa- 
sion. A compromise was subsequent- 
ly entered into between Mavuziano 
and Beroaldo, and the former per- 
mitted under certain restrictions to 
vend his spurious edition. 

The Copy-right Act, notwith- 
standing its improvements, is still 
susceptible of further modification. 
** Authors,” says Mr. D’Isracli *, 
* continue poor, and booksellers be- 
come opulent—an extraordinary re- 
sult! Booksellers are not agents for 
authors, but proprietors of their 
works; so that the perpetual reve- 
nues of Literature are solely in the 
possession of the trade.” 

Literary might be as profitable as 
landed property to its possessor, if 
properly secured; but, as M. D' israeli 
very pertinently observes, ** success- 
ful Authors are heirs to fortunes, but, 
by a strange singularity, are disin- 
herited at their very birth; for on 
the publication of their works they 
cease to be their own — 
This is ordered somewhat differently 
in France, where the descendants of 
Racine and Corneille retain a claim 
to compensation from the proprietors 
of the French Theatres, whenever the 
Dramas of their immortal ancestors 
are performed. In that couatry par- 
ticular encouragement has been given 
to literary men. It was there decreed, 
in the affair of Crebillon, that li- 
terary productions should not be lia- 
ble to be seized by creditors. 

I think it possible for a greater in- 
dulgence to be granted to Authors in 
England than has ever as yet been al- 
lowed them, without infringing upon 
the interests of the Commonwealth. 
And that the Copy-right Act, even in 
its present reformed state, is capable 
of being very materially improved, is 
a fact, of which all who think proper 
to deliberate calmly upon the matter 
must be aware. 

I shall be pleased if these imperfect 
hints elicit remarks from any of your 
numerous Correspondents, on a sub- 
ject of such vital importance to Li- 
terature as that to which they are di- 
rected ; and shall gladly avail myself, 
at some future time, of such an op- 
portunity for entering more at large 
into the discussion. A——c. 





* ** Calamities of Authors." 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unban, 
yng rescue from oblivion the pe- 
rishing memorials of antient 
piety and magnificence, ere yet en- 
tirely effaced by the overwhelming 
power of Time, or the yet more le- 
velliog arm of * Modero Improve- 
ment,” is a pleasing, though melan- 
choly task, which, while it affords 
a legitimate source of innocent plea- 
sure, must at the same time impress 
on the mind av awful, though salu- 
tary lesson. 

The Quadrangular Tower, a draw- 
ing of which accompanies this*, was 
pulled down about two years ago, to 
make way for the erection of a School 
for the education of Children on the 
System of Dr. Bell, and was for many 
years used as the Common Gaol of 
the Borough of Tewkesbury. It is 
conjectured to have been originall 
intended as a receptacle for the bells 
belonging to the Abbey, of which it 
was undoubtedly anappendage, though 
its site is now at sume distance from, 
and apparently unconnected with it. 
But probably being found too weak 
to sepport the powerful vibration of 
the Bells, to which the extensive fis- 
sures on the North side are attributed, 
they were transferred to the central 
tower of the Abbey. To each of the 
four corners was affixed a winged fi- 
gure, which has been supposed to re- 
present demons in the act of flying 
away from the “ Harmony of the 
Steeple,” to which they are said to 
have an aversion, though this pro- 
perty is not enumerated in the list of 
good offices performed by bells in the 
following distich : 

** Laudo deum verum, plebem voco, con- 
gregu clerum, 

Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa de- 
coro.” 

Or in the inscription for Bells, men- 
tioned by Weever in his “ Funeral 
Monuments :”” 

‘* Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata 
pango, 

Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cru- 
eutos.”” 

Allow me to suggest, that the build- 
ing drawn and engraved by Mr. Mal- 
colm, in vol. LXXVII. ii. p. 489, 
was most probably intended to re- 


May 1. 





* The Tower being accurately repre- 
sented in the Wood-engraving in p. 526, 
it is unnecessary to copy this drawing. 
Epit. 


Tower at Tewkesbury.—Saxon Chronicle. 
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present the Mythe, in the parish of 
Tewkesbury, within half a milo of 
the Town. The drawing was taken 
at least 10 years ago; as about that 
time it underwent some material al- 
terations in the exterior. It is vul- 
garly called King John’s Castle, from 
an unfounded idea that that Monarch 
once inhabited it. F. I. 
A 

Mr. Urban, April 26. 

I HAVE been much gratified by 

a perusal of the Translation of 
the Saxon Chronicle, reviewed by 
you in p. 336. Not having the 
original of the Saxon Chronicle 
by me, I cannot refer to it; but I 
suspect Miss Gurney has no autho- 
rity for what appears to me an error, 
pp. 31. 635. * This year, &c. at Dor- 
chester (Oxfordshire ).” 

In the late edition of Hutchins, vol. 
IV. p. 86, Birinus, an Italian monk, 
did the same anno 634 in Wessex, 
and fixed an Episcopal See at Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire, and the au- 
thorities quoted are in Saxon Chron. 
p- 230. Godwin de Presul. p. 202, (not 
329.) Dug. Mona. Bede Hist. |. 3. 
c. 7. (not 1. 5. c. 19.) W. of Malms- 
bury, Brompt. Leland. It has always 
been a doubt with me whether Bi- 
rinus ever went into Oxfordshire. 
Bede says he arrived in the nation of 
the Geoisseans (West sex) and find- 
ing them all Pagans, he continued 
there, and the two Kings, Cynegils 
and Oswald, gave him the City call- 
ed Dorcic. E. B 

ec 

On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion, in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 

(Continued from p. 391.) 
E must now define a word not 
usually defined in philosophi- 
cal inquiries—I mean Faire. Faith 
is the eye of the soul. This is a dis- 
tinct organ, act, or faculty of the 
miod: as much so as reasoning, ima- 
gination, or belief of human occur- 
rences. A man may lose the use of 
this faculty, as he may his eye-sight: 
or he may have it diseased and ill- 
affected, just as he may any other 
sense, external or internal. Is it pos- 
sible that some persons (like Hume 
for example) may, io this accepta- 
tion of the word, have been born 
blind? Hume could no more reason 


upon, or conceive, what religious 
feeling 
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feeling was— still less calculate its 
effects — than a man born blind could 
comprehend what was meant by the 
word “scarlet.” The property of 
faith is to perceive a supernatural 
communication, a fact, precept, in- 
fluence, command, or power divine. 
It is the faculty whereby to perceive 
and feel Revelation. It has sagacity 
where reason is blind: and that it is 
not wrong, is proved by its effects, a 
supernatural goodness and cheerful- 
ness from HOPE penetrating its coun- 
tenance, speech, and actions.—It car- 
ries the divine letter of recommenda- 
tion in its face wherever it goes. It 
has a steady perception, and belief (of 
course) in the system of Providence— 
the full extent of whose plan is above 
and beyond its ken, but it sees plainly 
that the system of Providence here is 
a mysterious fragment of some whole 
—that the human soul, wondrous in 
its energies, possessing and agitating 
this body, its senses and organs, yet 
remaining invisible—is in a stage of 
progress from, and to, some point 
that from the infinite distance is hid 
from view. That it is making a tran- 
sit over the disc of finite space.— 
Faith hasa curiosity, a yearning after, 
immortality—an anxious expectation 
as if longing to be gone, upon a fair 
journey —a tenderness as of havin 
been parted from some one—and will 
take no consolation—a thoughtful- 
ness, as if recollecting a state, not by 
any means to be found here; but as 
something that it has seen or known 
before. Formed exclusively to believe 
divine truth, it has a ready presenti- 
ment of heavenly grace and favour, 
unless diseased with fanaticism or su- 
perstition, its two fatal disorders. 
But when sound, it is the rightful 
witness and trier, as to the fact, of 
divine interpositions, of the corres- 
pondence in evidence of things not 
contrary, indeed, to reason, nor in- 
compatible with it—closely in the 
analogy of it—for both are histori- 
cal;— but it is specifically different 
from reason—and as far above it, 
as reason itself is above brutish sa- 
gacity. 

Whoever has heard the evidence of 
Christianity must be stupid if he is 
not a Christian. He must have suf- 
fered some paralysis of the mind. He 
must have been by some accident be- 
reft, as Dr. Clarke has demonstrated, 
of that faculty, which links us with 
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the superior order of beings, and is 
aes of that golden chain let down 
rom heaven —alluded to by Homer, 
and the Pagan Poets. And, by the 
way, all the Pagan superstitions, whe- 
ther antient or modern, have, by the 
unanswerable learning of sound cri- 
ticism, been shewn to be only so many 
corrupted and mutilated remains of 
revelation, imperfectly transpired. 

The virtue of the Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, Sceptics, and Academicians, is 
founded ou apathy, and a self-balanced 
independence of the historical chain 
of things—the mutual connection with 
God and man. So the modern phi- 
lanthropist (as he is foolishly called) 
resolves charity into an expansion of 
self-love—a solecism in terms. But 
Christians make virtue a communi- 
cated feeling, (moving in the contrary 
direction, that is, from without, from 
around, and from on high: a grace 
derived from the Deity, our common 
FATHER. Itis drawn historically from 
thatsublimest and purest origin. Hence 
duty, fortified by habits of forbearing, 
and of active exertion of our facul- 
ties, repressing, of consequence, self- 
love: crossing, but not mortifying 
it, in the sense of the Monks, and Me- 
thodists, but of the Apostle. Hence 
general maxims, which are the pre- 
cis, result, or sum total, of historical 
experiences, and communicated truths. 
And thus it appears that prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, and justice, 
are only consequences that immedi- 
ately arise from Christian duty, or 
benevolence, i.e. gratitude to God 
and man, arising from the historical 
notice of our relations to them, re- 
spectively. 

Traditionary maxims of life, pro- 
verbs, approved apophthegms, rules, 
and aphorisms, or definitions, i.e. li- 
mitations of moral truth, were, as we 
have observed before, the first step 
in the science of moral philosophy. 
Proverbs are in Ernics what the best 
poetry and narration are in Critics, 
from their simplicity, ever in the 
mouths of the common-people. They 
were the precis of historical notices. 
So the first poetry consisted of short 
real histories. 

A didactic order or system of these 
proverbs reduced to heads, was next 
formed by the operation of simply 
noting differences among things agree- 
ing, and agreements among things 
differing, and then the further con- 

necting 
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necting them by some common prin- 
ciple of agreement into elements. But 
all this method of science is resorted 
to only when men have lost their 
way—they must discover every thing 
analytically. Whereas in the histo- 
rical convection, they are taught 
every thing beginuing from elements, 
that is, syuthetically. 

The origin of evil confining our 
view to this world, and we have not 
faculties to go above or beyond it, 
without the aid of revelation—is the 
losing this historical connection, the 
wandering out of our way, or rather 
some one super-eminent spirit or su- 
perior nature from pride and insub- 
ordination, breaking outinto Atheism: 
setting up his own insulated, and self- 
balanced system : and tempting others 
to form a sect or party in his sup- 
ports quarrelling with God and the 

istorical order of things. The golden 
chain is broken, for which is substi- 
tuted another chain or slavery. For 
in the due subordination of our duty 
to God, and man, in the ‘submission 
to zawrut authority, consists the 
only true and perfect freedom. 

When once sexuF becomes a sepa- 
rated and an insulated being, that 
very instant it becomes exposed to 
every temptation, whether from hu- 
man, or from invisible agency. It is 
in a desart or wilderness: and, imme- 
diately, temptation to a being (so cut 
off from the centre of order), attracts 
it by apparent good, like, but oppo- 
site to, the real good of God and 
man, and thus mediately and imme- 
diately of self—or the whole. 

Hence, by the puzzle of meta- 
physics, the sophistical systems : for 
instance, that all benevolence is ulti- 
mately founded on selfishness; i. e. 
that we are virtuous, because we see 
it to be our interest—and in truth, 
find it conducive to our best interests 
to be so: and, because we find more 
real pleasure in that course than in 
any other. But it is a solecism to 
call this (a happiness, resulting from 
self-love reduced to its due propor- 
tion, relation being had to God and 
man—to call this) se/fishness. Selfish- 
ness is the exclusion of those two 


relations. Yorick. 
(To be continued.) 
I 
Mr. Urzpan, June 5. 


S$ a tribute of justice, however 
late, allow me to request a place 
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in your Magazine for a few observa- 
tions on the memory of the late Dean 
of Christ Church. 

1 have always understood that the 
examinations at the conclusion of 
each Term, called “ Collections,” were 
the happy suggestion of Dr. Mark- 
ham, who, as | have been informed, 
laid the foundation of that discipline 
which his successors so ably maintain- 
ed. Dr. Bagot did wonders, consider- 
ing the disadvantages he had to 
struggle with, in an infirm habit of 
body and a very nervous tempera- 
ment; but the perfection of the dis- 
cipline for which Christ Charch has 
been so famed, though it did not ori- 
ginate with, yet certainly attained its 
acme, under the vigilant superintend- 
ance of Dr. Cyril Jackson, who, by 
the superiority of his various talents, 
the elevation of his mind, the assi- 
duous and total devotion of his time 
and labour to it, contributed to the 
completion of that arduous work—a 
work, however, which some have in- 
vidiously insinuated was no cost to 
him, since, by the congeniality of his 
pursuits, and the interest he felt for 
the place, it appeared to be his 
delight! 

But the secret and the success of 
his government of Christ Church lay 
in that happy application of oc- 
curring circumstances, and the judi- 
ciously adapting of all the various 
means of elementary discipline, which 
either the situation presented, or his 
own genius suggested, to the great 
object which he kept constantly in 
view. Whatever his authority and 
influence, his knowledge of human 
nature, his solid and penetrating judg- 
ment, his well-digested system of re- 
straint and encouragement, his va- 
rious and extensive learning, and, 
above all, his accurate insight into 
character; whatever occasions of im- 
provement these might offer, were 
instantly discerned, and as earnestly 
seized by him as prominent opportu- 
nities of useful or beneficent inter- 
ference. None of these were lost, or 
neglected ; and it was in the discreet 
and rigorous improvements of sea- 
sonable incidents and judicious obser- 
vation, that he as much surpassed his 
able predecessors as they might do 
any ordinary men. The effect was 


answerable; for no man, probably, 
as Governor of a College, ever did so 
much good in such a variety of in- 

stances, 
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stances, and to so many individuals 
of such differeat dispositions, temper, 
and apects in life, by a happy 
combination of talent, judgment, and 
assiduity, Dr. Jackson matured the 
understandings, cherished the virtues, 
corrected and improved the moral 
and religious habits, formed the taste, 
fixed or regulated the genius and the 
studies, and in every possible way 
aided the prospects and the interests, 
of a whole rising generation entrusted 
to his care. 

These remarks will not be thought 
over-drawa by persons who had the 
happiness of knowing Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son well. Some of our ablest Scholars 
and most experienced men have uot 
hesitated to place him in the same 
level with Drs. Barrow aad Bentley, 
who in their day were the glory of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; but, by 
his attainments on the extended field 
of natural and experimental philo- 
sopby, he was allowed to have been 
superior even to those justly-cele- 


brated Scholars. ALUMNUS. 
ac 
Mr. Urnsan, June 3. 


p- 8T1, you have given a Me- 
moir of that distinguished Divine, 
Philosopher, and Scholar, Dr. Isaac 
Milner. Before the death of his bro- 
ther, the Rev. Joseph Milner, author 
of the “ History of the Christian 
Church,” for whom he entertained a 
high regard, Hull was the most fa- 
vourite place of his residence. His 
lodgings there were a complete work- 
shop, filled with all kinds of carpeu- 
ters’ and turners’ instruments. There 
he was accustomed to relax his mind 
daily from the fatigues of study, by 
some manual labour. His lathe and 
appendages for turning were ex- 
tremely nice, and cost him no less 
than 140 guineas. He had also a 
very carious machine, partly of his 
own invention, which formed and po- 
lished at the same time, with the ut- 
most possible exactness, watch-whcels 
of every description. 

A celebrated Moralist of the pre- 
sent day maintains, that manual la- 
bour is ove great source of happiness. 
It is evident that we cannot bear 
withoat injury, for any long time, in- 
tense and uninterrupted thought; it 
is equally clear thaty when the mind, 
without any object of pursuit, is left 
to its own spootaneous scasibilities, 

Gant. Mac. June, 1820. 
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it turns either to the future or the 
past; aod, as we are either welan- 
choly or gay, so is too often the pros- 
pect before us. 

This state, therefore, of sensibility, 
exercising the mind, not according to 
the real existence of things, but to 
their accidental impression, is seldom 
profitable; besides this, it ean be no 
relief. to a mind already wearied with 
deep thinking. Something is wanted 
for this purpose, which gently exer- 
cises the mental powers on sume cor- 
poreal movement. Manual labour, 
requiring just dexterity enough to 
abstract the mind from its accustumed 
operations, seems best to answer this 
end. Let it not, therefore, be a mat- 
ter of surprize or ridicule, that a man 
of enlarged understanding, as in the 
present instance, should stoop for 
amusement to the drudgery of me 
chanical employment. 

Yours, &c. 
rr 

Lerrers From THe CONTINENT? 

(Continued from p. 417.) 
‘Lerrer V. 
Rue de Mont-Thabor, Paris, 
Aug. 8, 1813. 
UR Inn at St. Dennis, the Grand 
¥ Cerf, was large and showy, but 
the accommodations wretched. The 
meat was not eatable, and the bread 
sour. The night was so excessively 
hot (at four in the morning, thermo- 
meter 72), that | was obliged to sleep 
with the windows wide open; and 
there was a continual roll of carts 
and waggons, and cracking of whips, 
the whole night. St. Dennis isa large 
dirty town, with about 5000 inhabit- 
ants. The Church of St. Dennis is 
the King’s Chapel Royal. The West 
front has three old Saxon arches. One 
of the West towers has a spire. There 
is no middle tower. The vaults under 
the Choir of the Church were the 
burial-place of the Kings of France 
for about 1000 years; but at the Re- 
volution, in September 1792, the mob 
of Paris broke open-the tombs of the 
Kings, burnt the coffins of lead and 
wood, and scattered the Royal bones 
about the churchyard; where they 
remained, uuburied and unpitied, till 
the restoration of Louis. There were, 
however, a few of the tombs which 
escaped their attacks. The Church 
was also ransacked, and the organ de- 
stroyed, as well as the altars and - 
pe 
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pels, Buonaparte, though he did not 
choose to pay any respect to the re- 
mains of the Royal Family, yet was 
ambitious of being buried in the same 
lace from which their bones had 
mn removed. He accordingly pre- 
pared a vault for himself and his dy- 
nasty; the entrance to which was to 
be by two immense massy bronze 
doors, with three locks and keys: 
the keys to be kept by three of his 
favourite Generals; thus to secure 
himself as much as possible from any 
indignity to his Royal bones. The 
Sacristan (a Swiss) who shows the 
Church pointed out the bronze doors, 
and gave the account. Louis XVIII. 
has been employed in repairing the 
Chapel, and restoring things as far as 
possible ; 100,000 francs per annum 
(between 4 and 5000 pounds sterling) 
have been appropriated for this pur- 
pose ever since the Restoration. The 
whole interior of the Church, which 
is much in the style of Amiens, and 
nearly as handsome, has been tho- 
soul cleaned, and the windows put 
in perfect order. It is now useable 
for service, and Priests were at Mass; 
but the workmen’s hammers were 
sounding in all directions. They are 
renewing all the ornamental parts of 
the pillars. The vaults below, which 
are in the Saxon style, are very light 
aud cheerful, having several windows 
to the open air. They are also lofty 
and extensiye. All the scattered bones 
have heen carefully collected, and 
placed in a distant part of the vaults, 
which is walled up; and there is a 
large plate in front of it, on which, 
in letters of gold, are inscribed the 
names of at least 50 or 60 Kings, 
Queens, Dauphins, aod Princes, to 
whom the bones belonged—with a 
statement of the fact of their having 
been disinterred in September 1792, 
and re-buried in 1817. The rematus 
of Louis XVI. and Antoniette, which 
had been privately interred, were re- 
moved with great pomp to the church 
of St. Dennis, and are placed in a dis- 
tinct vault. The stone coffius of King 
Pepin, Louis VIII. and two or three 
otbers of the old Kings, have been 
found—though without avy bones: 
they are identified, and are to be pre- 
served. About twelve or fourteen 
old tombs of Kings remain entire. 
Statues of these Kings, as large as 
life, something in the style of those 
in York Minster, but recumbent on 
the nivoumeuts, are also perfect, and 
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have been cleaned. The black coffin 
of the Prince of Condé, who died 
about three months ago, is in a dis- 
tinct vault, but is shown through a 
grated door; and a new vault is made 
for the Royal Family. When the 
repairs are finished, it will be a most 
elegant building. It will, of course, 
have an organ, The sacristy or ves- 
7 is a handsome room, and is adorn- 
ed with paintings, representing the 
Coronations of several Kings, and 
other historical subjects. The great 
bell in the key of G has a remarkably 
rich tone. Near the West end is 
the monument of King Dagobert *, 
the founder of the Church. It is 
adorned with imagery in three com- 
partments, representing a legendary 
story. In the first, he dies; and the 
Devils, enraged at his having built a 
Church, seize him, and put bim in a 
boat to carry him to sea. But in the 
second, the Priests come to his assist- 
ance, throw the Devils overboard, 
and rescue the King; and thirdly, 
Angels carry him to Heaven. 

ln our road to Paris we passed near 
the heights of Montmartre, for the 

ossession of which a battle was fought 
in 1814. They are only a mile from 
the town, and are at least as high as 
Craike Hill. Paris stands nearly on 
a level. It extends in every direction 
three or four miles; and, on the 
whole, occupies much more ground, 
in proportion to its population, than 
London. The thinness of the popu- 
lation, and the want of bustle ard 
business, are very striking; and in 
winter, when few foreigners are here, 
they must be moreso. The clearness 
of the aimosphere gives it the ap- 
pearance of a country town. I have 
no doubt that one’s linen will keep 
clean twice as long here as in York, 
and seven times as long as in London. 
There is much dust, but it is quite 
white, and does not soil the clothes. 

After I had written my Letter on 
Friday, we walked to the Thuilleries. 
The Palace itself, in which the King 
resides, is a long range of buildings, 
very magnificent, extending about 
400 yards, aod fronting the West. 
Immediately in front are the gardens, 
with fountains, avenues, large orange 
trecs, fish-ponds, several antique sta- 
tues, &c. Though the publick have 
free admission, nothing is touched: 





* See our vol. LXXVII, i. 423. 518, ii. 
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not a statue loses a finger, a pond a 
fish, or a border a flower. How dif- 
ferent a people these from the mis- 
chievous John Bull, who, in a single 
fortnight, would totally ruin such a 
place as this, if it were as near as St. 
James's or Kensington are to London! 
To the Tuillerie Gardens succeed the 
Champs Elisées, which extend for 
about a mile Westward ; between the 
two is the Place Louis XV. a very 
handsome modern building. Behiod 
the Palace of the Thuilleries, viz. 
toward the East, are two wings, one 
of which is unfinished; the other is 
the Gallery of the Louvre; it runs 
parallel to the River, and is about 16 
or 1700 feet long; at the extremity 
of it is the square called the Old 
Louvre. The whole range of build- 
ings, running backward from the Pa- 
lace, cannot be less than 700 yards. 
The back front or East front of the 
Thuilleries forms a parade for the 
Military ; and is terminated by Buo- 
naparte’s triumphal arch, a clumsy 
piece of business—on which the Ve- 
netian horses were placed, which the 
Austrians removed, and restored to 
Venice. We went to the gallery of 
the Louvre. On showing our pass- 
ports, we were admitted without fee 
or reward. Foreigners have daily 
admission. The French only on cer- 
tain days. The company there were 
mostly English; they may be known 
by their countenances, but there is 
little difference in their dress from the 
French. The French women have 
now got bonnets with low crowns, 
but an immense circle round the face. 
All the English women have French 
bonnets, but they have a snugger 
style of dressing than the French. 
The mea wear hats with much nar- 
rower flaps than ours; and they have 
a much greater quantity of hair, 
which is porcupined and disordered ; 
—the Englishmen are snugly cropped. 
We spent an hour and a half in the 
gallery of antique statues, and vases; 
itis on the ground floor, and as the 
floor and walis are of marble, the 
gallery was pleasantly cool. It isa 
wonderfully grand Snag consist- 
ing of between 3 and 400 of the first 
pieces of sculpture in the world. Se- 


veral of the plundered statues were 
not reclaimed; and France was pos- 
sessed of a very noble collection be- 
fore the spoils of Buonaparte were 
brought to it. The Seine is the finest 
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tideless river I have ever scen, being 
about 200 yards wide, but ae sha 
low, and here navigable only for 
barges. It is of a bluish colour, and 
runs rather rapidly. There are se- 
veral bridges over it, but none that I 
have yet seen are remarkable for their 
beauty. The river, however, greatly 
exceeded my previous notion of it. 
At our Hotel only breakfasts are pre- 
pared, but dinners, &c. may be pro- 
cured from a Restaurateur. lt is 
within two minutes walk of the 
Tuillerie Gardens, and is near the 
Place Vendome, the hanadsomest 
square in Paris. In the centre of 
this square is a very noble column of 
bronze, erected by Buonaparte, and 
said to be made of the cannon taken 
at Austerlitz: the columu is sur- 
rounded with emblematical represen- 
tations of his victories, all carved in 
brass. At the top of this columa was 
a large statue of Buonaparte, but 
there is now the white flag. When 
Buonaparte was told of the change, 
he said, the French had better have 
set up a weathercock, as an emblem 
of their own fickleness. The Hos- 
pital for Invalid Soldiers, built by 
Louis XIV. has a splendid dome, 
which Buonaparte gilded to please 
the people. The Palais Royal is a 
large pile of buildings, occupying 
four unequal sides of a square, with 
piazzas, and very splendid shops of 
every description, coffee-houses, &c. 
In the centre is a large fountain, and 
avenues of trees. It is in these shops 
that the English spend their money. 
Those of the watch-makers, jewellers, 
and milliners, are extremely splendid. 
We dined at the Café de Chartres, 
where the water in the decanter 
brought to table was a lump of ice, 
aod the wine was served in coolers of 
ice. The French, in general, take 
their coffee and refreshments in the 
square; for which purpose there are 
several hundreds of chairs, and nume- 
rous groupes are silting the whole 
evening. The greatest quietness and 
order prevails. Ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen dive in the coffee-houses, 

In the evening we weut to the Mille- 
Colonnes Coffee-house: the celebrated 
lady, Madame Romaine, was not pre- 
sent, and her throue was filled by 
avother. It was formerly the throne 
of Jerome, the King of Westphalia. 
No dinners or wines are served bere; 
but ices, coffee, puoch, and liquors, 
are 
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are served in the greatest perfection. 
Several English ladies were here 
taking ices and lemonades. The name 
of Mitle-Colonnes is derived from the 
infinite multip|ification of the pillars, 
by means of mirrors in all directions. 

Ou Thursday the thermometer at the 
Royal Observatory was S8§ (mine at 
Chantilly 85); Friday, at the Obser- 
vatory, 844. 

Saturday. — This morning before 
breakfast | walked to the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. It is situated in the 
oldest part of Paris, about two miles 
from our Hotel, and on an island, 
South of the main stream of the Seine, 
nearly due Kast from the Thuilleries. 
lu the neighbourhood of Notre 
Dame the houses are six stories high, 
the streets narrower thau Spurriergate 
in York, and the population very 
thick. Notre Dame is a venerable 
old building, between Saxon and 
Gothic; the West front is very black, 
but from what cause does nol appear. 
There are two low stumpy towers, 
In the interior of the Church they 
have decorated the Saxon pillars with 
Corinthian ornaments. The congre- 
gation coosisted chiefly of children 
belonging to schools (boys and girls), 
who secined to conduct themselves on 
the Natioual system. As 1 retarned 
to breakfast, the troops of horse and 
foot, in blue, were parading at the 
back part of the Thuilleries. The 
guatds about the King’s person and 

alace are Swiss, as before the Revo- 
ution. They wear scarlet, turved up 
with black. After breakfast, we pro- 
ceeded to the paintings at the Louvre. 
They occupy the whole length of the 
first fluor of the gallery, which runs 
from Kast to West, more than 1600 
feet, in one unbrokén line ;‘ forming a 
most beautiful, elegant vista. The 
floor is inlaid with oak, and the roof 
very splendid. ‘The number of paint- 
ings is about 1100, viz, 200 French, 
whieh occupy the East end, at which 
you enter the gallery; 500 Dutch and 
Fleimish, the ceatre; and 400 Italian, 
the West end. 1 was there about 
three hours, and could only take a 
very cursory view. There is too 
much to be seen at once. The Freach 
paintings are very poor. Those by 
Rubens, Vandyke, Guido, and Car- 
racci, were the most striking; but 
there would be no end of entering 
into particulars, Servants in the 


Royal livery (blue and silver) are in 
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attendance, to see that no injury is 
done. There were not more than 30 
or 40 persons there, chiefly English 
ladies. —The Archbishop of Paris has 
just issued an ordivance, directing 
rain to be prayed for, for nime days. 
The barometer is falling. X. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
Mr. Urpan, June 5. 
CONSCIENTIOUSLY approve of 
the remarks contained im your 
last Review of a book entitled “ My 
Opinions since the Peace,” (p. 425), 
concerning the substitution of pota- 
toes for wheat. The Prime Minister, 
if his speech be correctly stated in the 
newspapers, observed that great in- 
jury had been done to the country, by 
breaking up wastes, and forcing pour 
lands, at great loss of capital, into 
the cultivation of wheat. It is evi- 
dent, from the modes of living among 
the superior classes, that bread is aot 
consumed in large quantities; and wet 
seasons, which are most injurious te 
wheat crops, are generally favourable 
to potatues; and under a proper at- 
teation to the cultivation of that reot, 
we need not depend upon importa- 
tion, or fear revolution. The bus- 
bandry alluded to cleans land, and is 
more profitable than wheat, but of 
greater expence and trouble in the 
process; still, however, as your Re- 
viewer incontrovertibly observes,cora- 
bills created a tax, of which the whole 
pressure as to severity fies upon the 
poor, and persons with large families ; 
and, under the circumstance of plenty 
of meat and potatoes, there exists no 
absolute necessity of imposing such a 
heavy stress upon the growth of 
wheat. Mr. Coke of Norfolk has 
ascribed sinister motives to many of 
the Petitioners ; nor is there any rea- 
son to think that the Philaothropist 
is in error, who, ftom consideration 
for the poor, does not deem the 
growth of wheat a sine qud non, es- 
sential to the support of our Consti- 
tution, Porartogsivs. 
I 
ANECDOTES OF THE ANCIENT ARABS. 
pee in a treatise concerning 
divine love, relates that Hosein 
having one day asked his father 44 
if he loved him, and received for ans- 
wer, that he loved him tenderly, he 
then demanded of his father if he 
loved God? to which he also answered 
in the affirmative; upon which — 
sal 
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said te him, “ Two loves can never 
meet in the same heart.” At these 
words, Ali was so moved, that he 
could, not forbear shedding tears; 
when Hosein, touched with the im- 
pression his words had made, in order 
to comfort his father, in asked 
him, “* Whether he should consider 
the sin of infidelity, or his death, as 
the greater evil?” Ali replied, “1 
would rather deliver you up to death 
than abandon my faith.” “By this 
mark thea,” said Hosein, “ it is ap- 
rent that the love you have for me 
is only a natural tenderness; that you 
bear toward God is a true love.” 

Al Hejéj, being one day in the 
country, met an 4rab of the Desart, 
who was a perfect stranger to him, 
and asked him what sort of a man 
this 41 Hejéj was, of whom people 
talked so much?) The Arad answer- 
ed, that he was a very wicked man. 
* Don't you know me, then?” said 
Al Hejéj. ‘* No,” replied the Arad. 
‘*1 am,” saith the other, “ Al Hejaj, 
of whom you give so bad a character.” 
Upon which the Arab, without the 
least emotion or concern, demanded 
of Al Hejaj, in his turn, whether he 
koew him? “No,” answered the 
other. “1 am,” said the Arad, “a 
member of the family of Zobdeir, 
whose posterity all become fools three 
days in the year, and this is one of 
them.” Al Hejdj could not forbear 
laughing at, and admiring, so inge- 
nious an evasion; so that, vnotwith- 
standing his natural fierceness, he 
pardoned the Arad. 

After Al Hejdj had defeated Ab- 
d'abrahmdn, aud killed 4000 of his 
men, and taken a great number of 
officers prisoners, all of which he re- 
solved to put to the sword; one of 
these, going to the place of execution, 
said, he had a piece of justice to de- 
mand of 41 Hejéj; as he had re- 
proved his General 4bd'abrahmdan, 
for speaking with great acrimony 
agaivst him. 41 Aejdj asked him 
whether he could produce any one to 
attest this point of conduct? To 
which he replied, “that one of his 
comrades, now condemned to die as 
well as himself, heard every thing 
that passed between bim and Abd'a- 
brahmdn vn this occasion.” Al Hejdj, 
being satisfied with the truth of the 
fact, asked the other why he did not 
behave in the same manner? This 
undauated man answered him fiercely, 
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“ { did not de it, because you are my 
enemy.” Upon which Ai Hejdj gave 
both of them their lives; the one, ia 
order to acknowledge the obligations 
he was under to him; and the other, 
for having confessed the trath with 

so much frankness and ~Saoee 
One day, as Al Hejdj was bunting, 
being ounce separated from his retinue, 
he found himself very thirsty in a soli- 
tary place, where an Arab was feed- 
ing his camels; as soon as Ai Hejdj 
appeared, those animals were scared 
away; which made the Arab, thea 
attentive to something else, lift up 
his head in a great passion, and say, 
“ Who is this, with his fine clothes, 
that comes here into the Desart to 
fright my camels? the curse of God 
light upon him!” Al Hejdj, without 
taking notice of what he said, made 
up to him, saluted him very civilly, 
and, after the Arab manner, wished 
him peace. But the other, instead 
of returning bis salutation in proper 
terms, answered him roughly ; telling 
him, “ that he neither wished bim 
peace, nor any blessing of God.” 47 
Hejdj seemed vot to understand him, 
and begged of bim, with great hu- 
mility, a little water to drink. The 
Arab told him, “ that he might alight 
and help himself, for he was neither 
his companion vor his servant.” 4/ 
Hejdj did as he bade him ; and, after 
he had drunk, asked him whom he 
took to be the most noble and excel- 
lent of all men? “ The Prophet sent 
by God, burst you!” answered the 
Arab. “ And what think you of Ali?” 
added Al Hejdj, ‘“ His Excellency 
cannot be sufficiently expressed by 
words,” replied the other. 4/1 Hejdj 
continuing his discourse, then asked 
him what opinion he entertained of 
Abd almdlec? To which at first he 
made no answer; but, being pressed, 
he at last dropped some words which 
seemed to imply that he believed him 
to be a bad Prince. ** Why so?” an- 
swered Al Hejdj. ‘ Because,” re- 
plied the Arab, “* he has sent us for 
a Governor the most wicked man 
under the Heavens.” The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth, when 
a bird flew over their heads, making 
at the same time a sort of noise; 
which the Arab had no sooner heard, 
than he looked stedfastly upon 4/ 
Hejdj, aud demanded of him who he 
was? Al Hejdj, aut choosing to give 
him a direct answer, desired to a 
the 
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the reason of that question. “ Be- 
cause,” said the Arab, “this bird as- 
sured me, that a company of people 
draws near, and that you probably 
are the Chief of them.” Al Hejdj’s 
attendants then came up, and, by his 
order, carried the Arab along with 
him; who, the next day, was ad- 
mitted to Al Hejdj's table, and com- 
manded by him to eat. The Arab 
then said his usual grace, ‘* God grant 
that the end of this meal may be as 
fortunate as the beginning.” Whilst 
they were eating, Al Hejdj asked 
him if he remembered the discourse 
that had passed between them the 
day before. The Arab answered him 
immediately, “‘ God presper you in 
every thing ; but as for yesterday’s se- 
cret, take care you do not divulge it 
to-day.” ‘That 1 most certainly 
shall,” replied Al Hejdj; “ but you 


must choose one of these two things ;: 


either to acknowledge me your mas- 
ter, and then I will retain you in my 
service; or else to be sent to the 
Khalif Abd-almdlec Ebn Merivdn, to 
whom I shall give an account of all 
that you have said of him.” The 
Arab, having heard Al Hejdj’s pro- 
posal, answered him instantly, *‘ There 
is a third way you may take, which 
seems to me to be much better.” 
‘What is that?” said 4l Hejdj. 
“‘ Send me home,” replied the Arab, 
**and let l and you never see one ano- 
ther more.” Upon which, 4/ Hejdj, 
not a little pleased to hear the poor 
man talk with so much spirit and 
vivacity, made him a present of ten 
thousand dirhéms, and dismissed him 
according to his desire. 

When Al Hejdj was upon his death- 
bed, he consulted his astrologer, to 
know of him if he bad not found in 
his Ephemerides that some great 
Captain was near the end of his days? 
The astrologer answered him, “ that 
a certain great Lord, named Kolaib *, 
was threatened with speedy death, 
according to his observations.” 4/ 
Hejéj replied, “* That is the very 
name my mother gave me when | 
was a child.” ‘“ Then,” said the as- 
trologer with great imprudence, “‘ you 
must certainly die, there is no room 
to doubt of it.” Al Hejdj, offended 
at this discourse, instantly replied to 
him, ** 1f that be the case, and you 





* Ko.aib, in Arabic, signifies a little dog. 
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are so dextrous in your predictions, 
I will send you before me into the 
other world, that I may make use of 
you there;” and at. the same time 
gave orders to have him dispatched 
immediately. 

About the 1 51st year of the Hejira, 
Jeytrjeyus, or George, Ebn Bakh- 
tishua Al Jondisdbrire, a famous phy- 
sician and a Christian, was brought to 
Court, in order to cure the Khalif of 
a want of appetite and indigestion, 
under which he at that time laboured, 
The physician, attended by his scho- 
lar, or pupil, sa Ebn Shahldtha, be- 
ing introduced to the Khalif, dis- 
coursed with him, both in Persic and 
Arabic, with great fluency and ele- 
gance; assuring him at the same 
time, after he had received from him 
an account of his disorder, that, with 
the Divine assistance, he could cure 
him. The Kalif, charmed with the 
gracefuloess of his person, the polite- 
ness of his language, and, above all, 
the assurances he had" iven him, or- 
dered a sumptuous ped costly vest to 
be put upon him, assigned him ne 
of the best apartments in his palace, 
and commanded his chamberlain Rabi 
to treat him with the highest marks 
of respect. George having in a short 
time effected a cure upon him, A/ 
Manstir one day asked him whether 
he was married? To which the phy- 
sician replied, “ that he had for his wife 
an old woman, who was extremely 
infirm, and not able to rise from her 
seat.” Upon this, the Khalif ordered 
Salem, one of his eunuchs, to take 
with him three beautiful Greek girls, 
and a present of 3000 dindrs, to 
George’s apartment; who, not find- 
ing him at home, left them with Jsa, 
his scholar, there. But George, upon 
his return, after reprimanding Isa for 
receiving them, returned them to the 
Khalif; who sending for him, and 
asking him with great surprize the 
reason of so sirange and unparalleled 
a conduct, the physician told him, 
without any scruple or hesitation, 
that it was not lawlul for a Christian 
to have more than one wife at a time. 
This increasing 41 Mansiir’s astonish- 
ment, he dismissed him with uacom- 
mon expressions of esteem, and after- 
wards heaped his favours with greater 
profusion upon him. 

The Khalif Al Mohdi, being one 
day engaged in a hunting-match, 

strayed 
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strayed from his attendants; and, be- 
ing pressed with hunger and thirst, 
was obliged to betake himself to ao 
*Arab’s tent that he discovered, io 
order to meet with sume refreshment. 
The poor man immediately brought 
out his coarse brown bread and a 
pot of milk to the Khalif. 41 Mohdi 
asked him if he had nothing else to 
give him? upon which, the Arab went 
directly to fetch a jug of wine, and 
presented it tohim, After the Khalif 
had drunk a good draught, he de- 
maoded of the Arab whether he did 
not know him? The other having 
answered, that he did not; “* I would 
have you know, then,” replied the 
Khalif, ** that | am one of the prin- 
cipal Lords of the Khalif’s Court.” 
After he had taken another draught, 
he put the same question to the Arab 
as before; who thereupon answering, 
** Have not I already told you, that 
I know you not?” Al Mohdi return- 
ed, “‘I am a much greater person than 
I have made you believe.” Then he 
drank again, and asked his landlord 
the third time whether he did not 
know him? To which the other re- 
plied, that “* he might depend upon 
the truth of the answer he had al- 
ready given him. “1 am_ then,” 
said Al Mohdi, ** the Khalif, before 
whom all the world prostrate them- 
selves.” The Arab no sooner heard 
these words, than he carried off the 
pitcher, and would not suffer his guest 
to drink any more. Al Mohdi, being 
surprized at this action, asked him 
why he carried off his wine? The 
Arab replied, “* Because I am afraid 
that, if you take a fourth draught, 
you will tell me you are the Prophet 
Mohammed ; and if by chance a fifth, 
that you are God Almighty himself.” 
This gentle wipe so pleased the Kha- 
lif, that he could not forbear laugh- 
ing at it; and being soon rejoined by 
his people, he ordered a purse of sil- 
ver and a fine vest to be given the 
poor man, who had entertamed him 
im so hospitable a manner. Upon 
which the Arab, in a transport of joy 
for the good fortune he had met 
with, said to the Khalif, “1 shall 
henceforth take you for what you 
pretend to be, even though you 
should make yourself two or three 
times more considerable than you 
have done. 
(To be continued.) 
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Great Gransden 

Mr. Unsan, Vicarage, May 29. 
_ page 338 you have noticed my 

* Letter to the Author of a Tract 
entitled The Stage,” &c.; and you 
begin your Review by saying, 

** In p. 6 of this Pamphlet, we find the 
following passage : 

“The Fathers of the Christian Church, 
by conspiring to suppress the Theatres of 
Greece and Rome, re-barbarized Europe, 
and condemned the victims of their tuition 
to a millenium of ignorance, vassallage, 
and woe.’ 

“ Aod in p.7, we are told that the 
Theatre has been a palladium of liberty, 
wisdom, and civilizatiou,” 


From the manner in which you 
have introduced these quotations, I 
fear that your Readers will think that 
these are my sentiments, whereas the 
contrary is the case; and the object 
of that Pamphlet is to remonstrate 
with the author of the Tract entitled 
“ The Stage,” &c. published by the 
Religious Tract Society, for having 
quoted these and other passages as 
being in my * Discourses on the 
Stage,” published in 1809; whereas 
neither such words, nor such senti- 
ments, are to be found in them; but 
they are the sentiments of the Editor 
of the “ Annual Review,” in review- 
ing the first edition of Dr. Styles’s 
** Essay on the Stage,” and quoted by 
Dr. S. in the third edition of his Es- 
say, with a view to answering them ; 
and, by a careless and strange misap- 
prehension of the Author of the Tract 
on the Stage (who acknowledges his 
obligations to Dr. S.’s Essay, and 
who, | believe, had never read, nor 
even seen, my Discourses), he has 
attributed them to me: it is a very 
remarkable fact in the history of lite- 
rature and literary party. 

After my “* Letter” was printed, I 
found, from the volume entitled 
“ Proceedings of the first Twenty 
years of the Religious Tract Society” 
(p. 417), that this Tract, called “The 
Stage; three Dialogues between Mr. 
Clement and Mr. Mortimer,” was 
written “ by a Member of the Com- 
mittee,” and which Committee con- 
sists of twelve persons, whose names 
are given at p.46!. I sent copies to 
the Author and to the Committee, and 
received a Letter from the committee, 
saying, that “ any inaccurate quota- 
tions made therein will be corrected 
in 


ee 
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in the next edition.” After waiting 
> of a month in expectation 
of hearing from the Author, and find- 
ing the Tract was still sold, I wrote 
another Letter to the Committee, in 
which | said, ‘“*I think you are not 
doing justice, either to me, or to 
yourselves, if you continue the sale 
of the present edition, as it does not 
contain merely some inaccurate quo- 
tations, that is, passages not cor- 
rectly quoted from my work; but 
what it professes to quote from my 
work, is not only not to be found 
there at all, but I expressly censure 
many of the very things which I am 
accused of having defended, and in 
general condemn every thing con- 
trary to the genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity. In continuing the sale of the 
Tract, therefore, you are dispersing 
falsehood and calumny, knowing it to 
be so; and how far this is consistent 
with a Christian Society, 1 appeal to 
your own bosoms, severally and 
jointly, to determine.” This Letter 
was dated February 29, and I have 
not heard, either from the Author, or 
the Committee, since no re-Tract-ation 
has been made, and the Dialogues are 
still continued on sale, purporting to 
be the second edition of ten thousand 
copies. James Piumprre. 
a 

Queen Squure, 

Mr. Ungar, Bloomsbury, June 6. 
ty following is a remarkable 

Grant of Dengy Hundred in Be- 

sex. In the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, all that part of ground now 
known by the name of Dengy Hun- 
dred, was a forest, as appears by a 
Grant of that Prince to Randulph 
Peperking among the records of the 
Exchequer, as follows,—a specimen 
at once of the generosity and unde- 
signing simplicity of the times: 

“ Iche, Edward Koving, 
Have geven of my forrest and keeping, 
Of the Hundred of Chelmer and Dancing, 
To Randulph Peperking,and to his kindling; 
With Hearte and kind, Doe and Bocke, 
Hare and Fox, Cat and Brocke, 
Wild Fowell with his Flocke, 
Patriche, Fesant Hen, and Fesant Cocke, 
With greene and wilde stob, and flocke, 
To keepen and to yemen by all his might, 

by day and eke by night ; 

Aad hounds for to holde 
Good, swift, and bolde: 
Fower Grey-hounds and six Racehes 
For Hare and Fox and wild Cattes.— 
And therefore Iche made him my booke ; 


Witness the Bishop Wolston, 

And booke ylered many on, 

And Sewyne of Essex, our brother, 
And token him many other, 

And our Steward Howelin, 

That besought me for bim.” 

Yours, &. Ww. R. 

ne 

Mr. Urnsan, June 7. 

VERY superficial Classick knows 

that there have been various dis- 
cussions upon the Latin imperfect 
tenses of the indicative mood, and 
that there is an eternal confusion of 
the tense in question in the passive 
voice with the preterperfeet, both 
being assimilatsd under the sign was. 
Permit me to send you the proper 
correction, viz. that was have 
been apply to the preterperfect, and 
that was being and used to be, are the 
real signs of the passive imperfect.— 
Two excellent examples from Cicero 
(in Anton. Philipp. ii. c. 17.) will 
show how much the strength of a 
passage is diminished by- the erro- 
neous substitute of simple was. 

Was being. Ab hord tertid bideba- 
tur, ludebatur, vomebatur. “It was 
being drunk, riotisg and vomiting, 
from the third hour,” or, if the verb 
be changed into the active voice, as 
better accommodated to English 
idiom, “ They were drinking, riot- 
ing, and vomiting, from the third 
hour.” 

Used tobe. Qua in illd villd anica 
dicebantur ? Que cogitabantur ? Que 
literis mandabantur ? ‘* What things 
used before to be said in that place ? 
What things used to be thought? 
What things used to be committed to 
letters ?” 

Now, if we read these passages by 
the simple sign were, that fine figure 
the Erotesis is reduced to a caput 
mortuum, and the native Herculean 
force of the Latin language, changed 
from forensic vigour into drawing- 
room tattle. Pxpacocus. 

mg 

Mr. Uspan, June 9. 


si etymology of the word goose- 
berry, given in p. 318 (April), 
I consider as a mistake; and am of 
opinion that the true way of spelling 
the word is not either goose-berry or 
gorze-berry, as it probably comes 
trom the Latin grossula, or the 
French groseille,—a gooseberry. 1 
observe im Ainsworth's Latin Dic- 


tionary, that grossus and grossulus, 
are 
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are both translated, a green fig not 
yet ripe; whether grossula has been 
applied to the gooseberry from any 
fancied resemblance tu. an unripe fig, 
I cannot determine. 

I imagine the food commonly call- 
ed gooseberry fool means squeezed 
(or pressed) gooseberries.—See Buy- 
er’s French Dictionary ; — fowler 
(presser), to crowd or squeeze ; fou- 
dau, a stamper of grapes; perhaps 
gooseberry jam would not be an im- 
proper name for this article; although 
certainly it is not prepared like what 
is by confectioners called jam. May 
not the name Cockney*, also mention- 
ed in page 318, be derived from co- 
quin (French), a knave, aod signify a 
a little knave (coquinelte) ? 

A Constant Reaper. 
6a 

Mr. Urnsan, May 12. 
I NEVER took any great interest 

in the much controverted ques- 
tion as to the Author of Junius’s Let- 
ters; but was a good deal struck as I 
happened yesterday to be reading a 
Memoir of the late Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, K.B. in the Annual Biography 
and Obituary for 1820, p. 217, where 
I met with the following paragraph : 

*« One of his maxims was, that the views 
of every one should be directed toward a 
solid, however moderate, independence,— 
without which, no man can be bappy, nor 
even honest.” 

i recollected what i bad seen in one 
of your Magazines a few years ago, in 
a Critique on Junius’s Letters, and 
turned to the Number for Dec. 1812, 
p- 552, where I-found the followiog: 

“Let all your views ia life be directed 
to a solid, however moderate, indepen- 
dence,—without it no man can be happy, 
nor even honest,” 

Who is the Author of the above 
assertion respecting Sir Philip, 1 am 
entirely ignorant, and therefore can 
form oo judgment of the grounds he 
had for making it: I merely submit 
my observation to the. consideration 
of yourself and your Readers. 

To your “ Constant Reaper,” 
in p. 290, it may be sufficient to an- 
sawer, that the Ecclesiastical Law 
knows vothing of the wives or chil- 
dren of spiritual men; and that, from 
the moment when a sew incumbent 

* See a curions Dissertation on the 
word ‘* Cockaey,” in Pegge’s Anecdotes of 
the English Language.—Eprr. 

Gert. Mac. June, 1820. 
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has obtained “ real, actual, and cor- 
poral possession,” of his benefice, by 
institution and induction, even if # 
were possible to be accomplished on 
the day after his predecessor's death, 
he certainly has a legal right to de- 
mand all the profits and advantages 
thereof, of which the use and enjoy- 
ment of the glebe and manor are cer- 
tainly not the smallest. 
Respecting the curious Letter, p.310, 
recording the munificent donations of 
her Grace lice Duchess Dudley (so 
created by letters patent, dated at 
Oxford, 23 May, 20 Car. I. during 
the term of ber natural life), I know 
nothing of any benefaction to the 
Poor of St. Alban’s; but to her do- 
nation of splendid Communion plate 
to the Church of Si. Peier in St. Al- 
ban’s I can bear abundant testimony, 
having frequently seen it; and find- 
ing, also, at the end of the old Parish 
Register Book, a memorandum in- 
serted by order of a Vestry holden 
24 March, 1667, and signed by Joha 
Retchforde, Vicar; Ro. Rebutham, 
Thomas Coxe, Thomas Arris, M.P. 
for the Borough, and six other of the 
Parishioners, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of one silver flagon gilt and 
bandsomely chased, with a cover,— 
one calice, and paten to the said ca- 
lice,x—and a bread-bow!] aud cover, 
from the said Duchess Dudley, in the 
time of the late plague and pestilence 
inhabiting New Barns within this pa- 
rish, to testify their grateful recog- 
nition of so great a favour, and to 
derive to posterity the memory of so 
great a benefit:” in addition to these, 
the List of Benefactions to the Parish 
mentions * also a small palten, seem- 
ingly of the same workmanship with 
the rest, and probably the gift of the 
same person, who appears to have 
died Jan. 22, 1668-9, wt.90.” J.B. 
a 

Mr. Urnsan, April 15. 
i beautiful Liturgy provided 
by our excellent Church for the 
use of her members is, in its several 
parts, so admirably adapted to the 
different occasions for which they are 
appointed, that it must grieve any 
one sincerely attached to her from 
rinciple, to see some of her most so- 
emo rites admivistered in an irre- 
verent, slovenly, or indecent manner. 
Many of our Parochial Clergy con- 
scientiously refuse to baptize infants, 
unless 
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unless in cases of necessity, except 
they are brought to church: parents, 
in other instances, who give the sub- 
ject the consideration it demands, vo- 
luntarily take their children to the 
place consecrated to that purpose. 

! apprehend that, where the Rubric 
is precise in its directions, an indivi- 
dua! is not at liberty to act contrary 
to it without some urgent necessity. 
That orders the Priest to come “ to 
the font:” the gentleman who, on the 
occasion I allude to, officiated for the 
Rector, who was absent in the coun- 
try, chose to solemnize the rite in the 
Vestry. “ The Font is to be filled 
with pure water;” and, as Archdeacon 
Yardley observes, “it ought to be 
pure, both in regard to decency, and 
to the spiritual significancy of it, as 
employed to wash away sins,” he 
made use of a basin; which seemed, 
by the thick scum of dust on the sur- 
face of the water, to have served the 
same purpose some days, if not weeks. 
The appearance of the surplice ac- 
corded with the other outward de- 
cencies, 

The first question was omitted, as 
apparently unnecessary. The exhort- 
ation, and two following prayers, I 
conclude, were read verbally right, 
because | now and'then caught a sen- 
tence of them; but the delivery was 
so rapid, and in a provincial accent, 
that, unless I had been previously ac- 
quainted with the substance of them, 
my ignorance would not have been 
much instructed on that occasion. 
Except from the words * Let us 
pray,” the transition from the ex- 
hortation to the prayers would have 
been unnoticed, no hassocks being 
provided for kneeling. The Gospel 
onitted, the exhortation upon the 
words of it was given with the ce- 
lerity of the former one: and the 
prayer following sharing the fate of 
the Gospel, the concluding words of 
the exhortation formed a very strange 
prelude to the words addressed to the 
godfathers and godmothers. ‘The 
questions aod auswers which follow 
seemed a race between the Priest 
and Clerk, which should most effec- 
tually assist in the quick dispatch of 
the ceremony. The tatter took the 
sole responsibility for the infant on 
himself; not allowing those whv at- 
tended, for that .purpose time for 
moore thag a mental assent. We were 
briefly asked, whether we believed 
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the Articles of the Christian’ Faith, 
without having them specified ; which 
the Clerk alone most liberally vouch- 
ed for. When the Lord’s Prayer was 
begun, the Minister looked round for 
something, which he certainly was 
not long in finding, for, by the time 
he-got to the middle of it, he pulled a 
chair towards him to piace one kuee 
on, and which was pushed away at 
the beginning of the next prayer, 

Thus irreverently was the helpless 
infant placed in the arms of Christ: 
thus was the Covenant apparently re- 
garded as “ an unholy thing,” by one 
of “ the stewards of the mysteries of 
God.” 

When the Church of England se- 
parated from the Church of Rome, 
she threw off with the heavy yoke, 
not only her unsound opinions, but 
her cumbrous and gaudy trappings; 
retaining with ** the truth as it is in 
Christ,” such outward ceremonies avd 
dress, as appeared in the judgment 
of wise and good men, calculated to 
impress such reverent and selemo 
feelings as would fix the attention, 
heighten the devotion, and purify the 
mind. But, unless “ things be done 
decently and in order,” “ our excel- 
lent Liturgy, compiled by Martyrs 
and Confessors,” will rapidly sink in- 
to contempt. Churches planted by 
Apostles, aod once in a flourishin 
condition, have disappeared. Ge 
forbid that should be the fate of ours: 
yet who can tell what will be her 
condition, if disgust instead of devo- 
tion be excited by her Ministers; if, 
joined to outward assaults, the gar- 
risou be treacherous, aod with their 
loins vogirt, without their breast- 
plate, their feet unshod, their heads 
bare, without either sword or shield, 
stand unarmed in the breach them- 
selves have helped to make? Will 
not her numerous enemies, dissonant 
in their sentiments, and differing on 
every other poiat, join, as they always 
have done, in making common cause 
against our holy Mother? Who shall 
sustain her, if ber own sona fail her ? 
Who will reverence her, if her own 
children insnit and contemn her? 
May their eyes be opened before it 
be tvo late, to the inestimable bléss- 
ings enjoyed by those who, from cir- 
cumstances as well as from free 
choice, can really and truly call him-- 
self A Mewser oF THE CHURCH oF 
ENGLAND. €.§. 


Mr. 
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-Mr. Urnsan, June 2. 

pot me to tender for your 
: amusement and lo the ingenuity 
of your Readers, whose communica- 
tiens will be highly acceptable, the 
following account of a Medal, which 
has receutly come into my possession. 
I should premise that its metal is sil- 
ver, and its size somewhat less than 
that of a balf-crown. 

The obverse exhibits two fuil-leagth 
male figures with hats, perukes, 
swords, having cvats buttoned to the 
lowest part,—apparently in the cos- 
tume of the middle or later part of 
the seventeenth century ; one of them 
appears to be offering his snuff-box 
tu the other, who is either putting 
the pinch to, or actually pinching the 
offerer’s nose. The legend is 

Failes-vous cela pour m’affronter? 

On the reverse,—a figure, also full- 
length, with a lantern, is opening 
the earth; the sun at the same time 
shining in full lustre upon him ;—with 
reference, we apprehend, to Diogeues’ 
celebrated search after Athenian ho- 
nesty. The legend, 

Je cherche du courage pour mon 

maistre. 

Of this Medal, which is in remark- 
ably fine preservation, 1 subjuin what 
I received from a very respectable 
authority, the external history. 

Upon cutting down a tree in the 
neighbourhood of Linton, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1818, a koob upon ils trunk 
was lopped off, and out trundled the 
subject of the present communication. 
It had been thrust under the bark, 
most probably for concealment ; as 
it obviously contains some allusion, 
ae or political, which might 

ave been coupled with danger: and 
its insertion had naturally, 1 suppose, 
occasioned the wen. 

1am too little of a Numismatist to 
know whether or not this Medal be 
valuable for its rarity. Perhaps some 
one of your many Correspondents will 
take the trouble of enlightening me. 

Yours, &c. F. Wrancuam. 
a 

Mr. Unpan, June 3. 

Te agitation annually of the Ca- 

tholic Question by no means les- 
sens its importance, and whilst it af- 
fords increasing bopes to the Catho- 
licks themselves, it should be met by 
correspondent considerativy in the 
opposing party. The emancipation 


of this powerful body of subjects (hut, 
perhaps, 1 may be wrong), | never 
could view as consistent with those 
glorious privileges we derived in 
1688. For though I would not wil 
lingly be thought intolerant to any 
description of persons whatever io 
civil and religious liberty, yet I can- 
not shut my eyes to those abuses 
which the Catholics have invariably 
attached to every species of grant 
that has been megde to them in these 
kingdoms, pointing out the necessil 
of restrictive measures with so ambi- 
tious, persevering, and persecutivg a 
people. 

1 beg most earnestly to call your 
altention to the experiment that was 
made in the days of Charles!.; and to 
see what miserable effects followed 
upon concessions which, as Rapin 
says, * were of ill consequence to 
England,” and which he could trace 
in their origin but to two motives, 
James’s vanity and avarice. 1 allude 
to the Marriage Treaty of Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria; the VIlith, 
Villth, 1Xth, Xth, Xith, XIlth, 
X1Vth, and X1Xth, of which Articles 
are as follow: 

Vil. 

* The free exercise of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Apostolic Religion shall be granted 
to Madame, as likewise to all the children 
that shall be born of this marriage. 

VILL. 

“To that end Madame shall have a 
Chapel in all the Royal Palaces, and in 
every place of the King of Great Britain’s 
dominions, where he or she shall reside. 

1X. 

“The said Chapel shall be beautified 
with decent ornaments, and the care and 
custody thereof shall be commitied to 
such as Madame shal! appoint. The 
preachiug of God’s Word, and the admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments, shal! be en- 
tirely free ; and the Mass, and the other 
parts of Divine Service, shall be celebrated 
according to the custom of the holy Ro- 
man Church, with all jubilees and indal- 
gences which Madame shall procure from 
Rome. There shall be aiso a Churchyard 
allowed in the City of Loudoun, where, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Roman 
Church, such of Madame’s attendants 
shall be buried, as happen to die, which 
shall be done in a modest manner, The 
said Churchyard shall be enclosed, that it 
may. not be profaned. 

x. 

“* Madame shall have a Bishop for her 
Almoner, who shal} have all necessary 

authority 
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authority and jurisdiction in all things 
belonging to Religion, and shall have 
powers to. proceed, according to the Ca- 
nons, against such as shall be woder his 
charge. And in case the Civi} Court shali 
lay hold on any of the said Ecclesiastics 
for some State crime, and information be 
made against him, he shall be sent to the 
said Bishop, with the informations and 
proceedings ; and the said Bishop, after 
degrading him, shall put him again into 
the hands of the Secular Court. For any 
other crime, the Civj} Court shal! send 
back the said Ecclésiastie to the Bishop, 
who shall proceed against him according 
to the Canons. And in case of absence 
or sickness, the Bishop’s Vicar shall have 
the same authority. 
XU. 

“* Madame shall have in her house 28 
Priests or Ecclesiastics, Almovers, and 
Chaplains, included, to serve in her Cha- 
pel; and if there are any regulars, they 
shall wear the habit of their order. 

XIl. 

“The King and Prince shall oblige 
themselves, by oath, not to attempt by 
any means whatever, to persuade Madame 
to change her Religion, or to engage her 
io any thing repugnant to it. 

XIV. 

** All the domestics Madame shall bring 
into England shall be French Catholics, 
chosen by the most Christian King ; and 
in the room of those that die, she shall 
take other French Catholics, with the con- 
seat, however, of the King of Great Bri. 
tain. 

XIX. 

“ The children which shall be born of 
the marriage shall be brought up by Ma- 
dame, their mother, till the age of 13 
years,” 

Private or Secret Articles. 

1. ‘* That the Catholics, as well eccle- 
siastical as temporal, imprisoned since 
the last Proclamation which followed the 
breach with Spain, should all be set at 
liberty. 

2. “* That the English Catholics should 
be no more searched after, nor moiested 
for their Religion. 

3. “ That the goods of Catholics, as 
well ecviesiastical as temporal, that were 
seized since the forementioned Proclama- 
tion, should be restored to them.” 

Rapin’s Hist. Eng, Vol. I. pp. 233, 807. 


Now the first effects of these mon- 
sirous concessions, and of the estab- 
lishment of the Bishop of Maude and 
his Clergy at the English Court, were 
domestic dissentions sown bet ween the 
King and Queen. The disaffected in 
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Parliament were next instigated - 
against every thing connected with 
the service of the King, and the tran- 
quillity of the realm. The Queen’s 
house was converted into an assembly 
of Jesuits, where every thing- passing 


privately between the King and Queen 


was discussed, obliging the latter to 
follow their suggestions, after having 
acquired that influence upon ber gen- 
tle mind, that nothing could subdue. 
They inspired her with the greatest 
hatred of every thing Protestunt, and 
even English, and, subjecting her per- 
son to the rules of monastic obe- 
dience, crowoed the whole, by lead- 
iog her publicly in penance, on foot, 
through a public park, in the face of 
thousands, to Tyburu, to offer up her 
prayers for the souls of the Gunpow- 
der conspirators, who were sacrificed, 
as they averred, not to the cause of 
Treason, but of Religion. 

This last circumstance, extracted 
from ao official document, signed 
“ Thos. Coventry, Keeper of the 
Seals; Marlborough, High Treasu- 
rer; Mauchester, President of the 
Council,” &c. &c. produced with 
much earnestness, a few months after, 
though it took place in the presence 
of crowds of people, a denial of the 
occurrence from the French Ambas- 
sador, but as he accompanied this as- 
sertion with his ability to justify it, 
if it took place, its force is much 
weakened ; and I cannot, Mr. Urban, 
with him “ m’ offre quant & quant 
de prouver l'on eust tres bien fail de 
la commettre.” (Emb. M. De Bas- 
sompierre. ) 

Nor must it be urged that all this 
happened in a dark and unenlighten- 
ed age. The days of Shakspeare 
were scarcely past. The names of 
Bacon, Coke, Ben Jonson, Spelman, 
Seldeo, Dr. Wm. Hervey, Cowley, 
Milton, Lord Clarendon, and the vir- 
tuous Evelyn, shew the state of learn- 
ing at this period, equally distinguish- 
ed by its enlightened introduction 
and circulation of Newspapers, and 
hy that Royal patronage aod encou- 
ragement given to the Arts in ge- 
neral. 

These are serious consequences, 
and such as require in a Protestant 
Government and Nation, like ours, 
more than ordinary hesitation, be- 
fore we admit to power a portion 
of our fellow-countrymen, already 
enjoying liberty of worship, who are 

at 
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at the mercy of the revived Order of 
Jesuits and Foreigners, who, from the 
nature of the Catholic Hierarchy, can 
pever cease to have an influence upon 
them, dangerous, in the highest de- 
gree, to every blessing, spiritual and 
temporal, enjoyed by a Protestant 
Englishman. Curistianvs. 





Mr. Urnsan, June 4. 

bby Correspondent E. FP. B. hav- 
ang revived the subject of the 
initial designation LL.D. upon which, 
as he remarks, we have already had 
** much debate ;”—as the original 
agitator of the question proposed 
thereupon, I beg to be forgiven for 
adding one word more respecting 
what, perhaps, is of greater import- 
ance than some of my informants and 
auswerers seem to be perfectly aware. 
That LL.D. as a re-duplication (if 
that term be at all allowable), may 
‘be regarded as a practice amongst the 
Roman writers, sufficiently common 
to justify its adoption and cvatinu- 
ahce amongst ourselves, | have no 
objection to concede to “ E. F. B."— 
That LL.D. may signify Legis Legum 
Doctor, | aw equally willing to con- 
cede to “ Gaven Croom.”— That 
D.L.L. may by some persons have 
been written to designate themselves 
as Doctors of both Laws, Civil and 
Canon; or that the custom which 
has so long % obtained of designating 
the Law Degree by the letters LL.D.” 
may have originated partly in the 
ambiguity of the initials J.C.D. or 
D.C. L.” according to the opinion of 
R. C. (vol. LXXXYVIL. ii. p. 487), I 
might, without much reluctance, per- 
haps, also concede ;—although I con- 
‘fess that I do not exactly feel the full 
force which I am persuaded that your 
Correspondent wishes to give to his 
argument: but in truth and fact, 
good Mr. Urban, it was not the origin, 
or even the propriety of these parti- 
cular letters as distinctive marks of 
the highest degree ia the faculty of 
Law, which is conferred in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, that at all entered 
into my consideration, when | ad- 
dressed to you my first Letter on the 
subject :—but the questions implied 
in the doubts which I expressed re- 
specting the confusion likely to en- 
sue upon a change which might sub- 
ject that learned body to the charge 
of unacknowledged error, or pusitive 
inconsistency, were these: — /f the 
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letters LL.D. had been improperly 
employed during so many ages, why 
were they uniformly continued until 
this present wera? and if properly, 
why are they now changed? Have 
the Heads of Houses now, for the 
first time, discovered what R. C. ap- 
pears to have known so long ago,— 
that “it is certainly improper” to 
annex LL.D.; although, to the most 
worthy names which are entered upon 
the University books for centuries, 
they will be found annexed. Or, how 
otherwise is it that. the same Degree, 
conferred in’ the same form end man- 
ner, is no longer to be marked simi- 
larly, unless for some such reason as 
that which I before hinted at—a 
compliance with fashion, and a desire 
of change, rather than a conviction 
of error; which cannot very decently 
be charged upon so learned and ve- 
nerable a body, of whom it cannot 
be imagined that they ever light 

adopted that which | am afraid, al- 
most afraid to suppose, they have 


rather lightly abandoned. LL. D. 
——— 
Mr. Urspan, June 5. 


ig your Magazine for 1748, I ob- 
serve a short account of the dis- 
covery of many human bones filled 
with lead, dug up at Newport Pag 
nell, in Bucks, in 1619, said to 
taken from Weever, and with the ad- 
ditional remark, that the writer, from 
the position of the body, as mentioned 
by that author, judges it to bave 
been “ buried before, or very soon 
after, the establishment of Chris- 
tianity” in this country. Io another 
Number, a Correspondent states that, 
in 1727, the greater part of the town 
of Newport Pagnell was consumed 
by fire, together with the parish 
church; and that the leaden covering 
of the roof of that building being 
melted, ran amongst the ruins into 
many of the graves, whence your 
Correspondent states that he himself 
afterwards saw many bones taken, 
which were filled with the lead so 
meited, particularly a thigh bone, &c. 
Nothaving Weever’s book at hand, 
I shall be obliged by any of your Cor- 
respondents affording me authentic 
information respecting the circum- 
stances alluded to, more especially 
with regard to the position of the 
dead body spoken of by Weever, and 
which gave rise to the conjecture re- 
specting its so early interment. I 
must 
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roust confess that, at first sight, it ap- 
peared to me more likely to be an 
error of the press, and ventured to 
suppose that the date should have 
been 1629 instead of 1619; the fire 
mentioned in the latter account hay- 
ing happened in 1627, and, conse- 
quently, that both the one account 
and the other related to one and the 
same discovery; but Mr. Cooke, in 
his little volume of Topographical 
Descriptions of the County of Bucks, 
having also noticed the circumstance 
(with a slight variation, namely, that 
a skull only is spoken of), with the 
date 1619; I am desirous of ascer- 
taining the fact, which seems to have 
been overlooked by the industrious 
Mr. Lysous, as he has neither men- 
tioned the fire, vor the particwar and 
singular effect attributed to it. 
Query. What was the usual posi- 
tion of the dead when interred, pre- 
vious to the establishment of the 
Christian Religion bere in England? 
The above phenomenon, if 1 am not 
under a strange mistake, has engaged 
the attention of the learned, and I 
have a faint recollection of having 
been shown a skull, supposed to have 
been filled, as to its cavities, with 
lead, or some mineral substance, 
either in the Museum of the late Dr. 
Huoter, or the present ingenious Mr. 
Heaviside; but whether that parti- 
cular preparation had any connexion 
with Newport Pagnell fire, | know 
bol: however, | take the liberty of 
mentioning the incident, as it may 
tend to elicit the information which I 
am desirous to obtain. Perhaps, if 
this should happen to meet the eye of 
the worthy incumbent of Newport, 
he may condescend to afford the be- 
nefit of such an account of the cir- 
cumstance, either from the Register 
of the Parish, or other sources, to 
which a stranger remotely situated 
bas no access, that will clear up the 
doubt which has arisen (not respect- 
ing the injection of tubular bones by 
molten lead, however singular and 
wonderful), but whether eight years 
before the time of the conflagration 
above mentioned, the discovery was 
made of that which is attributed to 
the subsequent fire as its extraordi- 
nary orign and cause; or whether, 
as above hinted at, both the accounts 
refer only Lv ove event. 
Yours, &c. F. L. W. 


Bones at Newport Pagnell. Anctent Anecdotes. 
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Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Vavterivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Carngy, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 392.) 
N a certain occasion, Alexander 
the Great was offering sacri- 
fice, attended (according to the Ma- 
cedonian custom) by a number of 
boys, chosen from the most noble 
families. During the performance, 
one of those youths, in hastily taking 
up the censer, had the misfortune to 
let a burning coal drop from it on 
his naked arm. Unwilling, however, 
to disturb the king iv the sacred rites, 
he suffered the coal to remain where 
it fell, and, without uttering a sigh, 
patiently continued to evdure the 
pain; though his arm was so burned, 
aseven to emil an odor perceptible 
to the by-standers.— Valerius adds, 
that Alexander, aware of the acci- 
dent, purposely prolonged the sacri- 
fice, with the view of trying the ex- 
tent of the youth’s patience; and that 
the latter still persevered in his re- 
solution neither to move bor to com- 
plain.— Lib. 3, 3, ext. 1. 

While the city of Agrigentum in 
Sicily was held in miserable thraldom 
by the infamous tyrant Phalaris, the 
philosopher Zeno had the courage to 
repair thither, with the hope, that, by 
the mild precepts of philosophy, he 
might be able to reclaim him from 
his habits of cruelty. Unsuccessfal 
in his henevolent endeavours, he se- 
cretly engaged a number of the prin- 
cipal citizens to form a party for the 
vindication of their liberties. But Pha- 
laris, having received intelligence of 
the plot, caused Zeno te be seized, 
and put to the torture, in order tg 
wrest from him a discovery of hig 
accomplices. Instead, however, of 
betraying any of their number, the 
philosopher named all the tyrant’s 
most intimate friends and confidants, 
as confederates in the conspiracy : 
and, while yet on the rack, he so 
energetically harangued the specta- 
tors, on the blessings of liberty, and 
the cowardly baseness of submitting 
to so cruel a tyrant, that the entire 
population of Agrigentum suddenly 
rose as one man, attacked their op- 
pressor, and stoned him to death.— 
Lib. 3, 3, ext. 2. 

Scipio Africanus had an accusation 
brought against him, of having ac- 

cepted 














cepted a bribe from king Antiochus, 
as the price of his agency in obtain- 
ing for him more favorable terms 
of peace than he otherwise could have 
expected after his defeat. On the day 
appointed for the trial, Scipio re- 
patred to the Forum, escorted by a 
prodigious multitude of his fellow 
citizens of all ranks: and, having 
mounted the Rostra, he placed on 
his head a triumphal crown, and thus 
addressed the assembly: ** Romans! 
ou this day 1 formerly compelled 
cee Carthage to receive your 
aws: it is therefore meet that you 
should accompany me to the Capi- 
tol, and unite with me in thanks- 
giving to the Gods.” Accordingly, 
he descended from the Rostra, and 
proceeded to the Capitol, accompa- 
nied by the whole assembly, with 
the exception of his accuser, who 
was thus left alone in the Forum, 
aud thenceforward desisted from all 
further proceedings against Scipio — 
Lib. 3,7, 1. 
(To be continued. ) 
ne 
Mr. Urnsan, June 15. 
| quite agree with “ J. H.S.” (p. 
394,) ou the importance of Clas- 
sical Literature; and think, with the 
intelligeat Author of the * Life of 
Lorenzu de Medicis,” that “ Litera- 
ture itself has flourished or declined 
in proportion as the writers of anti- 
quity have been esteemed or neglect- 
ed.” Lalso agree with your learned 
Correspondent in the reasons he of- 
fers for the German Nation enjoying 
so much more generally and fully a 
knowledge of the Dead Languages 
than the English. I have particu- 
larly seen and lamented the want of 
good elementary works in our own 
tongue, which has certainly been ove 
cause of our confined knowledge of 
the Classicks: but, although I feel 
equal esteem and respect for those 
gentlemen who have come forward 
to assist by their able works in sup- 
plying this deficiency, and think too 
much praisé cannot be given to Dr. 
Valpy, De. Carey, Mr. Webb, and 
others, who, with talents equal to 
greater works, have directed them 
tu this purpose; still 1 think I can 
discern another cause for the luke- 
warmness in the support of Learning 
so evideat in this country, and at the 
same time another reason for the su- 
perior number of Continental Scho- 
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lars. In Germany, Learning is the 
passport to fame and consequence: 
by no surer method can a man ob- 
tain the notice of his Sovereign and 
the Nobles of his country, than by 
excelling in a knowledge of Antient 
Literature; he is patronized by them, 
and treated by all ranks with defer- 
ence and respect; his works are stu- 
died and properly appreciated, and 
by this encouragement his genius is 
stimulated and his perseverance se- 
cured. In short, Learning is in Ger- 
many what Riches are in England; and 
this | imagine to be the grand and 
principal cause of that nation pro- 
ducing more learned mea than our 
own. 

Let the English Scholar enjoy the 
same advantages, let Royal favour 
distinguish him, let a profound know. 
ledge of Classic Lore be applauded 
and substantially rewarded, let igno- 
rance of antient writers be consider- 
ed disgraceful ; and I will venture un- 
hesitatingly to say, Germany shall no 
longer exceed us in the number or 
excellence of ber scholars. England 
shall be furemost in this, as in ever 
other branch of knowledge: the plant 
of Genius is in our own svil, and onl 
requires the sunshine of favour, wil 
the attention of skilful and friendly 
bands, to flourish and bear fruit alike 
honourable to those who produce, as 
to those who ourture it; aod the in- 
fluence of which will be most exten- 
sively and advantageously felt on the 
taste and literature of the country. 

Yours, &c. Amartor Partariz. 

— 
Mr. Ursan, April 7. 
N the 25th Number of the Quar. 
terly Review (article Park’s Tra- 
vels) the hypothesis there laid down 
as almost indisputable is, the noncon- 
tinguity of the two Niles of Africa, 
or (according to. the European phra- 
seology of the day) of the Niger and 
the Nile. 

This hypothesis, founded on the 
theory of Major Rennel, carries with 
it no evidence whatever, but the spe- 
culative geography of that learned 
geologist. The identity or connec- 
tion of the two Niles, and the con- 
sequent water communication be- 
tween * Cairo and Timbuctoo, re- 
ceives (supposing the Quarterly Re- 





* Vide Juckson’s account of Marocco, 
&c. chapter 13th. 
view 
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view to be correct) as our intelli- 
on respecting Africa increases, ad- 
itional confirmation; and even the 
Quarterly Reviewer, who denomi- 
nated the opinion recorded by me, 
the gossiping stories of Negroes, 
(see Quarterly Review, No. 25, p. 
140.) now favours this opinion! 

The Quarterly Reviewer appreci- 
ates Buckhardt’s information on this 
subject, and depreciates mine, al- 
though both are derived from the 
same sources of intelligence, aud con- 
firm one another; the Reviewer says, 
Mr. Buckhardt has revived a ques- 
tion of older date, viz. that the Ni- 
ger of Sudan, and the Nile of Egypt, 
are one and the same river: this ge- 
neral testimony to a physical fact 
cau be shaken only by direct proof to 
the contrary. 

This is all very well. I do not ob- 
ject to the Quarterly Reviewer giv- 
tg up an opinion which he fiods no 
longer tenable; but when | see in the 
sane Review (No. 44, p. 481) the fol- 
lowing words, “‘ We give no credit 
whatever to the report received by 
Mr. Jackson of a person (several Ne- 
groes it should be) having performed 
a voyage by water from’ Timbuctoo 
to Cairo ;” I cannot but observe with 
astonishment, that the Reviewer be- 
lieves Buckhardt’s report that they 
are the same river, when at the same 
time he does not believe mine. 

Is there not an inconsistency here, 
somewhat incomparable with the im- 
partiality which ought to regulate the 
works of Criticism. 1 will not fora 
moment suppose it to have proceeded 
from a spirit of animosity, which I 
feel myself unconscious of deserving. 
But the Reviewer further says, the 
objection to the identity of the Ni- 
ger and the Nile, is grounded on the 
incongruity of their periodical inun- 
dations, or on the rise and fall of the 
former river vot corresponding with 
that of the latter. I do not compre- 
hend whence the Quarterly Reviewer 
has derived this information; I have 
always understood the direct con- 
trary, which I have declared in the 
last editions of my account of Ma- 
rocco, p. 304, and which has been coo- 
firmed by a most intelligent African 
traveller, Aly Bey (fur which, see his 
Travels, p. 220). 

I may be allowed to observe, that 


although the Quarterly Reviewer bas 
changed his opinion on this matter, 
I have invariably maintained mine, 
founded as it is on the concurrent tes- 
timony of the best informed aud most 
intelligent native African travellers; 
and I still assert, on the same founda- 
tion, the identity of the two Niles, and 
their conliguily of waters. 

I have further to remark, what will 
most probab!y, ere long, prove cor- 
rect, viz. thatthe t Bahar Abiad, that 
is to say, the river that passes through 
the country of Negroes, between Se- 
naar and Douga, is ap erroneous ap- 
pellation, originating in the general 
ignorance among European travel- 
lers of the African Arabic, and that 
the proper name of this river is Ba- 
har Abeed, which is anvther term for 
the river called the Nile el Abeed, 
which passes South of Timbuctoo 
towards the East (cailed by Euro- 
peans the Niger). 

It therefore appears to me, and 1 
really think it must appear to every 
unbiassed investigator of African Geo- 
graphy, that every iota of African 
discovery, made successively by ¢ Hor- 
pemaon, Buckhardt, and others, tends 
to confirm my water communication 
between Timbuctoo and Cairo, and the 
theorists aud speculators in African 
Geography, who have heaped hy pothe- 
sis upon hypothesis, error upon error, 
who have raised splendid fabrics upoa 
pillars of ice, will, ere long, close 
their book, and be compelled by the 
force of truth and experience, to ad- 
mit the fact stated about twelve years 
ago by me in my Account of Ma- 
rocco, &c. viz. that the Nile of Su- 
dan, and the Nile of Egypt, are iden- 
tified by a continuity of waters, and 
that a waler-communicution is pro- 
vided by these lwo great rivers from 
Timbuctoo to Cairo; and moreover, 
that the general African opinion, that 
the Nile, El Abeed (Niger) discharges 
ilself in the salt sea (El Bahar MAaleh) 
signifies neither more nor less, than 
that it discharges itself at the Delta 
in Egypt into the Mediterranean Sea. 

James Grey Jackson. 





+ Bahar Abiad signifies White River, 
Bahar Abeed signifies River of Negroes. 

t See my Letter in Monthly Maga- 
zine on this subject for March 1817, p. 
124. 
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11}. .A Selection of Popular National Airs, 
with Symphonies and. Accompaniments, 
by Sir J. stevenson, Mus. Doc. The 
Words by Thomas Moore, Esg. No. J. 
pp. 58. 


HIS is certainly one of the most 

pleasing collections of the kind we 
ever recollect to have met with. We 
have, bowever, less to do with the 
masic itself, than the delightful poe- 
try which accompanies it, and which 
comprizes, according to our ideas of 
beauty, some of the most highly po- 
lished specimens of the art of Song- 
writing we know of in the English 
language. Like another splendid ge- 
nius—the author of Waverley, Mr. 
Moore, after having devoted his at- 
tention to his own country, aod 
wrought for the wild melodies of 
Ireland that-interest which the No- 
vellist has so successfuly laboured to 
induce for the romantic legends of 


Scotland, now seeks a wider range 


for his excursive Muse, and, leaving 
the “ Green Isle” to bask in the halo 
of the bright recollections which his 
poetry has poured around it, he seems 
disposed to let the Muse of other 
lands be equally profited by his ta- 
lents; and we are accordingly pre- 
sented with two “* Numbers of Popu- 
Jar National Airs” in the style of the 
Irish Melodies, although something 
less expensive, and in a more port- 
able form. 

“Un sonnet sans defaat vaut seul 
up long poeme,” says Boileau; and, 
understanding this to refer to Songs 
as wellas Sonnets, we most cordially 
concur with the French Critic in the 
justice of his remark. As this style 
of composition is more pleasing than 
any other when skilfully managed, 
so it is also more difficult of attain- 
ment. Shenstone frittered away the 
few talents he possessed in futile at- 
tempts to produce a song; and suc- 

ed, says Horace Walpole, no bet- 
ter than Pope did with his Cecilian 
ode. This is by no means surprising; 
for, with the exception of some of the 
Lyric Poets of Queen Elizabeth’s age, 
Drummond, Carew, Herrick, Habing- 
ton, &c. and subsequeotly Prior,— 
few of our English Poets seem to 
have known any thing about the po- 

Gent, Mac, June, 1820. 


sitive requisites for arriving at per- 
fection ia this class of writing. Maoy 
casual gems of infinite beauty have, 
from various quarters, been handed 
down to us: but it seems to have 
been reserved for Mr. Muore, entirely 


to restore its character; for it may 


be affirmed of his songs, and they 
form the most considerable por- 
tion of his works, that they possess 
the wit and felicity of expression pe- 
culiar to Cowley, divested of its pe- 
dantry and affectation; the harmuny 
of Waller's uumbers, without their 
dullness and monotony; the vivacity 
of Prior, without his occasional cuarse- 
ness and vulgarity; and the Greek- 
ness, if we may so term it, of Carew 
and Herrick, without their rugged- 
ness and obscurity. 

A short advertisement is prefixed 
to the first number of this Collection, 
explanatory ofits views; aod as Mr. 
Moore is extremely happy in ttiese 
matters, we cannot do better than to 
adupt the words of the Poet himself 
in illustration of the plan of thig 
work. 


“It is Cicero, 1 believe, who says, 

* Naturé ad modos ducimur;’ and the 
abundance of wild indigenous airs which 
almost ¢very country, except England, 
possesses, sufficiently proves the truth of 
this assertion. The lovers of this simple 
but interesting kind of music are here 
presented with the first Number of a Col- 
lection, which I trust their contributions 
will enable us to continue. A pretty air 
without words resembles ove of those half 
creatures of Plato, which are described as 
wandering in search of the remainder of 
themselves through the world. To sup- 
ply this other half, by uniting with con- 
genial words the many fugitive melodies 
which have hitherto had none, or only 
such as are unintelligible to the generality 
of their hearers, is the object and ambi- 
tion of the present work, Neitber is it 
our intention to confine ourselves to what 
are strictly called National Melodies ; but 
wherever we meet with any wandering 
and beautiful air to which poetry has not 
yet assigned a worthy bome, we shall 
venture to claim it as an estray swan, and 
enrich our humble Hippocrene with its 
song. It is not, indeed, without strong 
hopes of success, that I preseut this first 
number of our Miscellany to the publick. 
As the musick is not my own, and the 
word 
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words are little more than unpretending 
interpreters of the sentiment of such air, 
it will not perhaps be thought presump- 
tion in me to say, that I consider it one 
of the simplest and prettiest collections of 
songs to which I have ever set my name,” 


The First Number contains eleven 
songs, four of which are harmonized 
as duets, &c. 

There is much sprightliness in the 
following stanzas, which are pre- 
fixed to what is here termed a Spa- 
nish air, but which seems, however, 
to be liftle more than a variation of 
the Hungarian Melodies, p. 16. 

*** A temple to Friendship,’ said laura, 
* enchanted, [divine !” 

Pil build in this garden, the thought is 
Her temple was built, and she only now 

wanted [shrine. 

An image of Briendship to place on the 
She flew to a sculptor who set down before 

her, [invent; 

A Friendship, the fairest his art could 
But so cold and so dull that the youihful 

adorer [she meant. 
Saw plainly this was not the Friendship 


* Oh never!’ she cried, ‘ cold I think of 

enshrining [dim ; 

An image whose looks are so joyless and 
But yon little God upon roses reclining, 

‘We'll make, if you please Sir, a Friend- 


ship of him.’ 
So the bargain was struck, with the little 
God laden {grove, 


She joyfully flew to ber shrine in the 

* Farewell,’ said the sculptor, * you’re not 
the first maiden [away Love!” 

Who came but for Friendship, and took 


The thought is borrowed from a 
song by Le Prieur, called, ** La Statue 
de L’Amitié”—** The Evening Bells” 
has been quoted in several of the 
daily journals; and we therefore pass 
it. over, and proceed to some very 
characteristic words adapted to a 
simple and extremely beautiful Ve- 
netian air. 

** Oh come to me when day-light sets, 

Sweet, then come to me; 

When smoothly go our gondolets 

O’er the moonlight sea. 

When mirth’s awake, and love begins 

Beneath that glancing ray, 

With sound of lutes and mandolins, 

To steal young hearts away. 

O then’s the hour for those who love, 

Sweet, like thee and me; 

When all’s so calm below, above, 

The heaven and o'er the sea ; 

When maidens sing sweet barcarolles, 

And echo rings again, 

So sweet that all with ears and souls 

Should love and listen then.” 
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Barcarolles are, according to Rous- 
seau (Dictionnaire de Musique), the 
songs chanted by the Venetian Gon- 
dohiers. 

There is much pathos in the fol- 
lowing stanzas; the air to which they 
are attached is Scotch, 

* Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light, 

Of other days around me, 

The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken, 

The eyes that shin’d, now dimm’d and 
gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken! 


When I remember all, 
The friends so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather ; 
Feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, ; 
Whose lights are ged, whose garlands 
dead, 
And ali but he departed.” 

One more citation, and we have 
done, The song with which we con- 
clude is adapted to a Hungarian air, 
very similar to, if not the same ag, the 
one entitled, “ A Spanish Air,” p, 1. 


**So warmly we met, and so fondly we 
parted, [not tell ; 

That which was the sweeter even 1 could 
That first look of welcome her sunny eyes 
darted, [{farewell, 

Or that tear of passion which biess’d our 
To meet wis a heaven, and to part thus 
another, [in bliss ; 

Qur joy and our sorrow seem’d rivals 
Oh Cupid's two eyes are not liker each 
other [to this. 

In smiles and in tears, than that moment 


The first was like day-break, new, sudden, 
delicious, [up yet; 

The dawn of a pleasure scarce kindled 
The last was that farewell of daylight more 
precious, [set. 

More glowing and deep as’tis nearer its 
Our meeting, tho’ happy, was ting’d by a 
sorrow, [remain ; 

To think that such happiness could not 
While our parting tho’ sad gave a hope 
that tomorrow [ing again.” 
Would bring back the blest hour of meet- 


The accompaniments and sympho- 
nies to the first Number are by Sir 
John Stevenson; those in the second 
(of which we shall speak in our next) 
are by Mr. Bishop. We must confess 
that, on the whole, we rather prefer 
the latter; they are, however, all in 
a very good style, if vot particularly 
rich, perhaps the better adapted E 

the 
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the simplicity of the airs. Itis but 
common justice to Mr. Power to 
observe, that the work is got up in 
that handsome and liberal manner 
which characterizes most of the sheets 
which issue from his shop. 


112, Mills’s History of the Crusades. 
( Continued from p. 440.) 

WE should grossly deviate from 
our duly to the publick, if, respect- 
ing Mr. Mills, as we most sincerely 
do, ia the form of an elegant narra- 
tor, we permitted him to become an 
authority forthe unwarrantable dog- 
ma, that the Crusades had no opera- 
tion upon the civilization of Europe. 
We care not for the opinions of 
Mr. Berrington *, or of any man not 
of the extensive reading of our illus- 
trious scholars, our national orna- 
ments, who have maintained the con- 
trary. Our fortresses are not to be 
surrendered because a school-boy lets 
off a squib. We are, by ostensible 
profession, in this periodical work, 
the protectors of Archeological sci- 
ence, and we know, that it is inti- 
mately cunnected with Philosophy and 
the Arts. We know that the first His- 
torians and Anotiquaries of the king- 
dom here support us; avd though, 
upon questions of principle, we may 
reprobate dangerous ideas, we know 
that we have no illiberal intentions. 
Bat the fact is, that Mr. Mills has 
voluntarily limited himself to the in- 
cident part of the subject, and there 
he has produced a valuable and good 
narratives a useful compendium of 
all the historical information (pro- 
perly so called) upon the subject. 
But we cannot let the matter rest in 
so unsatisfactory a form. It would 
be a poor and meagre Life of a Phi- 
losopher which was composed of his 
bodily actions only + for they can con- 
sist of nv other than the eating, driok- 
ing, aad sleeping of a common man. 

in the first place, the Crusades in- 
troduced an important change in our 
National Architecture. Here we shall 
quote a dignified living character, 
who, though a perfect scholar (from 
simply writing as a gentleman, not 
a professed author, has never invit- 
ed notice), is yet in his excellence 
of manner and skill, to be classed 
with the first of those who have ascer- 
tained the indubitable origin of that 





* See Vol. ii. p. 357. 
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exquisite style of architecture, deno- 
minated Gothic. If a man travels 
through a village consisting entirely 
of good houses, he presumes that 
the mass of the inhabitants is com- 

osed of genteel people; if there 

e only a palace among cottages, or 
cottages only, his inferences are equal- 
ly easy. But there must be a refine- 
ment, or theoretic idea, antecedent 
to a relish of fine taste; and this taste 
in building was derived from the Cru- 
sades, probably by means of models 
and wooden moulds, the usual me- 
thod of instructing the mason. 


“ The Crusades (says Ms. Haggit) form 
an event, which had a very powerful ten- 
dency to account for the introduction of 
any change in the customs, manners, or 
arts, which may have arisen in Europe 
during that period: in point of fact, 
every history bears testimony tuat such 
changes did take place in those par- 
ticulars, and in others of still more im- 
portance, in consequence of the Crusades. 
If then, upon enquiry, there be sufficient 
ground to determine, that the principal 
features of the pointed stile existed in the 
East, previous to the arrival of its Euro- 
pean visitors, and did not exist at home, 
but was speedily introduced afterwards 
among all those oations who bad borne a 
share in the Crusades, surely the proba- 
bility is strong, that this mode of archi- 
tecture was one of the consequences re- 
sulting from those memorable expeditions. 
The Saracens wete a comparatively polish- 
ed and magnificent people ; their mosques 


“ and public buildings of every description 


were numerous and splendid ; and, at the 
period of the Crusades, with the excep- 
tion of Constantinople alone, the finest 
cities of the Eastern world were of their 
construction.” (Haggit’s Letiers on Gothic 
Architecture, p. 11.) 


Now when we see the virandas of 
Hyde Park houses, and know that it 
is a fashion which prevails in India; 
when we see the Doric columns of 
Antient Greece forming the porticos 
of numerous public buildings; when 
we see St. Paul’s Cathedrai manifestly 
assimilating the style of St. Peter's at 
Rome; when we see the Madras 
education in daily use ; when vankins 
and muslins are imitated in England ; 
how can it reasonably be said, that 
foreign intercourse for two centuries 
produces no change in arts, habits, 
aud manoers? We know, that fo- 
reign fashions are perpetually intro- 
duced by foreign intercourse; but of 
course such iofurmatioa does not oc- 
cur 
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cur in mere registers of events; and 
because a chronicler confives himself 
to these specific points, we are to 
conclude, that a man who has lived 
in Paris or India twenty years, never 
brings home a sauff-box or a shawl, 
or recommends the patterns to ma- 
nufactarers. 

It is well known that the Pi- 
sans, when the Crusades first took 
place, fitted out smaller vessels, load- 
ed with provisions, which they sold 
to the Crusaders, and brought back 
Greek columas, sculptures, and bas- 
reliefs; and even Greek architects so 
early as 1016; and to this commerce 
is ascribed the revival of the Arts iv 
Europe 

Mr. Mills reasons against this, from 
the destruction of the marbles which 
ensued at the capture of Constanii- 
nople; but these were statues of 
heathen deities, which it was then 
deemed an act of religion to destroy. 
So important is it to elucidate Shak- 
speare by the writers of his day; and 
to explain actions by contemporary 
manners. 

The people of Genoa are also ac- 
kaowledged by Mr. Mills to have 
carried on great trade by means of 
the Crusades; and Sir Walter Raleigh 
assures us, that Genoa was the store- 
house of all Italy, and all other places, 
but after they had imposed a custom 
of sixteen per cent. all nations de- 
serted them, and the Duke of Flo- 
rence laid the foundation of Leghorn, 
with small tariffs, and thus removed 
the trade *, 

Most respectable writers state, that 
the Crusades gave birth to the for- 
mation of the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, of which Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa were the first; and to the estab- 
lishment of maritime commerce, which 
till theu had been in the hands of the 
Greeks and Arabs t. Simon Simeon, 
who wrote in the year 1322, ob- 
serves, that the King of England 
abounded in ships, beyond ali the 
Kings of Christendom ¢ ,” and, if the 
maritime powers took rise from the 
Crusades, whence in a great part at 
least originated the naval power of 
England? 

We have here taken only grand 
points ; aud it is not within our li- 








* Remaius, p. 134. 12ute. 1702. 
+ Observat. sur l’italie, tom. iii. 2641. 
T Itiwer. p. 4. 
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mits to go further. Besides, it re- 
quires a full knowledge of the His- 
sony of the South of Fravce and 
Italy, to develope the subject in its 
ampleextent. But it is sufficient to 
quote the illustrious names of Ro- 
bertson and many others, to confate 
the strange idea, that the Crusades 
“ were ullerly sterile with respect to 
the Arts, to learning, and to every 
moral advantage,” as Mr. Berrington 
says, vol. Il. p. 357. note. Now it 
is impossible that intercourse with 
foreign nations can exist for two 
centuries, and no additional know- 
ledge be acquired. China, or at beast 
the East, furnished the compass; even 
the barbarous South-sea Islands, the 
bread-fruit; but it is waste of room 
to confute such sweeping and rash 
affirmations: and it is sufficient to 
say, that if there be additions of 
knowledge, there must be intellectual 
improvement. Such affirmations as 
Mr. B.’s must be limited to casuistry 
and law ouly: or to book-learning, 
to be even stateable. It would be 
madness to say, that there is no dif- 
ference of intellect in a rustick, be- 
fore he evlists fora soldier aud after 
he has served a long campaign. It 
is the peculiar tendency of agricultu- 
ral employment to freeze the growth 
of mind, but it is impossible to take 
an active part in the grand scenes of 
life, and to mix deeply in the busi- 
ness, toil, and danger, without men- 
tal improvement, The acuteness of 
old soldiers and sailors, and the promp- 
titude and skill of merchants who 
have travelled, exhibit a very dif- 
ferent state of intellect, a far greater 
accumulation of wisdom, prudence, 
and general knowledge, than can be 
found in a fox-huater or country 
buinpkin who has uever left his ua- 
tive village. What is intercourse 
with the world but an unprinted book, 
which is read with the certainty of 
its contents being wholly remembered 
and most deeply impressed; and, if 
it becomes a general custom for this 
book to be read throughout a na- 
tion, it must make a change in the 
manners and minds of the people. 
The Croisade expeditions we con- 
ceive to have had a similar influence: 
and even though scholastic disputa- 
tions and the forms of versification 


remained the same, that circumstance 
has no more bearing on the questiva, 
thaa one would which estimated the 

under- 
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understandings of the merchants on 
the Royal Exchange, or military men, 
by examining them ia polemicks and 
poetry. The results of classical edu- 
cation and the art of printing could 
not be reasonably expected from 
mere military expeditions; and yet 
upon such expectation is the censure 
of Mr. Berrington founded. In a bu- 
siness view, the Crusades were the 
meansof vastly extending the know- 
ledge which is indicative of civiliza- 
tion, as tasteful architecture, naviga- 
tion, the laxury, trades, &c. mecha- 
nical skill, new inventions, improve- 
ments, &c. &c. 
( To be continued. } 


113. Historical Documents and Reflections 
on the Government of Holland. By Louis 
Buonaparte, Ex-King of Holland. Jn 
Three Volumes, 8vo. Lackington and Co. 


THIS very interesting W ork is trans- 
lated faithfully from the original and 
only manuscript copy, which was 
trausmitted to this country by the 
Author for the express purpose of 
publication. This copy réwains in 
the possession of the Publishers; and 
is open to the inspection of all who 
may be induced by curiosity, or a 
wish to convince themselves of its 
genuineness, to examine it. 

It is easy to discern in the slightest 
particulars that character of frank- 
ness and moderation, that enlightened 
philanthropy, for which the Author 
was particularly distinguished. The 
work may be considered in two points 
of view. Io the first it belongs to 
the department of History: the events 
of the celebrated period it retraces, 
though known, acquire an additional 
interest from the pen of their Histo- 
rian. The rank he filled on the stage 
of the world initiated him into the 
secrets of Cabinets; deriving facts 
from their very source, an actor or 
eye-witness in most of them, the ve- 
racity of the writer is a pledge of 
their accuracy. The historical part 
comprises all that period after Louis 
Buonaparte ascended the throne of 
Holland, till the time when he chose 
rather to resign the sceptre, than be- 
come the subaltern tyrant of a peo- 
ple, whose destiny had been com- 
mitted to his care: this part displays 
more especially a full description of 
the interior administration of Hol- 
land; the particular views of Louis 
for the happiness and independence of 
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that kingdom ; his long resistance to 
the opposite system of Napoleon ia 


this r t; and the motives that 
finally made him determine to retire, 
and brought on the union of Holland 
with France:—particulars not less in- 
teresting respecting the family of Buo- 
naparte, its origin, the condition ofthe 
members of it at the time of the union 
of Corsica with France; the fortune 
aad elevation of Napoleon and his 
brothers, the conquest of Italy, the 
expedition to Egypt, the consulship, 
the empire, the peace of Tilsit, &c., 
aod the proposals then made to the 
Eoglish Government by France and 
Russia:—the invasion of Spain; the 
rentinciation of Charles 1V. and Fer- 
dinand VII.; the refusal of Louis 
Buonaparte to ascend the Spanish 
throne; his opinion on the political 
causes of that disastrous war, &c. 

Taking this work in a second point 
of view, it may be considered as a 
collection of political aad private me- 
moirs relating not only to Louis 
Buonaparte and his family, but to 
other personages equally remarkable. 
From the following summary the 
Reader will be enabled to form an 
idea of the attractions it presents: 

** The motives, hitherto secret, of the 
marriage of Louis with the daughter of 
Josephine; the causes that led the mar- 
ried pair mutually to agree to a separa- 
tion; the circumstances that preceded 
and followed the dissolution of Napo- 
leon’s marriage with Josephine ; political 
reasons that induced Napoleon to refuse 
different princesses, whose hands were 
offered him, and to prefer the daughter of 
the Emperor of Austria ;—corresponden:e 
of Napoleon with his brother, and of the 
French ministers with the Dutch minis- 
ters ;—in fine, a number of new and cu- 
rious anecdotes, which render this Work 
truly deserving the attention of the pub- 
lick.” 

Little need be added respecting the 
Author: his political career pertains 
to the historian, and it is the busi- 
ness of history to decide upon it. But 
it is a pleasure to do homage to his 
private virtues. His book every 
where displays that touching simpli- 
city, that love of mankiod, which 
form the basis of his character. It 
is particularly remarkable for a sin- 
gular degree of impartiality; while 
neither the truth of its pictures, nor 
the interest attached to its details, is 
at all injured by the Author's mo- 
desty in speaking of himself, or his 

. reserve 
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reserve in speaking of others. Un- 
questionably there is an elevation of 
style, which genius itself does not al- 
waysemploy: but at least as a work, 
in which every thing breathes good- 
ness without weakuess, philosophy 
without ostentation, and a prudent 
though courageous freedom, we ven- 
ture to affirm, it cannot fail to be 
justly valued by its readers; and will 
be considered as a record, at once 
curious and authentic, of a period 
for ever memorable. Of this we shall 
take an early opportunity of enabling 
our Readers to form a judgment. 


114. A Cursory Disquisition on the Con- 
centual Church of Tewkesbury, &c. 
[Concluded from p. 330.} 
IT is with pleasure we resume our 
account of this elegant Work. We 
copy the following paragraph, as a 


CAMPANILE, OR BELL-TOWER, 
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curious piece of history, with the 
greater gratification, as by the kind- 
ness of the Author’s Representatives, 
we are enabled to illustrate it by a 
very excellent engraving in wood. 


** There was till lately in the church- 
yard, a square strong building, which had 
every appearance of having been buil:, 
at a later period than the church itself, 
as a Campanile *, an edifice often placed 
apart, aud so called from the purpose it 
was applied to of holding the bells ; for, 
in the oldest cruciform churches, the con- 
venience of their affording a belfry was 
but an after-thought, or at least a secon- 
dary object in the construction of towers ; 
as the great additional strength which 
they gave, by their incumbent weight, to 
the main arches of the building, would be 
alone sufficient to recommend them + :— 
that they soon came to be employed as 
they now are, and had bells placed in 
them, is indisputable.” 


LATE THE BOROUGH GAOL) 


AT TEWKES URYt. 





# « The rents or fissure, 


bly effected by the too powerful vibration of the bells, which have 


removal into the tower.” 


+ “In an old history of Ramsay Abbey, 
sively adverted to: having mentioned a lesser tower In a 
the Author proceeds, ‘ Major verd (sc. turris) in quadrifide 





Sir Christopher Wren likewise speaks 
but to confirm the middle piiiars against the thrust 


from the top to the bottom of this building, was proba- 


occasioned their 


this use of a central tower is exclu- 
in another part of the Church, 
structure medio colum- 


nas guatuor, porrectis de alié ad aliam arcubus, sibi invicém connexas, née laié deflu- 


rent deprimebat.’ 
middle, not only for ornament, nid: 
of the severaP rows of arches every way forcing against them. 

t See our Miscellaneous Department for the present Month, p. 502. 


of * towers erected in the 


» 


A very 
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A very guarded remark of the 
Author, pp. 25 to 28, respecting the 
adoption of pinnacles by the Norman 
architects is confirmed by Ducarel, 
in his * Anglo-Norman Antiquities,” 
edit. 1767, p 51; where he is speak- 
ing of the West tower of St. Ste- 
phen’s, at Caen; a rich Benedictine 
Abbey, which appears in many re- 
spects a prototype of Tewkesbury. 
It was endowed by William the Con- 
queror, who lay buried there till dug 
up by the Calvinists in 1562. 

The description of the antient 
tombs (several of which, after being 
— of their rich ornaments, 

ave been removed from their ori- 
ginal situations), is in the highest 
commendable. Some of the deduc- 
tions are founded on conjecture ; but 
they are in general so ingenious, and 
built on such strong probabilities, 
that they almost amount to demon- 
stration. Seldum indeed have we 
seen such consummate skill united 
with extreme diffidence in his own 
abilities. His oracles are chiefly Ben- 
tham, Gough, Lysons, Milner, and 
Dallaway; who are all appropri- 
ately eulogized, where a fit oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

The death of the worthy Author *, 
and the loss of nearly the whole im- 
pression of his book by a calami- 
tous fire at Mr. Bensley’s t+, have in- 
duced us to dwell longer on this vo- 
Jume than we should otherwise have 
done; and to copy the affecting pa- 
ragraph by which the work is con- 
cluded : 

** A vindication of the subject of this 
little disquisition,”—apart from all con- 
sideration of the merits, or demerits, of 
the performance,—‘“ may appear neces- 
sary to those who condemn the stady of 
antiquities as useless and uncertain:” but, 
in the words of an elegant writer },— 
whose sentiments and language we are 
proud to borrow,—* those pursuits which 
add to the innocent happiness of life, are 
too respectable to require defence :” we 


venture to add, they are not only a legi- . 


timate source of “ innocent pleasure ;” 
but, should they be denied, in the strict- 
est sense, to be essential marks of virtue 
and religion, they certainly may lend 
their aid to the furtherance of both: we 
pity the constitution of that man’s mind, 
who can return from the perambulation of 
these “‘ courts of the Lord’s house” with 


* See vol. LXXXIX, ii, p. 377. 
+ See Ibid. i. p. 575. 
3 “ Dr, Ferriar.” 
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frigid apathy and indifference: we could 
ppose it almost impossible for him not 
to contrast the rhapsodical offices once 
performed in them, in a language unin- 
telligible to the worshippers, with ‘ the 
words of truth and soberness,” now in- 
discriminately addressed to the learned 
and to the uflearned, to the high and to 
the low, to the rich and to the poor; the 
* superstitious varieties” of Catholic wor- 
ship must flit before his eyes, as the ebul- 
lition of pride, or the engine of fraud: 
now happily merged in the ordinances of 
a church, which,—appealing to the com- 
mon understanding of man, aud avoiding 
the extremes of prodigality and meanness, 
—only requires, on oo authority, 
that ‘* every thing be done peceNTLY AND 
IN onDER:” and when he beholds around 
him the promiscuous assemblage of all 
ages, and all ranks, alike “ obedient unto 
death,”—even if the awakening spectacic 
does not direct his views beyond the grave 
— is it possible for him not to be reminded 
of his own mortality? is it possible for 
him not to perceive, and meditate on, the 
fast approach of that day, whem he must 
add to the number of those spectacles,— 
for the entertainment perhaps, or the in- 
struction of others,—on which his own 
curiosity has beeo just employed ?” 
“ Like leaves on trees the race of man 
is found, [ground ; 
Now green in youth, now withering on the 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 
They fall successive, and successive rise : 
So generations in their course decay ; 
So flourish these,when those are pastaway.” 
Popre’s Ix1ap, Lis. VI. 





115, Memoirs of the Court of WestpWalia, 
under Jerome Buonaparte; with Anec- 
dotes of his Favourites, Ministers, &c. 
800. pp. 271. 

BY the Treaty of Tilsit, several 
provinces of the Germanic empire 
were dismembered, and created into 
the kingdom of Westphalia; over 
which Jerome, youngest brother of 
Napoleon, was proclaimed King. The 
present Work contains the events 
which characterised the public &nd 
private life of Jerome and his Minis- 
ters, from his first entry into Cassel, 
in December 1807, till his final expul- 
sion in November 1813. The whole 
History displays such a succession of 
intrigue, dissipation, aod folly, as can 
scarcely be paralleled in antient or 
moderu times; and the perusal of this 
work will be so far useful, as it re- 
minds us of the true character of the 
late French Government, under all its 
Various ramifications. 

The following character of the In- 

truder 
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truder shows bow unfit a person he 
was to be elevated to supreme power: 

** Jerome loves the truth, said his sub- 
jects, but he does not seek it. Lively 
and volatile, like a boy escaped from 
school, he had the mania of aping his 
brother in public; but while at mirth in 
the palace, gave himself up without re- 
straint, to all the idle gaiety of childhood. 
Having laid aside all his gravity, Jerome 
pvt on an undress, for the purpose of 
being able to perform his part in a game 
of leap-frog; while in the midst of this 
amusement, his Majesty observed several 
persons in an opposite window, who seem- 
ed to ‘be looking towards the scene in 
which he was so attentively engaged. It 
will be readily conceived that the King 
was not a little annoyed at this intrusion ; 
accordingly the house was purchased next 
day, and the inhabitants ordered to pro- 
cure another residence.” 


Such were the amusements of the 
new King of Westphalia, while his 
sanguinary brother was laying waste 
the Austrian dominions with fire and 
sword! 

The character of the late Duke of 
Brunswick Oels is well delineated, 
and bis masterly retreat through ap 
enemy’s country, surrounded with 
difficulties and opposed by such su- 
perior numbers, deserves to be re- 
corded, and may be compared with 
the famous retreat of the ten thou- 
sand Greeks under the command of 
Xenophon. 

“The result was that the Duke of Oels, 
left to himself with his troops, bad the al- 
ternative of making war on his own ac- 
count, or of forcing a passage through 
Germany and going to England, in the 
pay of which he was, ‘his Prince is the 
same who was killed at the battle of Wa- 
terloo. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that his troops were placed precisely op- 
posite to those commanded by Jerome, on 
that sanguinary day. He was a man 
about forty, of a commanding stature and 
martial countenance; partial to the 
French, speaking their janguage from pre- 
dilection, and fighting them like a lion 
because they had deprived bim of the 
Duchy of Brunswick. Amidst his com- 
panions in arms, he appeared a private 
soldier ; a brown great coat and a cap of 
the same colour, composed his outward 
costume. From sleeping on the ground 
with bis troops, sharing their labours, 
privatious, and dangers, he commanded 
a body of heroes; small in number, but 
formidable in courage and loyalty.” 

The tenth chapter details the events 
which preceded the march into Rus- 
sia, and the share which the West- 
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phalian army took in the Russian 
campaign, which ended in the total 
destruction of the French army. Je- 
rome afterwards returned to Cassel, 
and the courtiers of Westphalia, faith. 
ful to their principles of frivolity, 
occupied themselves with balls and 
plays. After the battle of Dresden, 
the plans of the French were every 
where frustrated, and nothing but dis- 
aster and defeat accompanied their 
projects in all parts of Germany. 
The Russian General Czernichew 
entered Cassel by surprize ; Jerome 
had scarcely time to dress himself and 
mount his then mg The courtiers, wo- 


- men, and all that were useless, croud- 


ed to the public roads and fled pre- 
cipitatcly, while others quietly await- 
ed the result, before they decided on 
the steps they should take. Jerome 
finally assembled the wreck of his 
army, and retired, with his Generals 
and Ministers, to Coblentz. 

Geveral Czernichew immediately 
addressed an animated proclamation 
to the inhabitants, in which he in- 
formed them, that the kingdom of 
Westphalia was dissolved, and that 
they were delivered entirely from the 
dominion of the French. 

This Work is evidently the pro- 
duction of a Frenchman, and must be 
read with caution; but the events 
which it describes are highly interest- 
ing, and deserving of the serious con- 
sideration of every well-wisher to 
the future tranquillity of Europe. 


116. The Life of the Most Reverend Fa- 
ther in God, Thomas Wilson, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. By the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell, Recior of Ballaugh, Isle 
of Man. With a Portrait. 80. pp. 
419. Rivingtons., 


BISHOP WILSON was a pattern 
character for Prelates, as to the ex- 
alted principles upon which he acted, 
the holy purity of his motives, the 
heroic inflexibility of his mind, and 
the sublime benevolence of his cha- 
racter. This Life is a book which 
cannot be read by thinking persons 
without improvement; and the friends 
of piety and philanthropy will derive 
from it the useful knowledge of be- 
ing “ Lightsto theworld.” It abounds, 
in the language of Mr. Stowell, io 
** Lessons of Wisdom, and Maxims of 
Piety.” (Pref. p. vii.) To minds of the 
Evangelical turn, the professed form 
of the work is studiously —— 
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and, satisfied as we are that this 
work has a direct tendency to good, 
we shall not object, if we do not see 
the mode of writing that which 
blends Reason, Providence, and Chris- 
tianity into one sublime philosophical 
system; a plan which we admire in 
Alison. 


117. Bishop Lavington’s Methodists and 
Papists considered. By the Rev. R. 
Polwhele. 

(Conclaled from p. 431.) 


IN our last, p. 430. we enumerated 
the various topicks discussed by Mr. 
Polwhele in an ample Introduction to 
this curious Work ; and we now pro- 
ceed to fulfil our promise of extract- 
ing some Biographical Anecdotes of 
Bp. Lavington, which were derived 
from a familiar correspondence with 
his relations and friends : 


“ The Author of the Enthusiasm, 
Grorce Lavineton, Doctor of Laws, suc- 
ceeded Bp. Clagget in the see of Exeter, 
Descended from a family long settled in 
Wiltshire, he was born at the parsonage- 
house of Mildenhal in that county, and 
baptized 18th Jan. 1683 ; his grandfather 
Constable, being then rector of that pa- 
rish. Joseph, father to Bishop Lavington, 
is supposed to have exchanged his origi- 
nal benefice of Broad-Hinton in Wilts, for 
Newton Longville, in Bucks, a living and 
a manor belonging to New-College in 
Oxford. Transplanted thither, and in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of several 
members of that society, he was encour- 
aged to educate the eldest of his numer- 
ous children, George, at Wykeham’s foun- 
dation, Winchester ; whence he succeeded 
to a fellowship of New-College, early in 
the reign of Queen Anne. George, while 
yet a school-boy, bad produced a Greek 
translation of Virgil’s Eclogues, in the 
style and dialect of Theocritus : and this 
translation is still preserved at Wioches- 
ter, in MS. At the University, he was dis- 
tinguished by his wit and learning; and 
equally so by a marked attachment to the 
Protestant succession, at a period when 
a zeal of that complexion could promise 
him neither preferment nor popularity. 
But, if some of his contemporaries thought 
his ardour in a good cause excessive, still 
their affection and esteem for him remain- 
ed undiminished by any difference of po- 
litical sentiment. In that respectable 
body, without a single enemy, he con- 
tracted many valuable friend-hips, which 
terminated only with the death of the 
parties : and in 1717 he was presented by 
his college, to the rectory of Hayford- 
Warren, in the diocese of Oxford. Before 
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this, his talents and principles had recom- 
mended him to the notice of many emi- 
nent persons in Church and State. Among 
others, Talbot, then Bishop of Oxford, 
intended for him the benefive of Hook- 
Norton ; to which the succeeding Bp. Pot- 
ter, collated him. Earl Coningsby not only 
appoivted him his own domestic cbhap- 
lain, but introduced him in the same ca- 
pacity to the Court of George I. in whose 
reign he was preferred to a stall in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Worcester. This he 
always esteemed one of the happiest events 
of bis life, since it laid the foundation of 
that close intimacy which ever after sub- 
sisted between him and the learned Dr. 
Francis Hare the Dean. No sooner was 
the Dean removed to St, Paul’s, than he 
exerted all bis influence to draw his friend 
to the capital after him: and his endea- 
vours were soop crowned with success. 
Dr. Lavington in 1732, was appointed to 
be Canon Residentiary in that Church. 
In consequence of this station, he ob- 
tained successively the rectories of St. 
Mary (Aldermary), and St. Michael Bas- 
sishaw, and in both parishes merited the 
esteem of the citizens, as a minister at- 
tentive to his duty, and as an instractive 
and awakening preacher. He would pro- 
bably never have thought of any other 
advancement, if the death of Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, Dean of Worcester, in 1746, had 
not recalled to his memory the pleasing 
ideas of many years spent in that city in 
the prime of life. His friends, however, 
had higher views for him; and, on the 
death of Bishop Clagget, Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke and the Duke of Newcastle re- 
commended him to the King, to fill the 
vacancy in the see of Exeter, without his 
solicitation or knowledge. From this time, 
he resided at Exeter among his clergy; 
faithful to his charge; and jealous of all 
encroachments on the prerogatives of the 
Church, and much more of all “ inven- 
tions,”’ that might perplex the simplicity 
of the Gospel. 

* It is not therefore to be wondered at, 
that the reveries of a Whitfield or a Wes- 
ley, were treated by Lavington with far 
other feelings than those of cold indiffer- 
euce, of silent contempt, or of affected 
pity. On the 13th of Sept. 1762, he died 
universally lamented, His life had been 
devoted to God’s honour and service : and 
with that life, his death was in perfect ac- 
cordance: for the last words pronounced 
by his faultering tongue, were ‘* Adgé« 
va Qua! *” The publications whichappear- 





* « He married Frances Maria, daugh- 
ter of Lave of Corf-Mullen, Dorset. She 
had taken shelter in this kingdom from the 
Popish persecution in France. After a 
union of forty years, she survived the Bishop 
little more than one year, One daughter 
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ed under the Bishop’s name, were mostly 
single sermons, all of them valuable, and 
some of them scarce and much enquired 
for; particularly two discourses ** On the 
Nature and Use of a Type,” against Col- 
lins’s attack on the Prophecies, printed in 
1724. “ The Enthusiasm” was published 
anonymously in 1747, and the two or 
three following years; and “ The Mora- 
vians Compared and Detected,” in 1753. 

“ In Exeter Cathedral, behind the 
throne, is a plain white marble tablet, on 
the top of which is a mitre. The epitaph 
is as follows: 

*‘ To the Memory of George Lavington, 
LL.D. who, having early distinguished 
himself by a conscientious and disinterest- 
ed attachment to the cause of Liberty, 
and the Reformation, was successively 
advanced to Dignities in the Cathedrals 
of Worcester and St, Paul, and lastly, to 
the Episcopal Chair of this Church. En- 
dowed by nature with superior abilities, 
rich in a great variety of acquired know- 
ledge, in the study of the Holy Scriptures 
consummate, he never ceased to improve 
his talents, nor to employ them to the 
noblest purposes; an instructive, ani- 
mated, and convincing Preacher, a deter- 
mined enemy to Idolatry and Persecution, 
a successful exposer of Pretence and En- 
thusiasm: happy in his services to the 
Church of Christ! Happier who could 
unite such extensive cares with a strict 
attention to his immediate charge! His 
absences from his Diocese were short and 
rare; and his presence was endeared to 
his Clergy, by an easy access, and a 
graceful hospitality, a winning conversa- 
tion, and condescending deportment. Un- 
affected sanctity dignified his instructions, 
and indulgent candour sweetened his go- 
vernment. At length having eminently 
discharged his duties, of a man, a Chris- 
tian, and a Prelate, prepared by habi- 
tual meditation, to resign life without re- 
gret, to meet death without terror, he ex- 
pired with the praises of God upon his 
lips, in his 79th year, Sept. 13th, 1762.” 

“* The arms: Argent, a saltier gules; 
on a chief of the second three boars’ 
heads Or.” 

The Section treating of the “ ge- 
neral topic of abuse” of the Metho- 
dists, “* that we do not preach the 
Gospel,” is thus concluded : 





“* Educated under the care of a parent, . 


whoseexemplary religiousness, whose faith 
and unaffected piety commanded respect 
and conciliated esteem, administered com- 
fort to the Believer, and overawed the In- 
fidel, I should consider myself as indeed 


only r d to | t her parents,— 
the wife of the late Rev. N. Nutcombe, of 
Nutcombe, in Devon, and Chancellor of 
the Cathedral at Exeter.” 
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an apostate, were I such as the adver- 
sary described me, 

“* Often (and whenever it recurs, it 
is the most satisfactory moment of my 
life), often, in imagination, do I sit by 
that venerable Parent, and hear bim dis- 
course “* of things above this world!” In. 
his presence the libertine blushed; and 
the sceptic no longer doubted! And f 
am half disposed to think—I was once 
assured, that a person, who in former 
years was much attached to my Father's 
conversation, but who has since acquired 
& popularity which no good man can envy — 
1 am willing to believe that licentious Wit 
was, in consequence of my Father’s argu- 
ments, and more impressive manner, al- 
most ‘ persuaded to be a Christian !” 

The popular Wit alluded to was 

** Dr. Walcot, who, after he had left 
Cornwall, assumed the name of Peter Pin- 
dar. He resided many years in this 
county—at Truro, in particular, about 
two miles distayt from Polwhele, where he 
attended my father as a physician, and 
often conversed with him as a friend. 
Though even at that time inclined to scep- 
ticism, he was always on his guard when 
talking with my father on religious sub- 
jects; and I have heard him ‘ vow to 
God, that a good Christian was the hap- 
piest of all human beings!’ Of Walcot, 
I could relate many very entertaining 
anecdotes: but ‘non his locus.’ I shall 
only add, that exclusive of his early sa- 
tirical pieces (which chiefly consist of 
personal attacks on the magistrates of 
Truro), I possess unpublished songs and 
odes and epistles of Walvot (some in his 
own hand-writing) sufficient for a little 
volume—certainly more poetry in quan- 
tity, than either Hammond’s or Collins’s. 
An Epistle from the unfortunate ‘‘ Ma- 
tilda to her brother, George III.” has 
some beautiful stanzas: and an Ode on 
Christmas-day breathes a religious—a de- 
votional spirii—oh! how unlike Peter 
Pindar’s !” 


We copy the following article from 
the Appendix, conceiving that the 
worthy Author must, however unin- 
tentionally, have been some way or 
other under a mistake. At any rate 
the respectable Publishers will have 
an opportunity of refuting what ap- 
pears to be a reflection on them. 

“ The Deserted Village School. A 
Poem. Such is the title of a Poem, which, 
in 1812, I submitted in MS, to the pe- 
rusal of Walter Scott: and my poetical 
friend highly approved, and put it ivto 
Ballantyne’s hands, with directions to 
print and publish it.—This was accord- 
ingly done: and some copies found their 
way to London, and others into Cornwall. 
It happened, however, that two only 
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reached the Author, both of which are lost 
irrecoverably; nor does a trace of the 
MS, remain.—Neither Ballantyne nor 
Longman (to whom the London copies 
were sent) think proper to inform me why 
they wish to consign to oblivion a poem 
which critics, perfectly unknown to its 
Author, consider as ‘ deserving a place 
by the side of Shenstone’s School- mistress.’ 
—lIp the British Critic occurs the follow- 
ing notice of this little essay; attended 
with specimens both of the poetry and the 
prose. —‘ The Deserted Village School ; a 
Poem, 8vo. 2s. Longman and Co. 1813. 
The ingenious author of this well-written 
poem, in the style and stanza of Spencer, 
is of opinion thet the ardour of the new sys- 
tems of public education, as described by 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, is carried to 
too great excess. He thinks that they 
cause eventually much injury by the de- 
sertion of what he calls the good old 
schools, viz. the reading and writing 
schools established in most parishes. He 
expresses his dissent, however, with much 
good humour’.” 


Mr. Polwhele adds in a note, 

“ Though “a trifle light as air,” the 
poem rises daily in importance in the 
Author’s mind, from the circumstance of 
his unsuccessful enquiries with a view to 
its recovery. He would readily give in 
exchange for a copy of it, a set of his 
Cornwall History in seven volumes quar- 
to, or of his Devonshire History in three 
volumes folio.” 


118. Annual Report of the Royal Humane 
Society for the Recovery of Persons ap- 
parently Drowned or Dead. 8vo. pp. 125. 
Printed for the Society. 


WHEN the commencement of the 
French Revolution (then pronounced 
a discovery, like that of the compass, 
indispensable for all future political 
mariners) was celebrated in this coun- 
try, by a grand exhibition of Jaco- 
binical fireworks, every body recol- 
lects the famous apostrophical climax 
(not Congreve) rocket, let off by 
Dr. Price, in propridpersond. After 
discharging various mirabilia, as 
it ascended, it at last exploded 
with the following most superb fire- 
ball, viz. that by means of this very 
valuable revolutionary discovery, the 
pawee of science would probably 

such, that the necessity of dying 
would ultimately be removed, and 
mankind exist upon this earth, like 
the heathen Gods, in immortal youth ; 
a most consoling prospect for poste- 
rity! Now, though ‘the said Revo- 


lation inverted the Doctor’s position, 
by actually introducing a frequent 
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necessity of dying sooner than even 
our present imperfect nature re- 
quelle yet, in sober truth, the Hu- 
mane Society has realized the Doc- 
tor's hypothesis, as far as it was ever 
founded upon reason, and that too, 
beyond sanguine expectation. We 
need only quote the following pas- 
sage of the Report, p. 16. 

“ Of thirty-eight instances of attempted 
suicide, thirty-four have been restored. 
The addition of the successful cases of 
the present to those of past years, presents 
a total of four thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine persons saved and restored in 
the Metropolis and its neighbourhood, since 
the commencement of the Institution. And 
it is a fact important to be known, that 
the number of persons actually restored 
has borne, since its establishment, a con- 
tinually increasing proportion to the num- 
ber on whom its resuscilating processes have 
been tried. This pleasing circumstance 
connects in one harmonious result, the 
progress of science with that of philan- 
thropy.” 

It does indeed! and, to limit the 
benefits of this Institution to its os- 
tensible object would be to prevent 
the possibility of the most important 
discoveries. Conducted asit has hither- 
to been, comparatively upon a small 
scale, we think that its benefits might 
hereafter be found to extend to cases 
of acute disease, wounds, &c. where 
death is only apparent. No per- 
sons can deprecate cruelty in ex- 
periment more than ourselves; but, 
if a theatre for experiment formed 
part of the Institution, and the ex- 
periments were conducted in the in- 
genious manner of John Hunter, we 
prognosticate, from what we have 
already seen, that the accessions of 
knowledge would be so great, as to 
render the processes of the Society 
ao indispensable part of Medical and 
Veterinary Instruction; and cause the 
apparatus to be part of the trade- 
stock of every practitioner in the Em- 
pire. The present Report is strongly 
indicative of the reasonableness of our 
hope. In p. 20 we have the reco- 
very of a person, after Hanging—ano- 
ther p. 26, of the successful applica- 
tion of Galvanism. In p.55, we 
find the possibility of recovering per- 
sons apparently Frozen to death, after 
a lifeless state for several hours. In 
short, the Report abounds with most 
valuable information ; part of which, 
allading to the pernicious practice of 
drinking cold water when we are warm, 
we shall quote : 

* Avoid 
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“ Avoid drinking whilst warm, or drink 
only a small quantity at once, and let it 
remain a short time in the mouth before 
swallowing it; or wash the hands and 
face, and rince the mouth with cold water 
before drinking.” p. 54. 

The accounts of Mr. Cook’s Life- 
Buoy, and Capt. Marryat’s Life-Boat, 
both very ingenious and efficient, are 
interesting. Of the latter, our Readers 
were euabled to judge by the extracts 
already given in p. 444. 

We still, however think, that the 
Society will never do justice to its 

rand purpose, until the scale is en- 
arged, as before suggested, by a 
school of experiment, &c. tried upon 
vermin. Franklin's flies, imbedded 
toads, &c. lead to strong inferences, 
concerning suspended animation. 


119. The Sin of Schism demonstrated, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church proved to 
be the only safe means of Salvation. A 
Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of Frome, Somerset, dug. 8, 1819. By 
the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, Af. A. 
Chaplain to the EarlofCaledon, Second 
Edition, with an Appendix of Notes, in 
which the Principles advanced in the Ser- 
mon are more fully maintained ; together 
with some correspondence to which they 
have led. 8vo. pp. 162. 

WE are of opinion with Mr. Cas- 
san, that Schism cannot be ascribed 
te laudable or even justifiable mo- 
tives, and we think highly of Arch- 
deacon Daubeny’s excellent work 
upon the subject. We also think that 
the various fanatical forms of reli- 
gion, now prevalent, propagate an 
infinity of nonsense, which has the 
bad effect of throwing into disregard 
the masterly theology of our im- 
mortal Divines, Hooker, Butler, Bar- 
row, Pearson and others; but we can- 
not think with Mr. Cassan (p. 39.) 
that “ the present disaffected state of 
the country is mainly attributable to 
the spread of Methodism ;” for we 
know that the advocates of it are 
friendly to Government. Though it 
be only a vulgar mode (from its 
neglect of Theology) of exhibiting 
Religion, what a puppet-show is, 
compared to regular drama, yet there 
are thousands who would sooner attend 
to Punch than Garrick, and many 
such persons does Methodism impreg- 
nate with some kind of religious sen- 
timent. But, when the National Edu- 
cation has become universal, we trust 
that far superior taste will prevail ; 
and that the higher ranks will in the 
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mean time reflect, that all Fanaticism 
produces intellectual degradation, 
and a dangerous neglect of the arts 
and sciences essential to national 
well-being; besides introducing mi- 
sery into civil life, by bigotry, con- 
tracted ideas, enmity to innocent 
pleasures, and very serious bad human 
passions. We really do not think Me- 
thodism to have that intrinsic meri- 
torious character, which can alone 
make it the “ universal Religion,” 
though it may have the effect of teaz- 
ing Clergymen, who, from high edu- 
cation, and real knowledge of Divi- 
nity, will not, from conscience, hu- 
mour vulgar conception, by hypo- 
crisy, cant, and dereliction of principle. 

In the Appendix will be found a 
very curious Correspondence between 
the Curate of Frome, the Vicar, and 
the Bishop. 


120. The Life of Wesley; and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat, &c. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 


IF ever Craniology become a sei- 
ence, it will be a matter of regret 
for its professors, that the sculls of 
the Wesleys, Whitefield, Zinzendorf, 
Oliver, Fletcher, the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon, and the celebrated Mrs. 
Guyon, could not be compared with 
those of Rolland, Gibbon, Hume, 
Paine, and Mrs. Woolstoncraft. In 
the former, the seat of insanity, bor- 
dering on madness, ought to be seen 
prominently in opposition to the pro- 
tuberances of the bold and undaunted 
philosophy of the latter; or, if no 
sensible marks of such opposite ca- 
pacities could be visibly traced either 
outside or inside of the sculls, it would, 
at once, give a mortal blow to the 
followers of Spurzheim, and to the 
whole system of Gall, his friend and 
master, That a man like Whitefield, 
who was born in a low situation, and 
had actually been a pot-boy, should 
at once embrace a system of spirituali- 
zation, which presented to the wick- 
ed as well as to the good, to the 
poor as well as to the rich, the im- 
mortal crown of Salvation, without 
any other preparation than a moment 
of enthusiastic fit, no one can be at 
a loss to explain: four the inward 
feeling that, by that single step, you 


raise yourself, not only above the 
low class to whom you belong, but 
also above the highest of the higher, 
is an enticement which is not casil 
resisted. 
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resisted. But how to account for the 
same enthusiastic spirit in a gentle- 
man like Wesley, brought up by re- 
spectable parents, sent from the Char- 
ter-house to Oxford, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in such a creditable 
way, that he was elected fellow of 
Lincoln, Greek Lecturer and Mode- 
rator of the Classes; that such a man, 
perfectly versed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with an unusual share of logic, 
should pervert the reading of the 
Sacred Books, and force their mean- 
ing, to correspond with, nay even 
to surpass, the absurd and fanatical 
language of the Moravians, and there- 
by enlist himself as a disciple of a 
mac German Baron,—is a case which 
must necessarily perplex the mind of 
an honest, sober, and reasonable in- 
quirer. Such philosophical disqui- 
sition would make a curious acces- 
sory to the Life of Wesley; but, as 
it is not consistent with the plan of 
our Magazine, we must content our- 


selves presenting our Readers 
with a slight sketch of the book be- 
fore us. 


Mr. Southey, the Author of the 
Life of Wesley, assures us in his Pre- 
face, that he had not any private 
sources of information; but has taken 
his materials in various publications, 
the list of which he gives. When we 
took up the book, we were almost 
afraid to lose ourselves in the perusal 
of two large octavos, of about 1100 

es; but, as we turned over the 
leaves, we found such a mass of inter- 
esting matter, that, instead of being 
angry at the prolixity of the Author, 
we found ourselves much indebted to 
him for the handsome and liberal 
manner with which be has treated his 
subject. 

Speaking of the two Wesleys, of 
Whitefield, and the other eminent co- 
adjutors who assisted in erecting the 
fabric of Methodism, Mr. Southey 
does it, not in the contemptuous man- 
ner of a high Church Divine, jaun- 
diced by the result of their extraor- 
dinary success; neither does he con- 
template his subject, as a Deistical 
Writer, who would most willingly 
embrace the opportunity of sneering 
and laughing at the gross ignorance 
and mad eccentricities, which con- 
tributed to the fame of its Preachers; 
nor even like the Northera Reviewer, 
who brought against the Methodists 
of our time pretended enormous 
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charges, such as “ their being of 
an active disposition; having a power- 
ful party in the House of Commons ; 
possessing considerable sums of money 
for the purchase of livings; hating 
pleasure and amuséments, such as 
theatre and cards, and getting power 
over the poor;” charges in which 
they glory, and which, if true, can 
by no means impeach the respectabi- 
lity of the sect. But, whenever there 
is occasion for it, Mr. Southey like 
a Christian Philosopher (if these two 
words can be matched together), 
gently reproves avd censures the ex- 
travagancies and absurdities of some 
of their dogmas, and always shows to 
Advantage the best parts of those 
truly good, sincere, honest, and pious 
men. If he acquaints us with the 
infirmities of the mind of Wesley 
when young, he shews us how, when 
in a maturer age, he retracted what 
he had formerly supported: he 
follows him from his birth, to his 
instruction by his mother, at College 
and University ; at Savannah, in love 
with Sophia Causton, persecuted by 
Williamson; in London where he 
forms the Methodists into bands; at 
Marienborn, where he goes to visit 
Zinzendorf; at Herrnbut, the seat of 
the Moravians; at Bristol, at Black- 
heath; at the Foundery in London ; 
at his Conference with Boéler ; again 
with Zinzendorf, from which he sepa- 
rates; explains his differing from 
Whitefield, from whom he also se- 
parates; treating them both with 
equal respect and tenderness. 

Asa proof, and not being able to fol- 
low our Author in his copious and well- 
digested information about White- 
field, we beg the attention of our 
Readers to the following extract. 
Whitefield was preaching at Bristol 
with an uncommon success; yet he 
ardently wished for martyrdom, _ 
which we find the following remark : 

*“ Such fears, or rather euch hopes, 
were suited to the days of Queen Mary, 
Bishop Gardiner, and Bisbop Bonner ;— 
they are ridiculous or disgusting in the 
time of George the Second, Archbishop 
Potter, and Bishop Gibson. It might be 
suspected that Whitefield had grown de- 
ranged by the perpetual reading of Fox's 
Martyrs, like Don Quixote over bis books 
of chivalry, and Loyola over the Lives of 
the Saints. But it was neither by much 
reading, nor much learning, that White- 
field was affected. His heart was fall of 
benevolence and piety. his feelings were 
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strong and ardent, his knowledge little, 
and his judgment weak,—and by gazing 
intensely and continuously upon one 
bright and blazing truth, he had blinded 
himself to all things else.” 


The second volume opens with the 
death of Wesley’s mother, and the 
subsequent troubles caused by the 
marriage of his two sisters; an event 
which, as not uofrequently happens in 
other families, brought much distress 
amongst them all. 1t must be imagined 
that the founder of such large estab- 
lishmentswas obliged to take assistants; 
and from thence the necessity of being 
introduced to the mosteminent among 
them. Such were the Countess of 
Huntingdon, who, like Madame 
Guyon above mentioned, a widow, 
young, rich, and independent, found 
it easy to gain followers, and put her- 
self at the head of the sect; the Oli- 
vers, Pauson, Mather, Haime, Stani- 
ford, Story, and (perhaps the best of 
them all,) Fletcher, an anecdotical life 
of each of them enhances the value 
of the book. 

Wesley’s doctrine consisted in three 
principal points; viz. instantaneous 
regeneration, assurance, and sinless 
perfection. His casting lots for pas- 
sages in Scriptures, and attributing 
every minute circumstance in his fa- 
vour to Providence, could not bat 
be considered ‘* as discreditable to 
his judgment among the sensible and 
good people; but by the illiterate 
mob of his enemies, he was accused 
of hypocrisy aud imposture.” 

« The strangest suspicions and calum- 
nies were circulated ; and men will be- 
lieve any calumnies, however preposte- 
rously absurd, against those of whom they 
are disposed to think ill. He had hanged 
himself, and been cut down just in time ; 
—he had been fined for selling gin ;—he 
was not the real John Wesley, for every 
body knew that Mr. Wesley was dead. 
Some said he was a Quaker, others an 
anabaptist ; a more sapient censor pro- 
vounced him a Presbyterian-Papist. It 
was commonly reported that he was a 
Papist, if not a Jesuit; that he kept Po- 
pish priests in his house; nay, it was be- 
yond dispute that he received large remit- 
tances from Spain, in order to make a 
party among the poor, and when the Spa- 
niards landed, he was to join them with 
20,000 men. Sometimes it was reported 


that he was in prison upon a charge of 
high treason; and there were people who 
confidently affirmed that they had seen 
him with the Pretender in France.” 
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Although a knew that these 
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accusations came from the lowest of 
the lower class, yet be preferred to 
mix among them, to any intercourse 
with the higher orders of society. 

* To speak rough truth, I do not desire 
any intercourse with any persons of qua- 
lity in England. I mean, for my own 
sake, They do me no good, and, [ fear, 
I can do none to them.’ To another cor- 
respondent he says, ‘I have found some 
of the uneducated poor who have exqui- 
site taste and sentiment; and many, very 
many of the rich, who have scarcely any 
at all.»—In most genteel religious people 
there is so strange a mixture, that I have 
seldom much confidence in them. But I 
love the poor; in many of them I find 
pure genuine grace, unmixed with paint, 
folly, and affectation.’ And again, ‘ How 
unspeakable is the advantage in point of 
common sense, which middling people 
have over the rich! There is so much 
paint and affectation, so many unmean- 
ing words and senseless customs among 
people of rank, as fully justify the re- 
mark made 1700 years ago, Sensus com- 
munis in illé fortuna rarus.’ ” 


To those who are curious of know- 
ing what Wesley meant by the word 
Faith, we recommend page 176, and 
the two following, of vol. II.; which 
we would have most willingly inserted 
if our limits could have permitted. 
But we cannot resist showing how per- 
fectly satisfied he was that he had 
worked miracles. 

***We desire no favour,’ said he, ‘ but the 
justice, that diligent inquiry may be made 
concerning them : we are ready to name the 
person on whom the power was shown, 
which belongeth to none but God (not 
one, or two, or ten or twelve only),—to 
point out their places of abode; and we 
engage they shall answer every pertinent 
question fairly and directly ; and, if re- 
quired, shall give all their answers upon 
oath, before any who are empowered to 
receive them. It is our particular request, 
that the circumstances which went before, 
which accompanied, and which followed 
after the facts under consideration, may 
be thoroughly examined, and punctually 
noted down. Let but this be done, (and 
is it not highly needful it should, at least 
by those who would form an exact judg- 
ment?) and we have no fear that any 
reasonable man should scruple to say, 
* this hath God wrought.’ ” 

His system of Full Assurance he 
retracts, page 182; and modifies and 
softens down the doctrine of Perfec- 
tion, which he had preached with 
inconsiderable ardour. He marries, 
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and has no reason to be satisfied with 


his choice. At the death of his friend 
Whitefield, he forgets all disputes 
about Calvinist opinions, and preaches 
his faneral sermon. He hiimself dies 
in the 88th year of his age, on the 
2d of March 1791; leaving no other 
property behind him, but the copy- 
right and current editions of his 
works. We could lengthen our ex- 
tracts by the circumstances of the 
death of this truly good man; but 
we fear we have already trespassed 
on our limits, We cannot, however, 
terminate this article better, than by 
transcribing the opinion ofourAuthor, 
on his Hero, and on Methodism iu 
general: it is a compendium of the 
whole work, and reflects immense 
credit on Mr. Southey, whose present 
book will amuse, entertain, and in- 
struct, both the friends and enemies 
of Methodism. 

** Such was the life, and such the la- 
bours of John Wesley; a man of great 
views, great energy, and great virtues. 
That he awakened a zealous spirit, not 
only in his own community, but in a 
Church which needed something to quicken 
it, is acknowledged by the members of 
that Church itself; that he encouraged 
enthusiasm and extravagance, lent a ready 
ear to false and impossible relations, and 
spread superstition as well as piety, would 
hardly be denied by the candid and ju- 
dicious among his own people. In its 
immediate effects the powerful principle 
of religion, which he and his preachers 
diffu has reclaimed many from a 
course of sin, has supported many in po- 
verty, sickness, and affliction, and has 
imparted to many «4 triumphant joy in 
death. What Wesley says of the miracles 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbé Paris, 
may fitly be applied here; ‘in many of 
these instances we see great superstition, 
as well as strong faith: but God makes 
allowance for invincible ignorance, and 
blesses the faith, notwithstanding the su- 
perstition.? Concerning the general and 
remoter consequences of Methodism, opi- 
nions will differ. They who consider the 
wide-spreading schism to which it has led, 
and who know that the welfare of the 
Country is vitally connected with its 
Church Establishment, may think that the 
evil overbalances the good. But the good 
may endure, and the evil be only for a 
time. In every other sect there is an in- 
herent spirit of hostility to the Church of 
England, too often and too nsturally con- 
nected with diseased political opinions. 
So it was in the beginning, and 60 it will 
continue to be, as long as these sects en- 
dure, But Methodism is free from this. 
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The extravagancies which accompanied 
its growth are no longer encouraged, and 
will altogether be discountenanced, as their 
real nature is understood. This cannot 
be doubted. It is in the natural course 
of things that it should purify itself gra- 
dually from whatever is objectionable in 
its institutions. Nor is it beyond the 
bounds of reasonable hope, that conform- 
ing itself to the original intention of its 
founders, it may again draw towards the 
Establishment from which it has seceded, 
and deserve to be recognized as an aux- 
iliary institution, its Ministers being ana- 
logous to the regulars, and its members 
to the tertiaries and various confrater- 
nities of the Romish Church. The ob- 
stacles to this are surely not insuperable, 
perbaps not so difficult as they may ap- 
pear. And were this affected, John Wes- 
ley would then be ranked, not only among 
the most remarkable and influential men 
of his age, but among the great bene- 
factors of his Country and his kind.” 


121. The Glory of Regality ; an Historical 
Treatise on the Anointing and Crowning 
of the Kings and Queens of England. 
By Arthur Taylor, F.S.4. 8vo. pp. 
420. 

AS the Coronation, the ‘ Glory of 
Regality,’ and the most splendid cere- 
mouial of a Monarchial Government 
approaches, the public interest be- 
comes more intensely excited. To 
gratify in some degree the curiosity 
felt on this subject, Mr. Thomson 
gave to the publick a circumstantial 
account of the last Coronation, and 
of which we made favourable men- 
tion in our last number, p. 434. Since 
that work was published, Mr. Tay- 
lor’s “ Glory of Regality” has ap- 
peared, in which he does not confine 
himself to one Coronation only, but 
gives an historical account of the 
ceremonies practised at the Corona- 
tion of all our Monarchs, as well as 
the origin of the ceremonies them- 
selves. To say that, in this work, 
Mr. Taylor has displayed considerable 
erudition and unwearied research, 
would scarcely do him justice, since 
he has exhibited a very compreheao- 
sive view of the most curious and 
untrodden department of antiquarian 
studies. 

The French have an Historical 
Treatise of their Coronations by M. 
Menin; but in England we had no 
work of the kind, nor any thing on 
the subject, but what was to be found 
scattered in the voluminous produc- 
tions of our early Historians, wey, 
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of which are extremely scarce. When 
Mr. Taylor exhibits the host of au- 
thorities he bas consulted, we do not 
wonder that his labours have been 
continued eight years; though we 
cannot but admire his patience in this 
study, which he tells us was, like Sir 
John Fern’s * Glory of Generositie,” 
rather ‘an intermissive delectation’ 
than an object of regular pursuit. 

Mr. Taylor divides his work into 
five books: the first treats of the 
kingly title and office; Gothic man- 
ner of elevating Kings; origin of the 
ceremonies of unction and coronation. 
The second gives a full account of 
the regalia. The third, of the assist- 
ants at the Coronation, and the Court 
of Claims. The fourth treats of the 
ceremonial of an English Coronation; 
and the fifth book is a Chronicle of 
English Coronations, from the con- 
secration of Kiang Egferth, who was, 
as the Saxon Chronicle informs us, 
* hallowed to King’ by his father, Offa, 
King of Mercia, in the year 1785, 
down to the Coronation of his late 
Majesty, George III. 

We shall not, on the present occa- 
sion, attempt a methodical analysis 
of a work, each part of which is writ- 
ten with so much conciseness as 
scarcely to admit of abridgment, 
but shall seize on one of the most in- 
teresting points. The subject which 
bas lately most occupied the public 
attention, is the arrival of the Queen, 
and there is a variety of conjectures 
as to whether she is or is not entitled 
to participate in the honours of the 
Sovereign, at the approaching Coro- 
nation. Mr. Taylor, without eater- 
ing into any political discussion, or 
even allusion to the present case, is 
very explicit. He not only corrects 
anerror of that excellent antiquary, 
Sir John Spelman, but has also clearly 
established, that the Corovation of the 
English Queen is not, as has been so of- 
ten asserted, ‘a recognition of hercon- 
stitutional character us essential as 
that of the monarch himself; but, 
on this point, we will quote the Au- 
thor’s sixth section of his first book ; 
which treats,— 

** Of the Coronation of Queens.—Before 
this introductory book is concluded, we 
will inquire what share the Consorts of 
our Kings have antiently enjoyed in the 
honours of their inauguration. But first, 
as to the title Queen ; it may be observed 
that the word signifies merely a wife or 
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woman, yet it hath come by eminency to 
denote the wife only of a King. Thus in 
old authorities we find this expression— 
* the King’s Queen;’ though the title hath 
long been used absolutely in its present 
sense, and as synonymous with the Latin 
regina, the customary designation of our 
Queens in that language. 

“ The teutonic tribes, from whom we 
descend, entertained a laudable respect 
for the character of their women, and the 
wife of the chieftain shared the rank and 
honours of her husband. But the primi- 
tive form of the creation of Kings was too 
much devoid of ‘ gentle usuage and soft 
delicacy’ to be participated by their con- 
sorts; and it was not till after the cere- 
monies of unction and coronation were 
adopted that these could be publicly ini- 
tiated in the honours of royalty. The 
coronation of Queens, however, though 
performed with the same solemnity as that 
of Kings, is not to be regarded in the 
same political view, or to be considered 
as of the same importance. Its object is 
to confer a sanctity of character on her 
who is the wife and the mother of Kings, 
and to admit her to the honours of her 
exalted station.—An attempt hath been 
made in a late anonymous pamphlet *, 
which abounds more in gratuitous reason- 
ing than historical deduction, to repre- 
sent the coronation of the English Queen 
as an acknowledgment of a right of suc- 
cession in her issue, and as ‘ a recogni- 
tion of her constitutional character as 
essential as that of the monarch himself.’ 
Of these doctrines, however, a sufficient 
refutation may be dérived from the fol- 
lowing obvious considerations :—I1st, That 
the observance or omission of this Coro- 
nation never was or could be held to in- 
fluence the right of inheritance of the le- 
gitimate issue of a royal marriage. dly, 
The Coronation of the King is essential, 
inasmuch as it is a political act; io that 
of the Queen, however, no such character 
can bediscovered: nw consent is asked from 
the people as to the person to be crowned ; 
no conditions are required from her ; no 
Oath is administered; no homage or alle- 
giance is offered. The Queen’s Corona- 
tion, though performed at the same place, 
and usually on the same day with that of 
the Sovereign, is a subsequent and dis- 
tinct solemnity ; it procedes from the King, 
and is granted to his Consort for the 
honour of the kingly office. 

* Among the Romans, the wife of their 
Emperor had the title of Augusta, which 
was always conferred with some ceremo- 
nies, and latterly by that of Coronation.— 
In Germany, the Empress is both crowned 





* “ Some Inquiry into the Constitutional 
Character of the Queen Consort, Svo. See 
also the Edinburgh Review for Sept. 1814.” 
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and anointed. The same honour is now 
common to the wives of European Sove- 
reigns. Those of France are not crowned 
with the Kings, but at the Abbey of St. 
Denis, near Paris. 

* The Consorts of our English Princes 
have been graced with ‘all the royal mak- 
ings of a Queen’ from very early times. 
Before the Conquest they were anointed 
and crowned, and sate with the Kings im 
seats of state.’ 


In one of the ‘ additional notes,’ 
Mr. Taylor says, 


“ With regard to the real period when 
the inangurative ceremonies were applied 
to the Consorts of our Kings, we have no- 
thing more determinate than the ‘later 
times’ of Mr. Selden, but certainly they 
had no Coronations in 955, if E'giva were 
really the wife of Edwy: nor is it likely 
that the Bard who recorded the hallowing 
of Edgar in 973, would have omitted to 
notice the honours paid to the royal Con- 
sort, had she partaken of the sacred unc- 
tion. With the ritual assigned to the age 
of Athelred II. begins our actual know- 
ledge of feminine consecration: he was 
elected in 978, and all before this period 
is at best uncertain.” 


In our volume for 1761, will be 
found many particulars relative to 
the Coronation, to which it may be in- 
teresting to our Readers to refer; 
among others, 1. An abridgement of 
Sandford’s History of the Coronation 
of King JamesII. and Queen Mary, 
with an account and plate of the Co- 
ronation Robes, p. 346.— 2. Claims 
at the same Coronation. p. 323.— 
3. Account of the Coronation of their 
late Majesties George III. and Queen 
Charlotte, with a plate of the Pro- 
cession, p. 418. 


122. Coronation Ceremonies and Customs, 
relative to Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
@s Supporters of the Canopy. By T. 
Mantell, FEsg. F.S. A. and F.L.S. 


4to. pp. 55. Ledger, Printer at Dover. 
“ They that bear the Cloth of Honour over 
her 


Are Barons of the Cinque Ports.” 
Shak speare’s Henry VIII. 


MR. MANTELL has been irtro- 
duced to our Readers in vol. LXXXI. 
ii. p. 51. as the learned and elegant 
Historian of the Cinque Ports; to 
which the present well-timed and ac- 
curate publication, which contains 
much useful and original information, 
is a suitable companion. 

Gent. Maa, June, 1820, 
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123. Comic Tales in Verse, &-. 
Franks, 12mo. pp.-155, 


THIS amusiag little Volume. par- 
takes a good deal of the spirit of 
Colman the Younger’s eccentric drol- 
leries, with this exception, that 
though it not unfrequently rivals its 
laughable prototype in the quaint- 
ness of its wit, it is always infinitely 
more decent. We are happy in hav- 
ing it in our power to make this re- 
mark, because we have too often felt 
ourselves called upon to censure pro- 
ductions of this class, in which gross- 
ness and obscenity have been made 
to stand proxies for wit and humour. 
AnAuthor’sintellectual resources must 
ebb very low indeed, when he is com- 
pelled to offer such a substitution ; 
when he is driven to the necessity of 
spreading ordure where he should 
scatter flowers. 

The pages before us are reported 
to have been written by a gentleman 
and his son; and we must confess we 
care not how many similar combi- 
nations are planned to take Parnas- 
sus by storm, provided the results be 
always as agreeable as in the present 
instance. The critics have long com- 
plained of the extreme dolorousness 
of modern poets; our two Franks 
seem determined to assist in rescuing 
the age from this terrible reproach. 
For ourselves we do avow, that our 
sides have undergone sundry and vio- 
lent heaves from the retortion of our 
tender sensibilities, since we have pe- 
rused this book; and that we may 
not monopolize sensations into a 
share which our Readers will expect 
to be admitted, we shall cite a spe- 
cimen or two for their edification, © 

The following apostrophe is from 
the protest against Oblivio Shelf, esq. 
which forms a sort of vestibule to this 
tomical little fabrick. 


By 7 te ‘ 


“Oh! Pater Nosier! must we go, 
To sleep in Paternoster-row ? 
And there like youth in prison caged, 
In dirt grow prematurely aged ' 
Slumber with novel-writing Eves, 
In cobweb cloom, with uncut leaves ; 
With lay aud lyrical inditers, 
And an unheard-of herd of writers, 
Who shudder at the name of garret, 
And blush not e’en to sport a char’ot ? 
A char’ot, yea, perchance in state, 
Sit at the tables of the great ; 
And as they clean the dainty platter, 
Chatter and eat—and eat and chatter! 

O, dirt, 
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O. dirt, and poverty! forfend 
That we should ever so descend! 


That we should e’er despise our garret;— 


That we should ever sport a char’ot! 

Farewell to Genius—it would warp it, 

To study on a Turkey carpet ! 

Farewell to Genius—it would kill it, 

To feast each day on leg or fi'let! 

Farewell to Genius—it would choke it, 

Close to a sea-coal fire to smoke it ! 

Farewell to Genius, we must lose it. 

Should port or sherry make us booze it, 

Far heuce be all such treacherous plea- 
sures, 

If they would thus cut up our measures.” 


Independent of the Poetical Pro- 
test—a smart song on the Essence of 
Punning, and a piece of a higher 
order, entitled, Time, there are thir- 
teen Talesin the Volume; and though 
several of them are old—very old 
JSriends, yet as they make their de- 
but on this occasion with new faces, 
and have undergone a sort uf poeti- 
cal regeneration, the lovers of no- 
velty will have little to regret in theic 
re-appearance. 

There is some humour ia the fol- 
lowing definition of the Essence of 
Punning : 


“ Peter Pun, at a party, one day was be- 
set [bet, 

Ry a jockey who offered five guineas to 

That habit had put it quite out of his power 

To remain without panning the space of 
an hour. 


Peter thought to this bet, he bad better 
cry dune, 

Bat candidly own'd to steer cléar of a pun, 

He must shut close his ears, and be silent 
as sleep, [creep. 

Or out the young urchins would certainly 


Peter nibbled his thumbs—Peter played 
with his chin, [win ; 

Resolv’d if he could the five guineas to 

He waik’d to the wiadow, he rubb’d up his 
locks, [stocks, 

He whistied—for there was a mau in the 

Peter uitered no sentence to son or to daddy, 

But whistled a ditty call’d + Through the 
wood laddie !” 


‘A pun! oh, a palpable pun!’ cried the 
host, 

* Or if not a pun it is surely its ghost,’ 

* ’Twas the essence,’ cries Peter, - and apt- 
ly you caught it, {it.’ 

Por tho’ | spoke not, yet I certainly thought 

‘This story is carried a very great way, 

its not carried too far if you wish it to 
stay.” 


The Salamander might, we think, 
have beea omitted without prejudice 
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to the work; for, though the satire is 
ingenivus, yet the ridicule will be 
thought by many to have been level- 
led at a class of individuals tov low 
for the purposes even of the comic 
poet. ‘“ Time, or the Pugilist,” is 
unquestionably the best piece in the 
volume, It is, in fact, as good a 
Serio-comico fable as we have ever 
met with, and we would willingly cite 
it, did not the limits we usually pre- 
scribe for ourselves, forbid it. Of 
the miscellaneous tales we prefer 
** Nott,”"—* Roger Hogman and his 
Pigs,” and ** Dr. Larrup.” We shail 
conclude our remarks with three 
epigrams by “ Old Frank,” who, not- 
withstanding his avowed senility, is a 
very facetious and good humoured 
fellow—and for the young one, we 
willtake our leave of him with this 
simple wish—namely, that as the wit 
of his family seems to be an inberit- 
aoce, he may, some twenty years 
hence, become the Old Frank of a 
new series of Comic Tales. 


“ Epigrams. 


** Old maids in hell, ’tis said, lead apes; 
It may be trae—but tarry— 

They ’re Bachelors that fill those shapes, 
Because they did not marry !” 


*« When the old proverb first to man was 
given, {ven,’ 

* That marriages are solemnized in Hea- 

Perchance it might be so, I cannot tell, 

Now | should think that some are made ia 
Hell.” 


“«* Pray does one—More, a lawyer live 
hard by?’ 

* I do not know of one,’ was the reply ; 

But if one less were living, | am sure, 

Mankind his absence safely might en- 
dure.” 


124. A Word for the King, and a Word 
to the Queen; being a dwspassivnate Exa- 
mination into the Causes of Their Majes- 
ties’ Separation, with a Suggestion for an 
amicable Setilement withvut resorting to 
the painful expedient of a Public Dis- 
cussion: Svo, pp. 43. Williams. 


THE plan here recommended is, 
the appointment of a Committee, to 
consist of the Lord Chancellor, four 
Peers, twelve Commoners, and two 
Judges from each of the Courts of 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer; to whom the whole mat- 
ter ia dispute should be referred ; and 


their discussion to be final. 
LITERARY 
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Camaniver. May 29. 

After a long iovestigation, the Hebrew 
Scholarship, at the University of Cam- 
bridge, has been adjudged to Mr. George 
Attwood, of Pembroke Hall, and a pre- 
miom of 20/. was voted to Mr. John Jow- 
ett Stevens, for the knowledge he dis- 
played in the examination. Mr. George 
Irving Scott, of Trinity Hall; is the fortu- 
nate candidate for the Chancellor’s Gold 
Medal; the subject Waterloo. 

June 16. Sir Wittiam Browne’s three 
gold medals for the present year were on 
Saturday last adjudged as follow :—For the 
Greek Ode and Latin Ode, to Mr. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, scholar of King’s Col- 
lege; and for the Epigrams, to Mr. Ri- 
chard Okes, scholar of the same society. 
Subjects—For the Greek Ode :—‘* Mrn- 
gooovrn, For the Latin Ode: “Ad Geor- 
gium Quartum, Augustissimum Principem, 
Sceptra Paterna accipientem.” For the 
Greek Epigram: Inscriptio, ** In Venam 
Aque ex imis visceribus Terre Arte educ- 
tam.”—For the Latin Epigram: “ Im- 
pransi disquirite.” 


Ready for Publication. 

The following Tracts on the questions of 
Deism:—1. From Letanp’s Work on the 
Deistical Writers —Ong the general mis- 
chievousness of Deism as a system, 2, 
From Lesrie’s Short and Easy Method— 
On the External Evidence of the Old Tes- 
tament, 3. From Doppripce’s Three 
Sermons—On the External Evidence of 
the New Testament. 4. From Bishop 
Wartson’s Apology for the Bible—In an- 
swer to specific Objections to both Testa- 
ments. 5. From Bishop Burrer’s Aualogy 
—Simplified in Three Familiar Dialogues, 
6. From S. Jenyns and Patey—Oa the 
Internal Evidence of Christianity. And 
41. From Wartrts's Three Sermons—On the 
Inward Witness to Christianity in the 
Breast of the Believer. This Collection 
completes the cycle of testimony, 

Memoirs of Granville Sharp, by Prince 
Hoare, Esq. composed from his own Ma- 
euscripts and other authentic documents 
in the possession of his family, and of the 
African Institation. To the Memoirs will 
he subjoined Observations on Mr. Sharp’s 
Biblica! Criticisms; by the Right Rev. the 
Lorp Brsuor of St. Davip’s. 

The Preparations for the Coronation of 
King Charles Il.; now first printed from 
a MS. in the hand-writing of Sim Epwarp 
Waker, Kat. then King at Arms, illus- 
trated by Engravings. 

A Supplement to Witxinson’s Londina 
ILustrata, consistiog of several plates of 





Bermondsey Abbey, and of other edifices, 
with appropriate letter-press descriptions. 

Views of the Remains of Antient Build- 
ings in Rome and its vicinity. By M. 
Dusovas. 

Au Encyclopaedia of Antiquities; being 
the first ever edited in England, By the 
Rev. T. D. Fossrooxs, M, A. Author of 
British Monachism, &c. 

A Narrative of the operations and re- 
cent discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations in E- 
gypt and Nubia: and of a Journey to the 
Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the 
Antient Berenice, and another to the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. By G, Barzont. 

The Narrative of a Chinese Embassy, 
from the Emperor of China, Kang Hy, to 
the Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, seated on 
the Banks of the Volga, in the years 1712, 
13, and 14. By the Chinese Ambassador, 
and published by the Emperor’s autho. 
rity, at Pekin. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal, by Sir Gzonce Tuomas Staunton, 
Bart. LL.D. F.R.S. 

The authentic Life of Augustus Von 
Kotzebue, from the German; contain- 
ing many interesting Anecdotes illustra- 
tive of his character, the influence of his 
writings upon society in Germany, and its 
consequeuces, 

Retscn’s Series of Twenty-six Beauti- 
ful Outlines to Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust. 
Engraved from the Origioals by H. Moses, 

An Analysis of the Tragedy of Faust. 

A Treatise on Inflammation of the ma- 
cous membrane of the Luvgs. To whick 
is prefixed, an experimental inquiry re- 
specting the cuntractile power of tbe 
Blood Vessels, and the nature of Inflam- 
mation, By Cuarres Hastines, M. D, 





Preparing for Publication. 

Sacred Literature; comprising a Re- 
view of Principles of Composition taid 
down in the Prelections and Isaiah of the 
laie Robert Lowth, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
London; and an application of the Prin- 
ciples so reviewed, to the illustration of 
the New Testament, in a series of critical 
observations on the style and structure of 
that sacred volume, By the Rev. T. Jess. 

Sermons, dvctrinal, practical, and oc- 
casioval. By the Rev. Wittiam Swow- 
DEN, perpetual Curate of Habury, near 
Wakefield. 

A Course of Morning and Evening 
Prayers, for foor weeks. By the Rev. 
Joseru Jones, of Newchuorch, near War- 
rington. 

The Works of the Rev, Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. P.L.S. Rector of Scrayingbem, 

, aod 
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aud prebendary of Durham ; with a Me- 
moir of his Life.- By the-Rev. Francis 
Wrawcuam, M.A. F.R.S, and Chaplain 
to bis Grace the Archbishop of York. 

Ariconensia, or Archmological Sketches 
of Ross and its vicinity ; including an ac- 
count of the obscure station Ariconium, 
the Roman roads connected with it, a 
disquisition whether the last battle of 
Caractacus was fought at Caradoc near 
Ross, or Caradoc near Church-stretton, 
&c. By the Rev. T. Foserooxe. 

An Account of a Residence during three 
months in the mountainous country East 
of Rowe, with engravings of the Banditti 
and Peasantry of the Country. By Mr. 
Graname, Author of ** An Account of a 
Residence in India.” 

Royal Coronation Claims; a Comic 
Roem. By J. Bisset, Esq. Author of 
**The Descriptive Guide of Leamington 
Priory,” &c. &c. 

Letters written for the Post and not for 
the Press. 

Travels in Europe during the Pontificate 
of Leo the Tenth—a Work similar in plan, 
but differentin subject, to the Abbé Bartho- 
lomew's Travels of Anacharsis. By Mr. 
Cuarres Mitts, Author of the History of 
the Crusades. 

Outlines of Midwifery, developing its 
principles and Practice. By J. ‘T. Con- 
avrsr, M. D. F.L.S. &c. 

A Map of the Thames, from London to 
Margate, printed from English Stone. 





Mr. Campsett’s Lecrure. 


On Wednesday the 19th of April, Mr. 
Thomas Campbell commenced a series of 
Lectures on Poetry, at the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

There is perhaps no poet more compe- 
tent to expatiate on the subject of his ae- 
lightful pursuits than the Author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, of Hohenlinden, and 
Lochiel ; who to the most ardent enthu- 
siasm, unites the utmost correctness of 
judgment and taste ; and who at his first 
outset in literature, started from a goal of 
excellence which few of his contempora- 
ries have eyen sought toreach. Although 
it is impossible, without sacrilegious muti- 
lation, to offer an analysis of his intro- 
ductory Lecture, we shall endeavour to 
communicate the spirit of Mr. Campbell’s 
criticisms, which, unlike some eccentric 
systems of the present day, are founded 
on the purest principles of classical taste. 

The first object of Mr. Campbell! was to 
trace the affinity of Poetry to certain ele- 
ments .of the human mind. Experience 


proves that the exercise of the imagina- 
tion is, even to unlettered and unpolished 
rustics, a source of pleasurable emotion. 
Fhrovgh the medium of this faculty, al! 





Literary Intelligence. 
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are busied in constructing little plans of 
happiness—in creating visions of futurity. 
It is this faculty that the poet addresses ; 
and, even in the rudimental stages of ci- 
vilization, it is not insensible to the invo- 
cation. But what is poetry? This ques- 
tion so often evaded or misinterpreted, is 
admirably elucidated by Mr. Campbelk 
That it is highly intellectual cannot be 
doubted, since it engages the most refined 
and exalted faculties of the mind, but its 
distinctive attribute is to impart delight. 
it may be for the Orator to convince, the 
Philosopher to enlighten, the Historian to 
inform: the -first requisite of the Poet is 
to please—to instruct is an auxiliary, but 
not a primary object. The first question 
to be considered is, what may or may not 
be poetry. It was the saying of Fletcher 
of Saltoun, that there was many a soldier 
who had never worn a sword; in like man- 
ner it had been argued, that beautiful 
imagery and vivid passion required not 
the metrical form to assume the character 
of poetry, In opposition to this latitu- 
dinarian criticism, Mr. Campbell main- 
tained that the charm of numbers is in- 
cluded ia those circumstances by which 
poetry imparts pleasure. He dwelt on 
the dissatisfaction always experienced 
when a passage of Shakspeare or Dryden, 
or any other writer of rhyme or blank 
verse, is deprived of its measured har- 
mony. If there existed a difference in the 
external form of prose and verse, there 
was a still greater glissimilarity in their es- 
sential elements. Poetry changed its na- 
ture in losing its ideal character. The 
Novelist was distinguished from the Bard 
vy the local limitations of his subject: or 
tangible reality of his pictures: bis most 
brilliant passages were rather biographi- 
cal than imaginative. His canvass was 
the camera obscura, exhibiting the move- 
ments of the living world, whilst the Poet 
speaks to us of the world within, excites 
to action our latent feelings, lends a quick 
perception of moral beauty, and inspires 
the consciousness of possessing faculties 
and sympathies that exalt our nature. 
Hence the pleasure derived from tragedy, 
and from those affecting pictures of dis- 
tress which, when ennobled by magnani- 
mity, form the most interesting and de- 
lightful subjects for the imagination. It 
has been often argued that the progress of 
society is fatal to the cultivation of Poe- 
try. Mr. Campbell admits that there is 
not in the Fine Arts, as in the Sciences, 
an illimitable principle of improvement. 
Poetry lias started to sudden maturity in 
a barbarous age. Homer, in Greece, af- 
fords the first and most striking example. 
Dante; is perhaps, the second. Shaks- 
peare, an exception to all other rules and 
examples, was the pupil of Nature ina 


learned.and pedantic age: he is, perhaps. 
te 
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to be distinguished from all other writers, 
by the universality of his genius. Milton 
is more sublime. Otway is, perhaps, 
more tender; but Shakspeare is, in a 
manner, the Catholic Poet, belonging 
equaliy to every age and country. 

The alarmists of modern literature have 
predicted a speedy and inglorious termi- 
nation of our poetical career. It is not 
indeed to be denied that the marvellous— 
that secret source whence elder bards de- 
rive their sacred treasures—is laid open by 
reason and truth, philosophy has exorcised 
the spells that once held supremacy over 
the mind; the day-light of Geography 
has broken upon our legendary dreams; 
Chemistry and Mineralogy have not left 
one solitary fountain or cabalistic grotto, 
to the empire of superstition. All that 
the Author can now do, instead of calling 
** spirits from the vasty deep,” is to exhibit 
some pale flitting figures, or phantasma- 
goria mechanically compiled, from the 
descriptions of a departed age. Having 
conceded this point, Mr. Campbell rejects 
the idea, that the ministry of Poetry must 
therefore cease, and that truth is to ex- 
tinguish the imagination: the human 
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mind must remain the same: society may 
change its external features, but the pri- 
mitive sources of joy or grief of hope or 
fear, will continue so long as there shall 
be any alteration of seasons ; so long as 
there shall be youth to blossom, or age 
to drop into the grave, To the Poet shall 
still remain the lovely forms of avimate 
and inanimate nature; all that is inte- 
resting to humanity, to sympathy, to 
imagination so long as there shall be a 
star in Heaven, it shall speak, to the 
Poet’s eye, of another and a better world. 
In poetry is to be found a reservoir of the 
holier feelings of our nature. It is as a 
robe of light spread over the face of things, 
and investing them with a superhuman 
splendour. There is in poetry a sort of 
intrinsic Revelation, that should lead man 
to consider this existence as the wreck of 
other systems, or the germ of a future 
being. Iv being addressed to our baser 
passions, it is perverted and degraded ; 
hence its declension is found to coincide 
with moral degeneracy. Like the sun- 
beam that falls on the gnomon, it marks 
the course of time, and intimates the rise 
or fall of our intellectual career, 


rE 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Antiznt Corns. 

A quantity of curious old coin was lately 
found in Cornwall, and brought a few days 
ago to Exeter for sale, consisting chiefly 
of the carrent monies of King Edward I. 
and IV. HenryVIIL. and VIII. ; a great part 
of which are in the highest state of pre- 
servation ; among them are the full and 
side face silver of Henry VII. and a re- 
markably brilliant groat of the latter coin- 
age; also some fine specimens of groats, 
half-groats, and pennies of Henry VIII. 
struck in the mints of London, Canter- 
bary, York, and Durham, with the initials 
of Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cranmer, 
Archbishop Warham, Edward Lee, Arch- 
bishop of York, Cuthbertus Dunelmensis 
(Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham). 
There is likewise, in a very fair and per- 
fect state, the celebrated groat with T. W. 
and the Cardinal’s hat, which occasioned 
ove of the forty-four articles of impeach- 


ment for treason, exhibited against Car-’ 


dinal Wolsey in 1529, the fortieth article 
of which ran thus: ‘ Also the said Lord 
Cardinal, of his further pompous’ and 
presumptuous mind, hath enterprised to 
join and imprint the Cardinal’s hat under 
your arms in your coin of groats, made 
at your city of York, which like deed 
hath not yet’ been done by any subject 
within your realm before this time.” These 
coins were undoubtedly collected and 
hoardéd during the period of Henry VIII. 


as more than fifty of the groats that were 
coined previous to his 16th or [Sth year, 
with the fleur-de-lis, pheon, and rose mint 
marks, are nearly in as prime condition 
as when issued from the mint, and none 
are later than 1545, the 36th of that King’s 
reigu. The collection has been purchas- 
ed by Mr. Shirley Woolmer, of this city. 
The groats are about the size of the pre- 
sent shillings, bat not so thick. 
Hercutaneum Manuscripts. 

In addition to former notices respecting 
the MSS. found in Herculaneum, we bave 
to announce the enrolling of eighty- 
eight; most of these consist of works 
by the Greek philosophers, or subjects ; 
nive by Epicurus, thirty twe bear the 
name of Phylodemus, three by Deme- 
trius, one by Calotes, one by Polystra- 
tus, one by Carmades, and one by Chry- 
sippus. These works, with like others, 
the Authors of which are unknown, treat 
of natural or moral philosophy, of medi- 
cine, or arts, manners, and customs, At 
Pompeii, there have been recently dis- 
covered fresh buildings, in the line of the 
beautiful street that leads to the Temple 
of Isis, to that of Hercules, and to the 
Theatfe. In a house which doubtless was 


the residence of some experienced medical 
practitioner, chirargical instruments, of a 
highly-tinished workmanship, have been 
found, with a number of excellent paint- 
ings, representing fruits and animals. 
ARTS 
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SCIENCES. 
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Sream Navication. 


A new ship intended to ply as a regular 

packet between New York and New Or- 
leans, bas recently beeu built, called the 
Robert Fulton. She is said to be, in every 
respect, one of the finest steam-vessels 
ever constructed, She is upwards of 750 
tons, of a very great length, rigged with 
lug sails; has three kelsons, (the centre 
one large enough for a ship of the line), 
together with bilgeways, and the whole 
secured and bolted in a very supericr man- 
ner; her frame timber and plank are of 
live oak, locust cedar, and Southern pine, 
copper bolted and coppered. 
+ She will afford accommodation for more 
than 200 persons, and is fitted up with 
high and airy state rooms, thoroughly ven- 
tilated by means of sky-lights the whole 
length of the cabin, which is very exten- 
sive. Her after-cabin is neatly arranged 
for the accommodation of ladies, and se- 
parated by means of folding-doors, in the 
modern style. She has also a range of 
births fore and aft, together with a com- 
modious fore-cabin. And, what adds to 
the greatest comfort and security of all, 
her engine and other machinery are com- 
pletely insulated, and unconnected as it 
were with the other part of the ship. Ino 
the centre, lengthwise, is a kind of well- 
hole or square trunk, made both fire aud 
water-proof; no possible accident, there- 
fore, by the bursting of the boiler, can 
reach either of the cabins. This trunk or 
well-hole being inclosed by very thick 
plank, caulked and leaded, may be inun- 
dated with water at pleasure, without any 
inconvenience to the passengers, 

The furnace is also completely sur- 
rounded by the continuation of the boiler, 
80 that no part of the fire can ever come 
jo contact with wood. There is a space 
of about nine or ten inches filled in with 
materials, nonconductors of heat, which 
answer the double purpose of excluding 
the heat from the cabin, and at the same 
time deadening the disagreeable noise of 
the engine. She is also provided with a 
leather hose, similar to those used by our 
fire-engine companies in this city, which 
will enable the hot or cold water to be con- 
veyed to any part of the ship, and furnish- 
ing at the same time the great conveniency 
to the passengers of a warm or cold bath 
at pleasure. Her engine was constructed 
by Mr. Allaire, and is supposed to be the 
most powerful and most exact piece of 
workmanship ever turned out in America ; 
and her boiler is said to be the largest 
ever known to have been. made in that or 
apy other country. 





Baitisn Institution. 

By far the greater number of the paint- 
ings are more curious than excellent; 
there are a few of high merit; but those 
that prove insufficiency of knowledge, or 
mediocrity of mind, occupy the larger 
space; indeed, several are attributed to 
artists to whose acknowledged works they 
bear no resemblance whatever, except in 
the imitation of faults, which have ble- 
mished eveo the brightest originals of ge- 
nius. The works of tlolbein are the most 
curious and interesting for their subjects 
and their antiquity, as also for the great 
manual precision and quaint richvess of 
detail they so remarkably display ; those 
of Vandycke are the most valuable as 
specimens of art full of intrinsic excel- 
lence. Those of Lely, Riley, Kneller, 
and Hudson, are a great falling off from 
the elevation to which Vandycke had 
raised the art of portrait-painting; the 
pictures of Reynolds are, of course, far 
superior to what these last- mentioned ar- 
tists have produced, as to their character, 
drawing, expression, and management of 
colours, but they are greatly inferior in 
that part which merely depends ou mecha. 
nical preparation: the tricks that Sir 
Joshua played with bis colours, from the 
unhappy smattering of chemistry which 
he possessed, have given up his produc- 
tions to premature decay; they are ra- 
pidly passing off into utter oblivion, seve- 
ral of them uniting the beauty of form 
and the truth of colour to nature’s ex- 
pression, historic dignity. A few from 
the pencil of Rubens are next in merit ; 
they possess a great deal of his colouring 
and motion, but they are far from being 
his happiest productions ; they have more 
of his faults with less of the peculiar traits 
of his gevius than we usually see in his 
works, There is a painting of great me- 
rit by Thorston, which comes nearest to 
the power of Vandycke, There are seve- 
ral by Zucchero, which are for the most 
part a compound of feebleness and for- 
mality ; some by Hoare, in a style a little 
superior. There are two paintings by 
Copley, which consists of groups of ex- 
cellent portraits, connected together by 
the common bond of an historical subject, 
but possessing little of the feeling or action 
of history. One of the most characteristic 
portraits in the Exhibition is by Hogarth, 
and it is worth hundreds of the formal 
insipid things which overload this brauch 
of art with so many varieties of mindless 
physiognomy. The sine nomine corpora 


occupy a very large space in this gallery, 
which gives a great opportunity to inge- 
nious connoisseurs for the exercise of their 
conjectural faculty. 
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POETRY. 





Oa our Revered MONARCH’S DEATH, 
end the Event of the tate Triats for 
Treason. - 


BEITANNIA mourns her Father and her 
King— 

What votive offerings should his subjects 
bring? 

Not weak regret! the tribute he requires, 

Is patriot worth and duty’s holy fires; 

Firm truth, religious hope, and patient 
zeal, . (feel. 

“A Briton born,” \ike him let Britons 

fu vain! our tears embalm his sacred 
dost, [bust ; 

In vain! we hang o’er his lamented 

Hollow and cold vur echoing voices die, 

Oar life a libel, and our grief a lie, 

Except we fee! his virtues in our soul, 

And scorn to bend to passion’s wild con- 
troul ; 

Deep graven in our hearts, our lives pro- 
claim 

This best memorial to his honour’d name. 

As his long day a bright example gave, 

Faith’s brilliant halo circles round his 


grave; 

Whilst his true subjects rising with the 
storm 

Disperse the Demons that our laud de- 
form ; 


Trusting in God, and loyal to their King, 
These deadly snakes may hiss, but shall 
not sting. A.H 


 — 


*,* Itis said that a late incursion on 
the residence of the Bishop of Cionfert 
by the detuded insurgents of the ccanty 
of Galway, appeared to threaten the 
falfilment of a prophetic apprehension 
expressed some years since in a copy of 
Valedictory verses, writren by his Lord- 
ship upon quitting a friend’s bouse in 
Somersetshire on his return to Ireland, 
We subjoin a copy of them—with a 

translation, in compliante with a request 

by the Correspondent of the 5th instant. 

Cara Domus, valeas!—carique vaiete 

Penates, 
Editus unde mihi connabialis amor. 

Seu me vis rapiat, truculenta rebellibus 

armis, 
Seu sortem expectat senecta suam, 
His laribus (canit augurium prasaga male 


mens) 
Pes meus, his laribus non rediturus 
abit. 
O pia spes amanda! tuum est optare 
propinquos 


Rursus in eterna posse coire domo, 
Purior ethereos ubi pascet spirits artus, 
Nostraque oobilior corda beabit amor. 


TRANSLATION. 

By the Rev. Joun Gaauam, M.A. 
Dear scene of bridal happiness, farewell, 
My boding heart on parting thee can tell, 
That whether falling by a rebel’s hand, 
Or dying aged in another land, 

When once [ sail from fair Britannia’s 
shore, 

My foot shall’ press this lovely spot no 
more. 

O pious Hope! In thee alone we find 

The proper balm to heal a troubled mind; 

Tis thine to whisper when from friends 
we rove, 

They yet may meet us in the realms 
above, 

Where purer souls shal! animate each 
heart, 

And Love Divine eternal joy impart. 

Lifford, April 5, 1820. 


—— 


Departure or Sv. Paut rrom Metta. 
Illustrating the stale of things at that period. 


THE suv new risen above the ocean bed 
Scattered profuse his light of rosy 
red, 
And the glad gale among the forest trees 
Sung sweetly to the murmur of the seas: 
Forthwith, uprising from his lowly rest, 
Each mariner himself for \oil addressed, 
Flang o’er his shoulders the loose cloak, 
and took [tain brook, 
His scrip and from the neighbouring moun- 
Drew the chill nectar of its virgin wave, 
And sought with merry heart his pinnace 
brave. 
His piunace rode upon the swelling tide, 
With white sail drooping o’er her dusky 
side ; 
The cable straitened to the sandy shore, 
The hoarse cries mingling with the break- 


er’s roar, 
The steps of marching men, in prompt 
array, [the way, 


That through the neighbouring thicket led 
With warning pote of clarion shrilly blown, 
Aud the hoarse Tuscan * trumpet’s sullea 


tone, 
The mingled numbers loitering on the 
sand, [{hand. 


Told —the departing hour was now at 

The sails are up—the gallant vessel free 

Gains her slow way along the quiet sca; 

Nor yet a breeze, with ever grateful wings, 

From the glad region of the morning 
springs : 





* Those who have heard the dinner 
trumpet of a certain College in Oxford 
will have an adequate idea of the Tuscan 
trump, which from its construction was 
loud and dissonant. 

. Meantime, 
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Meantime, with lazy strength—at intervals 

The unwilling oar on the smooth surface 
falls, 

And flashing for a transitory light, 

Wiaos the lone shepherd’s eye upon the 
mainland height. 

Slowly she passes underneath the brow 

Of the huge Eastern promontory now ; 

Its purple shade is brightening for a space 

Where her long track dimples the ocean’s 
face : 

And now the morning rushes on her sail, 

And all at once it swells before the gale— 

The mountain height is passed—the spa- 
cious sea 

Opens around —and Oh how joyously 

Over the dancing billow does she go, 

And stoop to the light breeze her steady 
prow, 

The oars are in; the seaman’s vacant eye 

Wanders in vain along the deep-blue sky. 

No coming storm—no peril they desery— 

The soldier idly marks the noisy flight 

Of sea-fowl joying in the bounteous light, 

And listens to the varying cry—or deems 

How different, near Padus ancient streams, 

The voice from poplar shade remotely 
heard, 

The voice melodious of that fabled bird : 

And then the Trojan * town’s grey wall 
he sees, 

And his own hamlet in the shady trees, 

And evening comes as lovely as of yore, 

When last it warned him from his cottage 
door, [the sea, 

To seek the neighbouring town and cross 

For the lone hills of distant Galilee. 

Oxford. R.N. 


rc 
SONNET TO THE MOON. 
ALE wanderer, through your starry 
welkin’s height, 
That smil’st serenely on this earthly ball; 
How oft attentive to the midnight’s call 

I hail thy halcyon beams of heavenly 

light, 

And view thee in celestial beauties dight, 
Shedding thy gentle influence over all, 
Save when the murky clouds, with man- 

tling pall, 

Conceal thy heavenly charms from earthly 

sight. 

Beloved moon! how sweet it is to stray, 
Amid the woodlands when thou rid’st 

supreme, 

And to enraptured Fancy’s sight display, 
Aerial beings floating in thy beam !— 

It calms the tumults of the troubled mind, 

And lifts the ecstatic soul to joys refin’d. 





York. J. H. FP. 
SONNET. 
WHEN Luna sheds her silvery beams 
of light, 


Upon the top of some tall cliff I stand, 
To see the surges wash the desert sand, 





* Patavin'. 
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And tell my sorrows to the blasts of night ; 
Far now, alas! no truly dear delight— 
My youthful bosom warms,—but Mi- 
sery’s hand 
Points to the valley of that dreary land, 
Which all-the blossoms of my spring will 
blight. 
Tho’ blooming Hope, clad in her vesture 
ga 
Comes riding on a cloud of azure hue ; 
And shining, glorious as the eye of day, 
Yet clouds of sombrous tint her path 
pursue, 
And crush all vestige of her fairy form, 
Save that just part which’shines through 
every storm. 


York. J. H, F. 





LOVE. 
LOVE is no flame 
That would destroy the earthly tene- 
ment ; 
But is a lamp to cheer the inmate soul: 
Within its solitary residence : 
The man by that irradiate is at peace, 
Is softened, dignified, invigorate, 
Inspirited to do all noble acts! © 
It hath no burning, neither madness in it; 
But like th’ extensive beneficial sun, 
It harms not any, but communicates 
Its genial warmth and light to all man- 
kind. 
But there’s a flame which though hot- 
headed youths 
Do call it Love, is only Lust, and that 
Doth burn, and burn, and madden in the 
bosom, 
Placed by a demon in the ill-fated heart, 
Who first displaced the sacred lamp of 
love, 
Which is the pure ethereal spark of God, 
And is a quality in seraph’s breast, 
To fix his own infernal torture there ! 
J. A. Haraup. 





A SONG 
For the Anniversary of the Liverary Funo, 
May 4, 1820. By W.T. Firzceratv; 
and sung by Joun Brauam, Esq. at 
Free-mason’s Hall. 
LESS’D be the task to yield relief 
To want, disease, or pining care! 
But, doubly bless’d ! to soothe the Grief 
Of minds that border on despair! 
No Orway, now, shall pive for Bread ; 
No Burt er find a thankless court— 
Onur Kine bids genius raise his head, 
And Learning’s claims shall meet sup- 
port. 
Of all the charities that bind 
Affection’s cords about the breast, 
Like Heaven’s the work to heal the mind, 
And renovate the heart opprest' 


Then honour’d be the happy day 
That gave your lib’ral system birth! 
The clouds from genius pass away, 
And Hore shall dawn on modest worth! 
STANZAS 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 
FROM a willow suspended 
A Minstrel’s harp bung ; 
All its music was ended, 
Its chords were unstrung ! 
The youth wont to sound it,— 
How sweetly !—had fled, 
And the flowers that still crowned it 
Were faded and dead. 
His fond hopes were thwarted 
Who best knew its tone, 
And among the cold-hearted 
He wandered alone. 
With no star-beam to brighten 
His pathway of pain, 
Nor one kind ray to lighten 
Griefs—cherished in vain ! 


Yet not always dejected, 
And lone had he roved, 

Not always neglected, 
Unknown, or unloved ; 

But the few who had proved him 
Were far o’er the wave, 

Ahd the one that best loved him 
Was laid in her grave. 

For this in his sadness 
The lyre he forswore ; 

And the bright beam of gladness 
Fell on him no more. 

Now sweet vigils he keepeth 
Where woe cannot come, 

And beneath the sod sleepeth 
The sleep of the tomb. 





Arion. 





ODE. 
The Grave of the Bard. 
UPon the holy dames of God, 
The moonlight sweet and lovely fell, 
And on the flowery turf it glowed, 
Of a meck Poet’s narrow cell. 
There ’gainst the arching cypress trees, 
Reclined a kindred soul alone, 
Who loved to hear the wild night- breeze 
Whistle through leaves an airy moan. 
And oft his harp, that hung on high, 
Did catch the kisses of the gale, 
And in such sadd’ning notes reply, 
As almost told the tender tale. 
The musing friend renewed his grief, 
And all the dead rushed on his mind ; 
Then from his harp he sought relief, 
And poured these numbers undesigned. 


Dear son of Fancy! fare thee well! 
Be thy abode in heaven blest, 
Peace be within thy narrow cell, 
And undisturbed thy shrouded rest ! 


Thou loved’st to see Aurora’s blush, 
The mist upcurling from the stream, 
The dews impear! tree, flower, bush— 
Then muse in rapt ideal dream ! 
To contemplate these gems of night, 
To gaze the meteor’s vagrant glare: 
And in the Nightingale delight, 
With thrilling breast, and blissful tear! 
Grnr, Maa. June, 1820. 
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The fair, the wonderful, the wild, 
The dread, the grand, thy soul confessed, 
Thou wert a true poetic child, 
And with an eagle-spirit blest ! 
But yet that spirit was too strong 
For the weak frame that held her flight, 
And strained ifs powers too oft and long, 
Stretched forward to the zenith height ! 
Thus poised between the two extremes 
Of matter and of spirit wrought ; 
Too weak to drink the solar beams, 
For earth too much of subtle thought. 
Ethereal Essence! spark of heaven ! 
The lightning shot into the soul ! 
Whose shocks electric, hourly given, 
Prey on the life, and wear the whole ! 
Yet the Sun’s glory he inhaled, 
And stretched his soul beyond his 
strength, 
Till the worn threads of being failed, 
Rare and refined, and burst at length 1 
Around thy grave shall fairies meet, 
And youths, and maids, who loved thy 
song, 
And Fancy scatter flowerets sweet, 
And Pity plain her dirge along ! 
Dear Son of Fancy ! fare thee well ! 
Be thy abode in heaven blest, 
Peace be within thy narrow cell, 
And undisturbed thy shrouded rest ! 
August 1818, J. F. Heraup. 





A SUMMER EVENING SUN-SET. 
————THE blood-red orb 

Sinks slowly down, and with his burning 
beams 

Appears to fire the sky ; the billowy clouds, 

His canopy, with awful grandeur glow :— 

To the far East the crimson splendour 
streams ; [vp 

And the blue vault itself seems reddening 

To general conflagration. Dense, dark 
clouds [rocks 

Uprear their giant forms, like distant 

Edged with red lightning, and the earth 
beneath 

Seems flooded in a sea of liquid fire ; 

The fields, the hills, the trees, all glowing 
red. 

Still it descends, till on the horizon’s verge 

The burning disk alights : a moment there, 

Earth-balanced, seems to pause as loath 
to go, [now 

Then slowly dips beneath. Each instant 

Its form and glory fade : scarce half its orb 

Now lights the earth ; and now, a dazzling 
point, 

It lingers for a moment, and is gone 

Soon from the East the shades of evening 
steal: [still ;— 

The birds forsake the sky;—the air is 

The earth in twilight wrapped ; —the 
cooling breeze [Heavens 

Just stirs the trembling leaf, — and in the 


The stars are clustering. °Tis the hour 
of love, E. A. 
Taunton. HISTORICAL 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, May 8. 

Mr. Baring presented a petition from 
a most respectable body of merchants of 
the City of London against the present re- 
strictive system of trade, and praying for 
the repeal of the prohibitory duties im- 
posed upon articles imported into England 
from foreign countries. The Petition, a- 
mong other allegations, stated, ‘‘ That of 
the numerous protective and prohibitory 
duties of our commercial code, it could 
be proved, that while all operate as a very 
heavy tax on the community at large, 
very few are of any ultimate benefit to 
the classes in whose favour they were ori- 
ginally instituted, and none to the extent 
of loss occasioned by them to other 
classes.” 

Mr. F. Robinson (President of the 
Board of Trade) said, that the subject 
excited great feeling throughout the coun- 
try, and many individuals in that House 
would feel it their duty to bring the sub- 
ject distinctly under consideration. When 
it came before the House, Government 
would give it their best consideration ; 
but he had never been able to persuade 
himself that there was anything so radi- 
cally wrong, or so esseutially prejudicial, 
in the nature of the present law, as to 
make an alteration necessary. 

Mr. George Phillips, Mr. W. Douglas, 
Mr. Beaumont, Lord Milton, Mr. Ricardo, 
Mr. Ellice, Mr. Marryatt, aud Mr. T. 
Wilson, severally spoke on the subject. 
The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the report on the Civil List 
was read, and the resolutions were read 
the firsttime. On the motion that the re- 
solutions be read a second time, Lord 
John Russell urged the necessity of inquiry, 
and the abrogation of many offices, which 
might be spared without derogating in any 
respect from the dignity of the crown. 
That such an office as that of master of 
hawks belonged to olden times, and had 
once contributed to the splendour and 
dignity of the crown, was surely no rea- 
son for continuing it at the present day, 
when it was entirely useless. If such situa- 
tions were to be held from respect to an- 
cient usage, and without any regard to 
their utility, the king ought still, on the 
same principle, to have his fool, and be 
allowed straw for his beds, and litter for 
his chambers, After some further discus- 
sion, in which Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Tier- 
ney, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Brougham par- 


. 


ticipated, the House divided, when the 
amendment was negatived by 256 to 157. 
The resolutions were read a second time. 





May 9. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that the 
Committee, of whose sentiments he was 
the humble organ, were persuaded that 
some alteration might safely be ventured 
upon with regard to that large class of 
crimes which ranged themselves under the 
head of forgery. They were of opinion, 
that the offence of simply uttering what 
was forged might be expiated by a less 
punishment than thatof death. Trans- 
portation, or hard labour for life, seemed 
to them an equally wise alternative in 
such cases. They thought also, that the 
act making it capital to steal to the 
amount of 40s, in a dwelling house, might 
be repealed without any danger to so- 
ciety. Sir James concluded by moving 
for the appointment of a select committee 
to consider the state of our laws with re- 
gard to the punishment of crimes. (Hear, 
Hear.) 

Mr. Bennet would recommend the abo- 
lition of the present mode of punishment 
of high treason. There never was an 
execution which left bebind it feelings of a 
more painful nature than the late melan- 
choly executions at the Old Bailey. The 
Jast act of that dreadful ceremony—the 
appearance of a disguised individual as 
an assistant, had not a little increased the 
universal horror. He hoped this barba- 
rous ceremony would be repealed. 

Mr. Canning said, that no resistance 
would be offered to the motions of which 
notice had been given ; but this remark 
must be understood as applying only to 
the introduction of the subject, and that 
Government should not stand committed 
to any fixed opinions uotil an opportunity 
was offered of further and mature deli- 
beration. 

Lord John Russell obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for disfranchising the bo- 
rough of Grampound from sending Mem- 
bers to Parliament, and for extending the 
right of suffrage to the borough of Leeds. 
The bill to operate at the conclusion of 
the present Parliament, or in case any va- 
cancy occurred in the borough of Gram- 
pound before that period. The right of 
suffrage, which he proposed for the bo- 
rough of Leeds, would extend to persons 
renting houses of the value of five pounds 
per annum. The bill was brought in, and 
read the first time, May 10. 
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May 10. 

Alderman Wood moved the appoint- 
ment of a Secret Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of Edwards and his as- 
suciates for the last two years. 

The motion gave rise to an animated 
debate, and was supported by Mr. Hod- 
house, Mr. Denman, and Sir Robert Wil- 
son; and opposed by Mr. Bankes, Mr. 
Wynn, the Attorney-General, and Mr. 
Canning. In the course of the debate 
some warm expressions fell from the latter 
gentleman and Sir F. Burdett, who sup- 
ported the motion ; but at the instance of 
Sir R. Wilson, the House called upon 
them to come to an explanation previous 
to parting, which they did in a manner 
satisfactory to the House. The motion 
was negatived without a division. 





May 11. 

Mr. Maberly, in moving for an account 
of the amount of Exchequer Bills, cen- 
sured the recent large issues of this spe- 
cies of paper money. The expectations 
held out by Mr. Vagsittart of attain- 
ing an efficient sinking fund of 500,000/ 
from his new taxes had completely 
failed. Our income last year was only 
53,388 ,2487. whilst the expenditure ex- 
ceeded 63,000,000/. leaving a sinking fund 
of not more than 395,0002. Though 
10,400,0002. had been voted towards the 
reduction of the unfunded debt, no reduc- 
tion had yet taken place. The effect of 
the last Corn Act had been to impose on 
the country a tax of 15,000,000/. a year, 
in favour of the landed proprietors. On 
real property, therefore, should chiefly 
rest the burdens that might be requisite 
to extricate the country from its present 
difficulties. He would not meddle with 
monies arising from trade or professions, 
but he thought a tax of ten per cent, on 
real property a most eligible measure. 
It would produce 10,000,000/. and admit 
of atotal repeal of the assessed taxes, 
which amounted to 6,000,000/. 

Mr. Vansitiart said, the accounts on the 
table proved that the taxes of last year 
had not failed. In three quarters, inEng- 
land alone, they had produced 2,190,000/. 
which, on an average of the whole 
year, was only 100,000/. short of the sum 
expected. The deficiency actually ex- 
perienced took place only in the Customs : 
but, even in that department, he now en- 
tertained a confident hope that the im- 
provement would be as progressive as it 
was in the Excise. 

After some observations from Mr. J. 
Smith, Mr. Baring, and others, the motion 
was agreed to. 


House or Lorps, May 12. 
Lord Holland presented a petition from 
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a clergyman named Jones, who com- 
plained, that the Bishop of Exeter, his 
Diocesan, had refused to countersign his 
testimonials, by which he was deprived of 
two livings, to which he had been pre- 
sented in the Dioceses of Lincoln and Pe- 
terborough. The cause of this refusal he 
alleged to be, that he had said, at a meet: 
ing at Exeter, to petition against Catholic 
Emancipation, that nine-tenths of the 
clergymen of the Church of England did 
not believe in the Athanasian Creed. 

The Bishop of Exeter defended himself 
on the score of his possessing a discretion- 
ary power of withholding his countersign 
from any testimonial that he could not 
conscientiously grant. 

The motion for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the allegations contained in 
the petition was lost, on a division of 18 
to 35. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr, 
Hobhouse presented a Petition from cer- 
tain inhabitants of Oldham. The Pe- 
titioners complained of a series of mili- 
tary outrages which had taken place at 
Oldham. Unfortunately, such was the 
state of society at Oldham, and the neigh- 
bourhood, that the persons injured rather 
chose to apply to the Commanding Officer 
than to the Magistracy sitting at the Old 
Bailey in Manchester, and they had done 
so, and by the Commanding Officer the 
troops were checked in their outrageous 
conduct, and ordered back to their quar- 
ters. The Petitioners now prayed the 
House to take the case into its considera- 
tion. It was signed by upwards of 3,000 
persons, and he trusted would be attended 
to by the House. He concluded by mov- 
ing that the Petition should be received. 
At first the House appeared inclined to 
reject it; bat the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having declared himself favour- 
able to the inquiry, it effected an imme- 
diate change of sentiment, and the Pe- 
tition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Dugdale rose to present a Petition 
from the manufacturers and traders of the 
town of Birmingham, stating the distress 
which prevailed in that town in conse- 
quence of the stagnation of trade. 

Mr. Brougham said, he could not entirely 
concur with the prayer of the Petition, 
convinced as he was that a parliamentary 
inquiry was not the one most likely to 
prove beneficial, either as regarded trade 
or agriculture, The only inquiry which 
could be useful must be one originating 
with Ministers, into which the Govern- 
ment would bring all its information 
and influence. The present Ministers did 
not, however, appear disposed to go into 
such inquiry ; nor were they, as he be- 
lieved, equal to it. Indeed, not any party 

in 








in the House possessed sufficient talent to 
form an Administration equal to those 
great objects—/ Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Spooner strongly urged the House 
to immediate inquiry ; and in the course of 
his speech read a letter, stating that the 
nail-makers in the neighbourhood were 
already in a state of insubordination, 
driven to it by distress ; and that the col- 
liers and iron-workers had threatened to 
join them. He also stated, that in the 
first four months of 1818, 5147 head of 
cattle were slaughtered in Birmingham ; 
whereas in the first four months of 1820 
only 2783 were slaughtered. In the same 
town 11,479 sheep were killed in the first 
four months of 1818, and only 8268 in 
the first four months of 1820. 





May 15. 

Lord A. Hamilton addressed the House 
on the appointment of a fourth Puisne 
Baron in the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, in direct opposition to the Report of 
the Commission of Inquiry respecting the 
Courts of Justice. Not a single sugges- 
tion of that Commission had yet been 
acted on, and in this case, their recom- 
mendation for reducing the number of 
Barons, on a vacancy, to four, including 
the Chief Baron, had been treated with 
c te t. His Lordship con- 
trasted the duties of the Scotch Court of 
Exchequer with that of England, and 
shewed that a Baron in the former, com- 
pared with one in the latter, enjoyed the 
next thing to a sinecure. Altogether it 
sat only 60 days in the year; the average 
number of causes did not exceed 100 per 
year ; and all its Treasury business was 
done by the Remembrancer. The late 
Lord Chief Baron (Dundas) had not sat 
in the Court for three years preceding his 
death, and no inconvenience had been sus- 
tained by the public, or his colleagues, 
from his absence ; and when Sir S. Shep- 
herd was appointed his successor, it was 
considered, both by himself and his friends, 
that the situation was all but nominally a 
sinecure. The Lord High Commissioner 
of the Jury Court had been appointed a 
Baron, in order to add 2000/. a year to 
his emoluments, with scarcely any ad- 
dition to his labours. The paper pro- 
duced by the Lord Advocate, containing 
the opinions of the heads of the Scotch 
Courts, with the exception of one, in fa- 
vour of continuing five Barons, was un- 
deserving of any consideration. If the 
fear of an equal division, without a cast- 
ing vote, was to determine the question, 
then the English Courts, instead of four 
Judges, should be red 1 to three, or in- 
creased to five. There were other reforms 








to be executed in the Scotch Court of Ex- 
chequer, but after the example that had 
been just given, he despaired of seeing 
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them effected. He earnestly entreated 
the House to consider what would be the 
effect of confirming the appointment of 
which he complained. He concluded by 
moving that the House concur with the 
Commissioners, that five Barons of the 
Exchequer in Scotland were unnecessary, 
and that four were sufficient for all the 
business of that Court. 

The Lord Advocate justified the pro- 
ceedings. The business in the Jury Court 
had so increased as to require the whole 
attention of the Lord Commissioner, more 
particularly as the Lords of the Session 
could give very little aid to him. There 
could not have been a better selection 
made than that of Sir P. Murray, who 
had been Remembrancer since 1799. It 
ought also to be observed, that, on his 
appointment as Baron, the office of Re- 
membrancer ceased, pursuant to an act 
some time since passed, by which half the 
salary of a Baron was saved to the public. 
There had been five Barons at and since 
the Union, and he saw no reason why they 
should be reduced to four, merely because 
there were only four in the English Court 
of Exchequer. The Scotch Court,-in ad- 
dition to its other business, had to pass 
gifis and tutories, and to grant charters of 
property holding of the Crown, The Com- 
mission, in recommending the suppression 
of one of the judgeships, had exceeded 
their powers, which extended only to per- 
quisites, fees, and emoluments, The iate 
Lord Chief Baron had never been absent 
at one time more thana year. He chiefly 
resided at Bath, but he generally went to 
Edinburgh to attend his duty during term. 

In the sequel of the discussion, the 
motion was supported by Sir J. Newport 
and Mr. Tierney, and opposed by Lord 
Castlereagh, who moved the previous ques- 
tion, and by Mr. W. Dundas. 

After some further discussion, the House 
divided on Lord A. Hamilton's motion, 
when it was negatived by only 12—the 
numbers being: for the motion, 177; 
against it, 189. 

Subsequently, Lord A. Hamilton pro- 
posed the following motion, and on which 
Lord Castlereagh moved the previous ques- 
tion—namely, “ That it is the opinion of 
this House, that the vacancy occasioned in 
the Scotch Exchequer Court by the re- 
signation of Mr. Baron Adams should not 
have been filled up until the report of the 
Commissioners had been laid before the 
House and examined.” The previous 
question was carried without a division, 
and, of course, Lord A. Hamilton’s motion 
was ‘lost. 





Houses or Lorps, May 16. 

Earl Stanhope, in an able and lengthened 
speech, called their Lordships’ attention 
to the distress of the working — 
Muc 
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Much had been said of late (his lordship 
remarked) on the necessity of removing 
the matter of sedition; the matter of se- 
dition, at presen', was public di-tress ; 
and it seemed admitted on al! hands that 
the machinations of late employed in va- 
rious districts to promote disaffection, 
could never have been successful, but for 
the existence and co-operation of that dis- 
tress, His Lordship then took a review of 
the various causes of this distress, at- 
tributing it, among others, to excessive 
taxation, and the too great use of ia- 
chinery, and concluded by moving the 
appointmest of a Select Committee to en 
quire into the best means of giving em- 
ployment to the poor, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, 

The Earl of Liverpool declared he would 
not enter into the discussion of the topics 
introduced by the noble Lord, because 
another opportunity would shortly present 
itself, when it could be carried on with 
greater practical advantage than at the 
present moment. There was not a single 
position, in the speech of the noble Lord, 
to which he was not prepared to give his 
most direct and unqualified disapproba- 
tion, After some further conversation, 
the motion was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

In the Commons, the same day, Col. 
Davies, after bespeaking the indulgence 
of the House for the motion with which 
he should conclude, alluded to the ap- 
poiutment to the government of Gibraltar, 
In the whole list of sinecures there was 
not one more decidedly useless than the 
governorship of that place. It stood al- 
most alone amongst sinecures ; so much 
so, that a Committee of that House some 
years since recommended that it should 
be abolished as soon as ever it fell in. 
Yet, scarcely was the illustrious person 
who recently held that office deceased, 
when, with most extraordinary haste, the 
vacancy was filled up. And to whom was 
the situation given? The same messen- 
ger who carried to the couatry the account 
of the decease of the late governor (the 
late Duke of Kent) took with him the ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Chatham, whose 
military glories might be summed up in 
the single fact, that he was commander of 
the memorable expedition to Walcheren 
( Hear, hear!) This was of itself a suffi- 
cient reason to induce the House to agree 
to an inquiry. His object was to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to examine into the whole military estab- 
lishment of the country. 

Lord Palmerston and Mr. C. Long re- 
plied. Mr. Caleraft, Sir H. Parnell, Col. 
Grant, and Mr. Ellice made a few re- 
marks. The motion was ultimately nega- 
tived by 125 to 45, Majority, 80. 
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May 11. 

Lord Althorpe brought in a Bill for 
altering and amending the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act. It was read a first time. 

The House, in a Committee of Supply, 
voted 500,000/. on account of the navy. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day for going into a Committee on the 
Civil List Bill; and after some opposition 
from Mr. Bennet, the Speaker left the 
chair, The blank for the English Civil 
list was filled up with the sum of 850,000/, 
without any opposition, 

When the question was put, that the 
blank left for the amount of the Irish 
Civil list should be filled up with 207,000/, 
Sir J. Newport objected to the new mode 
of dividing the establishment into 13 
classes, several of which comprised very 
incongruous departments, He further ob- 
jected to the continuance of the additional 
10,0002. a year to the Lord Lieutenants, 
beyond the expiration of the present Lord 
Lieutenant’s period of office; thinking 
the old allowance of 20,000/. a year fully 
sufficient. 

This was denied by Lord Custlereagh, 
who said the late Duke of Richmond had 
crippled his fortune considerably whilst 
Lord Lieutenant ; and even with the in- 
crease since that period, the salary did 
not meet the charges. 

After some observations from Mr. C. 
Grant, Mr. Tierney, Sir W. Parnell, Mr. 
Baring, and others, the motion was agreed 
to. 

May 18. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Western, said, it was in con- 
templation ofhis Majesty’s Government to 
introduce a measure for altering the pre- 
sent mode of gaol delivery, and to introduce 
a delivery between the Spring and Autumn 
Assizes, by which the long period of eight 
intervening months, during which there 
was at present no gaol delivery, would be 
broken. It was the intention of the At- 
torney General to bring in a Bill immedi- 
ately after the holidays to effect this object. 

On the question for reading the Report 
of the Civil List Bill, Mr. Curwen said, at 
the present moment, the greatest ornament 
of the Crown would have been economy 
and retrench t. The people had looked 
for a considerable diminution of the Civil 
List. 

Mr. Monk thought the salaries to our 
ambassadors were enormous, being double 
that of the French ambassadors. 

Lord Castlereagh was of a contrary opi- 
nion. The salaries had been raised, in 
order to do away with the large demands 
formerly made under the head of extra- 
ordinaries, 

Mr. W. D. Harvey and Mr. Phillips 
concurred jn the opinion of Mr. —. 

ir 
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Sir R. Wilson thought it right to state, in 
justice to the British ambassadors, that the 
calls on their hospitality were more ex- 
tensive than those which were made on 
the ambassadors of any other country. 
The Report was then agreed to. 

May 19. 

Sir J. Mackintosh brought in Bills for 
repealing so much of the 39th of Eliza- 
beth, the 21st of James I. the 4th and 9th 
of George I. the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
George II. ; also the ist of William and 
Mary, and an Act of the 12th George II. 
so far as they regarded capital inflictions, 

A petition from John Loudon M¢ Adam, 
praying a compensation for his services 
during the last 25 years, in pointing out 
the most efficient means for improving the 
roads throughout the United Kingdom, 
was, with the consent of the Crown, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the highways. 

Lord John Russel moved the second 
reading of the Grampound Disfranchise- 
ment Bill. The reported evidence laid 
before the House last year of the corrupt 
state of the borough, referred to the cases of 
New Shoreham, Cricklade and Aylesbury 
as precedents, to a certain extent, for the 
measure now proposed, and adduced va- 
rious arguments for deviating from those 
precedents, so far as respected the throw- 
ing the boroughs into the adjacent hun- 
dreds, and for trausferring the elective 
franchise to the town of Leeds, as was 
proposed in the Bill, or as others had sug- 
gested, to the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire. 

Lord Castlereagh approved of the mea- 
sure, s0 far as it went to provide a remedy 
hgainst the corruption proved to have ex- 
isted at Grampound. But he did not think 
a sufficient reason had been assigned for 
deviating from the precedents of New 
Shoreham, &c. by following which there 
would have been a greater chance of suc- 
cess, as the other House had already ap- 
proved of that particular mode of remedy- 
ing the evil complained of. He could not 
agree to the transfer to Leeds on the prin- 
ciple stated in the Bill, as to its trade, 
population, wealth, &c. as that went to 
admit all that had been urged on the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform, and many 
other places would justly put in similar 
claims. He should have less objection to 
transfer the franchise to the two Ridings of 
Yorkshire, but he thought the passing of 
the Bill would be risked by travelling out 
of the cases already recognized. 

Mr. Tierney argued in favour of trans- 
ferring the elective franchise to Leeds. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn and Mr. H. Sumner 
proposed transferring it to the county of 
York. 

Mc. Beaumont explained the plan which 
he had suggested, It was, that Yorkshire 
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should be divided into two counties, of 
which the North and East Ridings should 
form one, and the West Riding the other. 
By this alteration, there was no reason to 
apprehend that the interests of the manu- 
facturers would be promoted at the ex- 
pence of the agriculturists of the county ; 
as the West Riding would return Mem- 
bers attached to the manufacturing, and 
the North and East Ridings Members at- 
tached to the agricultural interests. 

Mr. Canning concurred in what had 
fallen from Lord Castlereagh. 

After some observations from Mr. Gren- 
fell, Sir J. Newport, Mr. H. Smith, Mr. 
Hobhouse, and others, the Bill was read a 
second time. 

The Attorney General presented a Pe- 
tition from the Warden of the Fleet prison, 
praying indemnity for having given up R. 
C. Burton, Esq. who was a Member for 
Beverly in the last Parliament. Mr. B. 
was a prisoner in the Fleet at the time of 
his election, and he was discharged by an 
order of the House. An action was now 
brought against the petitioner, for an es- 
cape, by the creditors of Mr. Burton, 
The petition was referred to the Commit- 
tee of Privileges. 





House or Lorps, May 25. 

A number of petitions from agricultu- 
rists were presented. 

Lord Lauderdole observed, much had 
been said about economical reform, with 
which he did not agree ; but if a motion 
for suppressing this board were to be 
brought forward, that was a question of 
economical reform which he should be 
very much inclined to support. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, when 
the subject came under discussion, he 
should feel it his duty to take a different 
view of it from the petitioners. The Le- 
gislature had not the power of preventing 
the agricultural interest from sharing in 
the general distress which affected the 
country. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
readivg of the Civil List Bill, and ex- 
plained and defended its several provisions. 

Lords King aud Darnley objected to 
several parts of the arrangement. The 
second reading was then agreed to without 
a division. 

Iu the Commons, the same day, a con- 
versation took plece on the presentation 
of Petitions from Scotland for an extension 
of the bounties on linen exported, in the 
course of which the President of the 
Board of Trade said it was intended to 
place the Scotch linens on the same foot- 
ing, as to bounty, with the Irish. 

Lord 4. Hamilion called the attention 
of the House to an abuse of long standing, 
as to county elections in Scotland, by 
which the right of voting had been de- 
tached 
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tached from the possession of the soil ; 
so that it was possible for the whole repre- 
sentation of Scotland to be in the hands 
of those who did not possess an inch of 
land in the country, whilst the whole 
landed property of the country might be 
in the hands of those who had not a sin- 
gle vote. The remedy which he would 
propose, on a future day, would not inter- 
fere with any existing rights. He would 
continue their votes to those who now had 
them, but would, at the same time, grant 
the right of voting to those who now had 
it not, though possessed of considerable 
property. He then moved that there be 
laid upon the table of the House a copy 
of the roll of freeholders in every county 
in Scotland, as last made out, and as cer- 
tified by the sheriff clerk. 

After some observations from Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, Sir G. Clerk, and others, the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 





House or Lorps, May 26. 

Lord Kenyon presented a Petition from 
certain news-venders against the publica- 
tion of Sunday newspapers. His Lordship 
said, the sale of such papers amounted to 
about 43,000, and that the matter they 
contained was in geveral most pernicious. 
He hoped Parliament would adopt some 
measure to prevent this evil. 

Lord Holland said, he would oppose 
any such measure in all its stages. 

Lord Grosvenor had still the same opi- 
nion as to the injurious tendency of Sun- 
day publications which he entertained 
many vears ago, when, in concert with 
Mr. Wilberforce and others, he in vain 
exerted himself to nip the evil in the bud. 

The Marquis of Lansdown introduced 
his motion for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the practicability of extending 
our Foreign Trade, with a very luminous 
and comprehensive speech. He stated, 
that in confining himself to the foreign com- 
mercial relations of the country, be had 
no view to the particular interests of any 
one class of the community. He knew 
that the interests of the agricultural and 
commercial classes were mutual and in- 
separable, They flourished or decayed 
together. The noble Marquis justly and 
forcibly added, that even legislation itself 
could not succeed in sacrificing one of 
these classes to the other—for the wants 
and interests of both bound them together 
by a necessity stronger than any law. 
He next took a detailed view of the dif- 
ferent countries, our commercial relations 
with which could, he thought, be advan- 
tageous, relaxed, and enlarged, always 
deferring to present interests and even 
prejudices, and proceeding upon the prin- 
ciple, not of sacrificing our own manu- 
factures to foreign, but of establishing 
such a modified reciprocity, as would ex- 
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tend the demand for them. He thought 
that an advantageous relaxation might be 
made with regard to France. He would 
admit French silks—compensating our 
owa workmen by a parliamentary grant ; 
and he would have French wines reduced 
to the same scale of import daty as those 
of Portugal and Spain. The noble Mar- 
quis then developed some of the princi- 
ples upon which the demand for produce 
increases, and illustrated by some fami- 
liar, but striking instances, the apparently 
trivial occurrence by which an impulse is 
sometimes given to manufacturing pro- 
duce and demand. He next dwelt at 
some length on the timber trade, in which 
he saw restrictions that should be re- 
moved; and upon the subject of a free 
trade generally, bis maxim would be, that 
freedam should be the rule, and restric- 
tion the exception. The noble Marquis 
concluded with impressing upon the House 
the wisdom of cultivating the market for 
British manufactures in Ireland, and es- 
tablishing intimate relations of amity and 
trade with the independent States of South 
America, which could no longer return to 
the dominion of the mother country, whe- 
ther governed according to the odious sys- 
tem that had happily ceased in that coun- 
try, or by any better system substituted 
in its place. 

The Earl of Liverpool gave an able and 
candid statement of his views of the state 
of the country, and the course that should 
now be followed. He fully agreed that 
all classes of the industrious people were 
identified in interests, and scouted the 
speculations of the visionary theorists 
who supposed that the country could sub- 
sist if it were made exclusively agricultu- 
ral or manufacturing. In order to pre- 
vent the people from being deluded or 
agitated by the strange theories which were 
afloat, he would have Parliament express 
its decision without delay. It would let 
the public know not only what Parliament 
would, but also—and he thought it no less 
important—what Parliament would not 
do, The noble Earl then, in order to 
show, that neither taxes, nor poor rates, 
nor tithes (though they had their effect) 
were the main causes of the public embar- 
rassments—stated, from the parliamen- 
tary returns, the accounts of the domes- 
tic consumption of a variety of articles, 
domestic and foreign, upon an average of 
a given number of years since the peace, 
and an equal number during the war, 
from which he ioferred, that since the 
peace the consumption had increased. 
He uext took the official returns of ex- 
ports to show that our external European 
trade had fallen short only 600,000/. and 
this in the article of refined sugars, which 
was the natural consequence of the peace. 
The falling off of our trade with America 

was 
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was about 3,000,0001., and this arose, he 
said, from the distress of that country, 
which ‘was now reimbursing her artificial 
profits during the war.” The falling off 
in our exports to Asia he imputed to over- 
trading, and .stated, in proof, the fact, 
that English muslin was selling in India at 
half the price of India muslin. The no- 
ble earl argued, in conclusion, that the dis- 
tresses of this country were aot peculiar, 
but common to the other countries of Eu- 
rope, and even to America, and expressed 
his sanguine hopes, that when the evil of 
artificial capital and over-trading had cor- 
rected itself, the prosperity of the coun- 
try would fully and shortly be restored. 
His lordship next passed in review the va- 
rious topics connected with the commer- 
cial interests of the nation, in which al- 
terations were suggested. He would not 
change the corn laws, if for no other rea- 
son than that tampering with them was 
sure to do mischief. He would have Par- 
liament say to the landlord and tenant, 
and manufacturer, that the law by which 
they were to regulate their contracts, was 
before them permanent and unchange- 
able. Neither would he consent to any 
change in the currency—the measure for 
restoring which to its natural state had 
not affected agricultural prices, for re- 
cently the prices were as high as when 
gold was 41. 4s. per ounce. He now ad- 
verted to the doctrine of free trade gene- 
rally. Some, he said, thought that this 
conntry had prospered by the restrictive 
system, others in spite of it, and the lat- 
ter was perhaps his own opinion. But the 
question was not which was better in the 
abstract, but whether the interests and 
habits created by the restrictive system 
could now admit of our abandoning it. 
The noble Earl concluded with observing 
upon the China and India trade ; the for- 
mer of which was secured, he said, by the 
charter, and the latter of which might be 
inquired into, and new modelled. The 
transit and warehousing system he would 
also subject to investigation. The duties 
relatively on France and Portugal wines 
he was disinclined to change. Upon the 
whole, the noble lord appeared willing to 
concede investigation ; but the object of 
inquiry seemed, in his mind, to prove the 
impracticability of departing from our 
actual commercial system, and to relieve 
the public from all certainty on the sub- 
ject. 

’ After a few observations from Lords 
Lauderdale, Ellenborough, and Calthorpe, 
the motion was agreed to without a divi- 
sion; and among the Members of the 
Committee appointed were—the Earl of 
Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, Earl 
Donoughmore, the Earl of Lauderdale, 
Lord Holland, Lord Grenville, Lord Bath- 
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urst, Lord Calthorpe, Earl Grosvenor, 
and Lord Darnley. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
W. Courtenay presented a Petition from 
certain news-venders against the publica- 
tion of Sunday newspapers. 

Mr. Lambion expressed the greatest 
disgust at the hypocritical cant of the 
Petition. a 

Mr. W. Wynn, brought up the report 
of the Committee to whom had been re- 
ferred the consideration of the conduct of 
certain individuals who had commenced 
actions against. Mr. Iles, Warden of the 
Fleet prison, on account of the escape of 
Richard Christie Burton from his custody, 
the said R. C. Burton having been libe- 
rated in compliance with au order of this 
House. He then moved, ‘‘ That the per- 
sons represented as guilty of this breach 
of privilege be ordered to appear at the 
bar on Monday se’nnight.” 

Mr. Holme Sumner moved the second 
reading of the Newington Churches Bill 
Mr. Denison, Sir Robert Wilson, and 
Sir W. de Crespigny, opposed the bill. 
Mr. H. Sumnerand Mr. Peel supported 
it, and on a division the motion was car- 
ried by 206 to 28. The Bill was ac- 
cordingly read a second time. 

A discussion then took place on a mo- 
tion by Lord Milton for the repeal of the 
duty on the importation of Foreign Wool. 
The noble Lord maintained that the impo- 
sition of the duty had failed in its two 
main objects, as a source of revenue, and 
as a protection to the home grower, and in 
proof he quoted evidence onthe subject 
given before the privy council last year, 
which went to show that the duty had the 
effect of bringing the French and Flemish 
woollens in competition with the English 
to the American market. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
several other Members on the same side 
opposed the motion, and contended that 
the state of the American market, with 
respect to English woollens, arose, not from 
the duty, but from the diminished de- 
mand caused by distress in the United 
States. They also argued, that as the 
home manufacturer had a monopoly of 
the home growth, the grower was enti- 
tled to some protection. It was further 
contended, that this duty had the effect 
of removing the Spanish export duty; so 
that, in point of fact, by this removal no 
burden was additionally placed on the 
British manufacturer. To this last point 
it was replied, that the Spanish export 
duty was removed in respect to the whole 
world, But in answer it was stated, that 
nearly the whole of the wool exported 
from. Spain came to this country. After 


considerable discassion, the noble lord’s 
motion 
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motion for a bill to, repeal the duty was 
negatived by a majority of 202 to 128. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley supported the noble 
lord 


In a Committee of Supply, it was re- 
solved, on the motion of Mr. Vansittart, 
that a sum not exceedipg 7,000.000/. 
should be granted to his Majesty to dis- 
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charge the like amount granted out of the 
supply of the year 1819; and, onthe mo- 
tion of Mr. Bankes, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 10,1092. 16s. 10d. be granted to 
his Majesty to be applied towards defray- 
ing the expences of the British Museum 
for the year 1819, the said sum to be paid 
without fee or deduction. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

From a work lately published by the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, it appears, 
that Paris contains 714,000 inhabitants, 
of which 25,000 are not domiciled. The con- 
sumption of bread annually is 113,880,000 
killogrammes ; of oxen, 70,000; of hei- 
fers, 9000; of calves, 78,000; of sheep, 
34,000; of swine, 72,000; of eggs, 
14,000,000 ; of pigeons, 900,000 ; of fowls, 
1,200,000 ; of wine, 870,000 hectolitres, 

On the trial of Louvel for the murder of 
the Duc de Berry, he fully confessed the 
crime with which he was charged, but 
strongly denied having any accomplice.— 
The next day his counsel pleaded, in his 
defence, that he was afflicted with mental 
alienation: they invoked the King’s cle- 
mency. On being asked what he had to 
say io his own behalf, Louvel read an out- 
rageous tirade against the Royal Family. 
He was then taken to prison, and shortly 
after decreed sentence of death, which was 
signified to him. Louvel was executed in 
the midst of an immense crowd on the 
7th instant in the evening. For some 
time after his execution, the most perfect 
calmness prevailed, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, where the tumultuous had hitherto 
assembled. The troops were drawa off, 
and all promised tranquillity ; but this 
was deceitful. About half-past eight, an 
assemblage of several hundreds of persons 
appeared suddenly on the Boulevards of 
the Capuchins, all armed with bludgeons. 
They marched en masse on the causeway, 
crying, “‘ Vive la Charte!” and crying 
also, “ Vive l’ Empereur /”—Acclamations 
more culpable yet were heard ; they were 
of so atrocious a nature, that the Editor 
says he dares not repeatthem. This se- 
ditious assemblage traversed the Boule- 
vards to the gate of St. Denis, without 
meeting a sufficient force to disperse it ; 
still augmenting, it found no obstacle un- 
til arrived at the entrance of the Boule- 
vards Bonne Nouvelle, where a mounted 
piequet of the National Guard io vain en- 
deavoured to oppose its progress; but a 
detachment of dragoons of the Royal 
Guard, and of gendarmerie on horseback, 
having overtaken them near the Chateau 
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d’Eau, dispersed them. Several were ar- 
rested; the others fled in all directions. 
At ten o’clock all was tranquil, and con- 
tinued so during the next day. 

Among the persons arrested, there are 
several of considerable note. The Jour- 
nal de Paris mentions Generals Solignac 
and Freyssinet, and Colonels Duvergier 
and Barbier Dufay. The officer last men- 
tioned is the same individual who acquired 
such notoriety by his uofortunate affair 
with the late Count St. Morys. The Po- 
lice bad been in quest of him for several 
days, and discovered him accidentally in 
the midst of the crowd collected to witness 
the execution of Louvel. 

The Paris papers of the 13th inst. in- 
forms us of the temporary cessation of 
the attempts of the seditious; but that 
the increased measures of precaution were 
vigorously continued. The mob began to 
form again on the Saturday evening ; but, 
finding themselves soon surrounded on all 
sides by the military, they precipitately 
retreated and dispersed. On Sunday the 
tranquillity of the capital was not disturb- 
ed; but the precautions of the civil and 
military powers were nevertheless deemed 
necessary to be continued, Marshal 
Oudinot was severely wounded in one of 
the late affrays. 

The Election Law has been carried by 
a majority of 57 votes. 

Private Letters assert, that serious dis- 
turbances have taken place at Lyons ; 
wherein the Swiss troops, who acted a- 
gainst the people, lost near 300 killed and 
wounded. 

SPAIN. 

The King of Spain has ordered the 
troops composing the army of Andalusia 
to be organized into one corps d’armée, 
under the command of O’Douoju. Qui- 
roga is to be his second in command, and 
Arco Arguero to be at the head of the 
Staff. A decree is published in the Ma- 
drid Gazette, confirming that of the 
Cortes, dated the 26th of May 1816, or- 
dering all Municipal bodies to suppress 
and destroy all the signs of vassalage 
which are any where to be found. 

The King has caused two Decrees of 
the Cortes, respecting the Public Debt, - 

e 
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be put in force i by theae decrees the na- 
tion binds itseif 10 the payment of all 
public debis contracied by the Kings of 
Spain, the Juntas, and the Councils of 
Regency ; 2s also the engagements con- 
tracted by the Generals and Intendants, 
for the wants of the army employed in the 
defence of the territory. These decrees 
also declare, that the debts contracted by 
the Government since the 18th of March 
1818, and those to be henceforth con- 
tracted for the just cause of the nation, 
ether with foreigu powers, friends, or neu- 
irals, or with individuals, of whatever 

wer they may be subjects, shall be re- 
se acquitied by the nation, even in 
the case of a declaration of war. 


ITALY. 

lotelligeuce from the Ionian Islands an- 
mounces, that on the 21st of February last, 
@ terrible shock of an earthquake devas- 
tated the island of Santa Maura. The 
church, several public buildings, and al- 
most all the howses were demolished, and 
the roads destroyed. The damage doue 
was immense, Accounts from Corfu, 
dated April 18, state, that a small island 
has immersed from the sea, off Santa 
Maura, which is attributed to the effect 
of the late subterranean commotiva. 


GERMANY. 

Franefort, May 20.—* Sandt, the as- 
sassin of Kotzeoue*; was executed this 
morning at five o'clock. So early as half 
past three v’clock, the infavtry and ca- 
valry, and almost the whole population 
of Manheim, were in motion. Sandt was 
brought from the prison in an open car- 
ringe. His countenance, which was very 
pale, bad in it great expression, A smile 
was iv bis lips, and he went to meet death 
as we should go to a féte. He bowed 
with much grace to sume ladies at a win- 
dow, and who returned his salute with 
very evident marks of interest. When he 
reached the place of execation, which was 
in @ very large plain, he mounted the 
scaffuld immediately, His sentence was 
redd to him; after which he made a 

- Opeech. Not understanding German, I 
icate to you what he said. 
] ubserved, however, that he spoke with 
eneryy, and at the end raised one of his 
bands.to Heaven, exclaiming that he 
* died fer bis country.” He did not ac- 
cept the asvistance of q minister of Reli- 
gion, The-executioner took hold of him, 
and made him sit down on a chair fasten- 
ed to a small post; he tied bis hands, cut 
off some of bis hair, and put a bandage 
over his eyes. In two minutes after he 
was no more. All the preparations for 
the execution were made very slowly ; 
twenty minutes were employed, and teo 


* See vol. LXXXIX. ii. 375. 
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would have been sufficient, as the reading 
of the seutence and hie speech ‘did fot: 
take five minutes, Though | at first in- 
tended only to see him pass, | was carried 
forward: involuntarily, constantly looking 
at him. He was dressed iu ‘white, but 
wearing a black great coat, his shirt-collar 
turned down, and his hair fell in curls on 
his shoulders. For 15 mouths past his 
life had been preserved by the most 
strengthening regimen. Every effort was 
made to prevent his sinking under the 
effects of the wounds which he had in- 
flicted on himself; he was, iv fact, very 
weak; so that he could not mount the 
scaffold without supporting himself on the 
shoulders of two persons, which makes 
the covrage that he showed at his dea’h’ 
the more extraordinary. He was beheaded 
with asabre; aud the executioner being 
obliged to make a second stroke, a gene- 
ral cry arose.” 

A great number of students from Hei- 
delberg, who travelled with all speed, to 
be present at his execution, ovly arrived 
at the moment when the executioner was 
exhibiting the severed head. Several 
steeped their handkerchiefs in bis blood. 
Sandt wore the Germanic costume, 


AMERICA, &c. 

The commercial distress in the United 
States has produced a great deficiency in 
the revenue; and the difference betweea 
the receipts and expenditure for the year 
1820 was estimated at nearly four mile 
lions of dollars. A Bill bas sn consequence 
been introduced, authorizing a. loan of 
2,000,000 dollars; the remainder to be 
taken from the Sinking Fand. 

The Demarara Gazette of the 27th of 
March announces the pleasing fact, that 
so flourishing is the state of the colony, 
that the Government has reduced the duty 
on sogar, thee fourths; on rum, two- 
thirds; on molasses, almost four-fifths ; 
on cotton, three-fourths ; and on coffee, : 
upwards of one baif, 

Accounts received from Chili state, that 
Lord Cochrane bad captured the Spanish 
ships Aguilo, of 1.0°0 tons, and the Vi- 
gonia, of 700 tons, laden with ship-timber, 
cocoa, &c. in the Guayaquil river.—A 
letter from the agent to Lioyd’s at San- 
tiago de Chili, da‘ed Feb. 18, and received 
by the Hydra whaler, arrived at Ply- 
mouth, communicates the capiure of the 
strong fortress of Valdivia. “ It was at- 
tacked by Lord Cochrane on the night of 
the ith of Feb. with 240 soldiers of a 
Chili regiment, end sailors and marines of 
the a sy O' Higgius, brig Intepid, and 

me. By daylight, eight 





batteries were carried; and in the course 
of the ensuing Worning, the town, castles, 
and fo:tresses, with 116 pieces of brass - 
cannon, all the Speaish ae ‘ 
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400. soldiers, were taken; the transport 
Dolves (cut out of Talcahuana), and a 
small vessel retaken. This was the ouly 
point the Spaniards bad left in the state of 
Chili. The Aguilo and Vigonia had an- 
chored at Valparaiso.” 
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A capacious and safe harbour, ‘natned 
Port Macquarrie, hes been discovered ‘in 
New South Wales, two hundred oitles 
North.East of Port Jackson. 

(To be continued in the Supplement ). 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VaRIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

May 23. The Eton Montem, so called 
from a mount at Salt-hill, to which the 
Eton Seholars go in military procession on 
Whit Tuesday in every third year, was 
held this day: there was an immense as- 
semblage of persons to witness the cere- 
mouy, which was honoured with the pre 
sence of his Majesty, who contributed 100/, 
towards the collection usually made for 
the Captain of the School. Mr. Wilder, 
som of the Rev. Dr. Wilder, was the for- 
tunate youth, and the collection exceeded 
11001. 

Two atrocious acts of cruelty were com- 
mitted lately near Ozford: oue, cutting 
off the shoulder of a sheep, with its fleece 
on, while alive !—the other, stabbing and 
miming a mare io foal when grazing in 
Christel b dow. 

Count ltterberg, son of Gustavus, the 
Ry-Kine of Sweden, arrived at Bennett's 
Hotel, Jnverness, on the Ith inst. He is 
on a tour to view what is most remarkable 
in that part of the Enypire. 

The late calamitous state of Jreland, 
owing to the stoppage of the different 
banks, exceeds ail description. Business 
is at an end in the province of Munster, 
and whole districts are nearly ruined. The 
butter trade, which promised to be very 
brisk im Cork and Waterford, is vearly 
suspended. 

A Letter from Dublin, dated June 12, 
says,“ We are here in a truly deplora- 
ble situation, in consequence of the fail- 
ure of the Banks. Heretofore the Dublin 
Banks were considered impregnable ; and, 
notwithstanding ali the ruin and dismay 
io the country, there was no run upon any 
of them.—Tohings, however, are changed, 
Alexander's Bank closed this morning. 
This failure, it is thought, will do more 
injury than all the others put together. Two 
curious @ » illustrative of the dis- 
tressed condition of Jreland at the present 
moment, are mentioned in conversation : 
—Ist. Lately, a five-pound private note 
was offered in Cork for a leg of lamb, and 
refased.—2d. In Limerick, a man worth 
15001. or 1600/. a year, had asked a party 
to dinner. As for credit, it was out of the 
question; and if he could not pay the 
buteher, the poulterer, and pastry cook in 
cath, ‘he could bope for nothing to Iny be- 





fore his friends. He was not without 
money, he had a ]02. national note. But 
who could give change for so mighty « 
paper? His only resource was, to write 
to his friends, very ingenuously describing 
to them his situation, and begging that 
they would defer their visit until he could 
procure either credit, or chauge of a 104. 
note !” 

Such were the deplorable accounts of 
the state of credit in Ireland ; but we are 
happy to add, that confidence has been 
in a great measure restored by the promp- 
titude of Government in affurding relief, 
The House of Commons on June 17, 
agreed to a resolution, “ That whatever 
sums may be advanced by the Bank of 
Ireland to such merchants, &c. possessed 
of funds ultimately more than sufficient 
to answer all demands upon them, but 
who have not the means of converting 
those fuads into money in time to meds 
the pressure of the moment, ander the di- 
rection of Commissioners, not exceeding 
500,0001., should be made good by ‘this 
House, together with an interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent.” 

Junz 17. Hoilybrook House, the seat 
of Richard Beecher, esq. in the county of 
Cork, was this week destroyed by Gre; 
and a smail part of the furniture only way 
saved. 

Nearly 40002. has been subscribed to- 
wards a new Observatory at Cambridge. 

Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart, of Mostyn, 
has made a reduction to bis tenauts of 25 
per cent. in their rents, 

C. H. Leigh, esq. has epon a farm of 
his, near Pont-y-Pvol, a very large hollow 
oak-tree ; in the cavity of which his te- 
nant, M:. Williams, has, during the win. 
ter, fed six or seven calves. Two gen- 
tlemen on horseback lately rode into it, 
one of whom turned his horse round, and 
came out again without dismounting. 

June 2. Between three and four, p. m. 
a vivid flash of lightning, instantaneously 
followed by a loud and terrific explosion, 
as of a large piece of ordnance, rather 
than the usual roar of a thunder clap, 
struck a large spreading elm tree, grow. 
ing io the village of Hardwick, Bucks, and 
descending by two of the principal branches, 
shattered and tore off one of them, ant 
passing downward, left a track of ite 
course by a “broad furtow m the berk,— 
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enone of the limbs on the South east side, 
apd ow the other op the North side, and 
being attracted probably by the iron work 
affixed to the post of the Parish Stocks, 
about five or six feet from the trunk of 
the tree, also tore off one of the angles of 
that post from top to bottom. 

June 24. On account of a reduction 
in the wages of the colliers, great num- 
bers in the neighbourhood of Wellington, 
in Shropshire, lately left their employ- 
ment, and manifesed a riotous dispusi- 
tion. The masters and men agreed to 
refer the matters in dispute to the Magis- 
trates; who decided iv favour of the work- 
men, which immediately quieted all dis- 
turbances. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


THE QUEEN. 


‘ Thursday, June 1. 

Her Majesty the Queen of England ar- 
rived at St. Omer’s, a town about 24 mile- 
distant from Calais, at half- past five o’clock 
in the morning. She appeared exhausted 
from the fatigue she had undergone; but 
soon recoveriog herself, she resumed her 
wonted spirits. 

The persons who composed her Majes- 
ty’s suite occupied five carriages. The 
first was that in which Alderman Wood 
and Count Vasali arrived. 

She immediately wrote three letters, 
one to the Earl of Liverpool, another 
to Lord Melville, and a third to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
The first of these important docaments 
was a demand that a palace should be 
forthwith prepared for her reception, as 
she intended proceeding to London with- 
out delay ; the second, to Lord Melville, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, was a de- 
sire that a Royal yacht-should be sent on 
Friday, to Calais, to receive her on board ; 
and the third, to the Duke of York, was a 
recapitulation of both demands, as well as 
a protest against the manner in which she 
had been treated. 

June 3. This evening Mr. Brougham 
and Lord Hutchinson arrived at St. 
Omer’s; Mr. Brougham was first intro- 
duced to her Majesty, who was taking 
coffee: after a few complimentary ob- 
servations on both sides, Mr. Brougham 
announced to the Queen that Lord Hutch- 
iogon, who had formerly been a warm 
friend of her Majesty, and who was now 
a confidential friend of the King, bad 
come, in the spirit of sincere friendship 
to both, to make some proposals in his 
Majesty’s name. Consequently propo- 
sals. were offered to her Majesty, that 
50,000 per annum, should be settled on 
her for life, subject to such condi- 
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tions as the Kiog might impose; and 
that she was not to assume the style and 
title of the Queen of England. A con- 
dition was also attached to the grant that 
she was not to reside in any part of the 
United Kingdom, or even to visit Eng- 
land. These proposals were rejected with 
the utmost indignation. 

In a short time after her Majesty left 
St. Omer’s, aod embarked at Calais for 
Dover. A deputation of the inhabitants 
of the town presented an Address to the 
Queen, She then proceeded through Can- 
terbury, where another Address was pre- 
sented to her, and arrived at London on 
Tuesday evening. Her Majesty pursued her 
route over Westminster Bridge, and by 
Pali Mall, to the house of Mr. Alderman 
Wood, in South Audley-street, to reside 
there for a short time. Considerable dif- 
ficulty was experienced in leading up her 
Majesty’s barouche to the door. The tide 
of popular feeling was at its flood, and 
the air rang with repeated cheerings. 
After the Queen -had at length entered, 
there seemed to be no disposition to dis- 
perse ; vehicles of every kind maintain- 
ed their position, and the crowd stood 
compact and immoveable. In a few mi- 
nutes the Queen appeared, and by a dig- 
nified obedience, acknowledged the tokens 
of affectionate loyalty by which her re- 
ception had been graced. Her Majesty 
walked from one end of the balcony to 
the other, and, having bowed to all around, 
withdrew. 

Mr. Denman, the Queen's Solicitor- 
General, called soon after ber arrival, and 
had an interview with her Majesty. Mr. 
Denman, then, by desire of her Majesty, 
proceeded to Mr. Brougham, who soon 
after returned with him to South Audley- 
street. Both these gentlemen remained 
some time in consultation with her Ma- 
jesty ; and after their departme, her Ma- 
jesty sat down to dinner with Lady Anne 
Hamilton and Mr. Alderman Wood, the 
Alderman’s family having, immediately 
after they received her Majesty, left the 
house, and proceeded to Fladong’s Hotel. 
‘There also the worthy Alderman himself 
went in the course of the night, leaving 
his house ard servants entirely to the 
use of the Queen. 

On Tuesday, the day of the Queen’s 
arrival in London, the ‘King sent the fol- 
lowing Message by Lord Liverpool to the 
House of Lords : : 

“ The King thinks it necessary, in con- 
sequence of the arrival of the Queen, to 
communicate to the House of Lords cer- 
tain papers respecting the conduct of her 
Majesty since her departure from this 
kingdom, which he recommends to the 
immediate and.serious attention of this 
House. The Kivg has felt the most anx- 
ious desire to avert the necessity of div- 
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closures and discussions, which must be 
as painful to his people as they can be to 
himself ; but the step now taken by the 
Queen leaves him no alternative. The 
King has the fullest confidence that, in 
consequence of this communication, the 
House of Lords will adopt that course of 
proceeding which the justice of the case, 
and the honour and dignity of his Ma- 
jesty’s Crown, may require.” 

A similar Message was also sent to the 
House of Commons. 

June 'l. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Brougham delivered a Message, on be- 
half of the Queen, to the following effect : 

- *§ The Queen thinks it necessary to in- 
form the House of Commons, that she has 
been induced to return to England, in con- 
sequence of the measures pursued against 
her honour and her peace for some time 
past by secret agents abroad, and lately 
sanctioned by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment at home. [n‘adopting this course, her 
Majesty has had no other purpose what- 
seever but the defence of her character, 
and the maintenance of those just rights 
which have devolved upon her by the 
death of that revered Monarch, in whose 
bigh bh and haken affection she 
had always found ber surest support. 
Upon her arrival, the Queen is surprised 
to find that a message has been sent down 
to Parliament, requiring its attention to 
written documents ; and she learns with 
still greater astonishment that there is an 
intention of proposing that these should 
be referred to a secret committee, It is 
this day 14 years since the first charges 
were brought forward against her Majesty. 
Then, and upon every occasion during 
that long period, she has shown the ut- 
most readivess to meet her accusers, and 
to court the fullest inquiry into her con- 
duct. She now also desires an open in- 
vestigation, in which she may see both 
the charges and the witnesses against her 
—a privilege not denied to the meanest 
subject of the realm. In the face of the 
Sovereign, the parliament, and the coun- 
try, she solemnly protests against the for- 
mation of a secret tribunal to examine do- 
cuments, privately prepared by her ad- 
versaries, as a proceeding unknown to the 
law of the land, and a flagrant violation of 
‘yall the principles of justice. She relies 
* with fall confidence upon the integrity of 
the House of Commons for defeating the 
only attempt she has any reason to fear. 
The Queen cannot forbear -to add, that 
even before any proceedings were resolved 
upon, she had been treated in a manner 
too well calculatedjto prejudge her cause. 
The omission of her name in the Liturgy ; 
the withholding the means of conveyance 
usually afforded to all the branches of the 
Royal Family ; the refusal even of an an- 
swer to her application for a place of re- 
gidence in the Royal mansions ; and the 
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studied slight, both of English ministers 
abroad, and of the agents of all foreign 
powers over whom the English Govern- 
ment had any influence—must be viewed 
as measures designed to prejudice the 
world against her, and could only have 
been justified by trial and conviction,” 

Oo Thursday -evening, June 8, the 
Queen, acting upon the advice of her 
most distinguished friends, determined to 
remove from the house of Ald. Wood, and 
take up her residence at the house of 
Lady Anne Hamilton, in Portmav-street, 
Portman-square. 

On Friday, June 9, the following com- 
munication was transmitted by her Ma- 
jesty to Lord Liverpool : 

** The Queen, in compliance with the 
advice of her Counsel, and of several Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, thinks it 
proper to inform Lord Liverpool, that she 
is ready to receive and take into consider- 
ation any proposition that is consistent 
with her honour, which his Lordship may 
be disposed to make on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government.” 

In consequence of the Queen’s Message, 
several communications passed between 
her Majesty and the Ministers ; the sub- 
stance of which was, that she was to re- 
ceive 50,0002, a year, to be enjoyed by 
her during her natural life, and in lieu of 
any claim in the nature of jointure or 
otherwise, provided she would engage not 
to come into any part of the British do- 
minions; and provided she engaged to 
take some other name or title than that of 
Queen, and not to exercise any of the 
rights or privileges of Queen, other than 
with respect to the appointment of Law 
Officers, or to any proceedings in Courts 
of Justice. These negotiations were pend- 
ing for several days. 

On Thursday, June 22, the House of 
Commons, on the motion of Mr. Wilber- 
force, came to a resolution, declaring its 
opinion, ** that when such large advances 
have been made towards an amicable 
arrangement of the present unhappy 
differences, her Majesty, by yielding to 
the earnest solicitude of the House of 
Commons, and forbearing to press far- 
ther the adoption of those proposi- 
tions on which any material difference 
of opinion yet remains, would by no 
means be understood to indicate any wish 
to shrink from inquiry, but would only 
be deemed to afford a renewed proof of the 
desire which her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to express, to submit her 
own wishes to the authority of Parliament ; 
thereby entitling herself to the grateful 
acknowledgments of the House of Com- 
mons, and sparing this House the paidful 
necessity of those public discussions which, 
whatever might be their ultimate’ resuit, 
could not but be distressing to her Ma- 
jesty’s feelings, disappointing to the hopes 
of 
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of Parliament, derogatory from the dignity 
of the Crown, and injurious to the best 
interests of the Empire.” 

On Saturday, June 24, a deputation of 
the House of Commons waited on her Ma- 
jesty. The deputation consisted of Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Sir T. 
D. Acland, and Mr. Baukes, 

Her Majesty received them in the draw- 
ing room, where she wag attended by Lady 
Anne Hamilton, and by Messrs, Brougham 
and Denman on her right and left side, in 
their full-bottomed wigs and silk gowns, 
The members of the deputation were se- 
verally introduced to her Majesty by Mr. 
Brougham, and had the honour of kissing 
her Majesty’s hand. Mr. Wilberforce then 
read the Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons. The following reply was then read 
by Mr. Brougham: 

“* 1 am bound to receive with gratitude 
every attempt on the part of the House of 
Commons to interpose its high mediation, 
for the purpose of healing those unhappy 
differences in the Royal Family, which vo 
person has so much reason to deplore as 
myself, Aod with perfect truth I can de- 
clare, that an eutire reconcilement of 
those differences, effected by the autho- 
rity of Parliament, on principles con- 
sistent with the honour and dignity of all 
the parties, is still the object dearest to 
my heart. 

“I cannot refrain from expressing my 
deep sense of the affectionate language 
of these resolutions, It shews the House 
of Commons to be the faithful representa- 
tive of that generous peop'e to whom I 
owe a debt of gratitude that can never be 
repaid. I am sensible, too, that I expose 
myself to the risk of displeasing those 
who may soon be the Judges of my con- 
duct, But I trust to their candour and 
their sense of honour, confident that they 
will enter into the feelings which alone in- 
fluence my determination, 

“It would ill become me to question 
the power of Parliament, or the mode in 
which it may at any time be exercised. 
Bat, however strongly I may feel the ne- 
cessity of submitting to its authority, the 
question, whether I will make myself a 
party toany measure proposed, must be 
decided by my own feelings and con- 
scieuce, and by them alone. 

“Asa subject of the State, I shall bow 
with deference, and, if possible, without a 
murmur, to every act of the Sovereign 
Authority. 
jured Queen, I owe it to the King, to my- 
self, and to all my fellow subjects, not to 
consent to the sacrifice of any essential 
privilege, or withdraw my appeal to those 
principles of public justice, which are 
alike the safeguard of the highest and the 
bumblest ind,vidaal.”” 
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Wednesday, June 14. 

A Court of Common Council of the City 
of London was held for the purpose of pre- 
senting a Congratulatory Address to Queen 
Caroline, on her arrival in this country.— 
The Address was proposed by Mr. Favell. 
The Sheriffs having waited ou the Queen, 
to know at what time she would be pleased 
to receive the Address, her Majesty ap. 
pointed Friday, at one o’clock. On that 
day the Lord Mayor, in full state, attended 
by Aldermen Wood, Thorp, Waithman, 
Mr. Sheriff Rothwell, Mr. Sheriff Parkins, 
the Common Serjeant, City Officers, and 
about 90 members of the Common Council, 
set out from Guildhall about twelve o’clock, 
and proceeded to her Majesty’s residence 
in Portman-street, accompanied by an im- 
mense concourse of people. Every arrange- 
ment had been made for the reception of 
the Corporation. After their admission, 
the Common Serjeant read an Address. 

Her Majesty was evidently much af- 
fected during the reading of the Address, 
but bore the pressure of her recollections 
with dignified self-command, ‘The Queea 
returned a most gracious answer, 

Friday, May 12. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
case Richard Hayes, clerk, v. E. A. Ken- 
dall, Esq. Mr. Chitty moved for a rule to 
shew cause why a commission should not 
be sent out to Rome, for the purpose of 
examining his Holiness Pope Pius VIL. 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, and other church dig- 
nitaries of that city, in order to support 
certain special pleas of justification to an 
action for a libel brought by the plaintiff, 
a Catholic clergyman of Ireland, against 
the defendant. The cause was set down 
for trial by special jury at the sittings 
after next Term; and it was sworn that 
the defendant could not safely proceed to 
trial without the testimony of the above 
named witnesses. A rule to shew cause 
was granted. 

Tuesday, May 16. 

In the cause of Lord Hawke -o. Corri, 
calling herself Lady Hawke, in the Consis- 
tory Court, Sir W.Scott dismissed the suit. 

Thursday, May 18. 

Tne anniversary festival of the Corpo- 
ration of the Sons of the Clergy, which 
has for its object the apprenticing the 
Children of the necessitous Clergymen, 
took place in St. Paul’s, The Cathedral 
had to boast the attendance of .a great 
number of persons of rank, fashion, and 
respectability. The collections both at 
the door, and after dinner at Merchant 
Tailor’s-hall, were very considerable. 

Tuesday, May 23. 

At a General Meeting of the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 
and for the reformation of Javenile Of- 
fenders, severs) Resolutions were passed, 
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by which it appears, ‘‘that of 519 Gaols 
and Houses of Correction in the United 
Kingdom, and to which, in 1818, up- 
wards of 107,000 persons were com- 
mitted, 23 only of these Prisons are 
divided for the classification of offend- 
ers; 59 have no division whatever to 
separate male from female prisoners ; 
136 have merely one division ; and in that 
13 Prisons only has employment been in- 
troduced, That the defective construction 
and discipline of the Gaols is productive 
of much crime and misery; that expe- 
rience has satisfactorily demonstrated the 
beneficial effects of salutary arrangements 
in Prison Discipline, by which bumane 
treatmént, Constant inspection, moral and 
religious instruction, judicious classifica- 
tion, and well-regulated labour, seldom 
fail to reclaim the most guilty, and soften 
the most obdurate ; and that the general 
adoption of au improved and enlightened 
system, in the construction and manage- 
ment of public Prisons, would very essen- 
tially contribute to the diminution of crime. 

“ That by a personal inquiry which this 
Society has made into the cases of 2000 
juvenile depredators, there is reason to 
believe, that in London and Westminster, 
and the Borough of Southwark, there are 
upwards of 8000 boys who derive subsist- 
ence by the daily perpetration of uffences ; 
aud that no means for the diminution of 
juvenile delinquency will be so efficacious 
as the erection of a prison for youthful of- 
fenders in the Metropolis, to be conducted 
Oo an enlightened system of discipline. 

“ That this S.ciety has adopted arrange- 
ments for the relief of destitute buys, de- 
sirous Of abaudoning their vicious habits: 
that the success of the Society, in reform- 
ing you'bful criminals, has been highly 
sa‘isfactory; but it is greatly to be re- 
gretied, that the low state of its finances 
has obliged the Committee to reject the 
earnest prtitions of many who have bad 
the stroogest claims for assistance,” 

Wednesday, May 31. 

The King has given a medal and gold 
chain to Sir Thomas Lawrence, to be 
worn by him as President of the Roval 
Academy. His Majesty's present will, 
it is said, be followed by an order for 
the Members to wear upon all public oc- 
casions, robes or gowns, according to their 
several ranks in the Institution, nearly si- 
milar to those which distinguish the different 
degrees at the two Universities. 

Saturday, June 10, 

The Court of King’s Bench in the King 
v.Waithman, Parkins, &c, gave judgment, 
that it was not legal to interpose matters 
at the Common Hall of the Livery, irre- 
levant to the object for which they were 
convened ; but as the defendants had acted 
on an impression that the contrary was 
the jaw, their Lordships discharged the 
tale, without costs. 
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The Court of King’s Bench, after hear- 
ing forther arguments of Counsel in Sir 
P. Burdett’s case for libel, granted the rule 
to shew cause for a new trial. 


Wednesday, June 14. 

At two o'clock, his Majesty held his 
fourth Levee since his accession to the 
Throne, at his Palace in Pall-mall. The 
King first received the Foreign Ambassac 
dors, Ministers, &c. and those entitled to 
the privilege of entré. The presentations 
were oumervus, 


Thursday, June 15. 


His Majesty was pleased to hold a draw- 
ing room for the celebration of his birth. 
day, at Buckingham-house; which was 
most namerously attended. 

The Metropolis was thrown into some 
alarm by atemporary feeling of insubordi- 
nation in the First Battalion of the Third 
Guards. It arose from circumstances un- 
conuected with any considerations of a 
political nature. The grounds of com- 
plaint alleged were, that their ‘removal 
into the new barracks in the King’s Mews 
deprived them of many edvautages they 
enjoyed while on billet ; that their peg 
was insufficient; and their duty too hard, 
&c. It is hardly hecessary to say that 
all these circumstances together amounted 
to no real grievance. Disconteut first 
shewed itselfon this evening ; and on the 
Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel of the 
Regiment. laying the state of things be- 
fore the Commander in Chief, orders were 
directly issued, to change the quarters of 
the battalion. The insubordination con- 
tinued thronghout the night. At four the 
next morning the first division, however, 
marched off for Portsmouth without a 
murmer; and the report received from 
thein in the course of the day was satis- 
factory. Exaggeration was as usual at 
work ; crowds of idle rabble collected the 
whole of Friday round the gates of the 
Mews ; aud some mi-creants endeavoured, 
happily in vain, to inflame the passions of 
the military. In the evening the Horse 
Guards were called out to disperse the 
crowd, and quietness was restored, On 
Saturday at foarthe remainder of the bate 
talion followed their companions, after 
having been inspected by the Duke of 
Wellington. They expressed their contri- 
tion for what had passed. 

A quarrel occurred among the lower 
Irish who inhabit St. Anne’s-court, St, 
Aone’s-street, Westminster. ‘The Police- 
Officers and Constables having failed ia 
quelling the disturbance, procured the 
assistance of the Tilt Gaard of 12 meo, 
headed by Lieut, Fraser. The mob at- 
tacked both the Police and Military, as- 
sailing them with brickbats ‘and other 
missiles from the tops of the houses, and 
attacking them with biu’geons, &c. Betts, 
a constable, was dreadiuily cut m the 
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neck; and another, Daguell, severely 
beaten. One fellow presented a pistol to 
the breast of Lieut. Fraser, but it flashed 
in the pan. He was then secured; but 
the resistance continued so furmidable, 
that Lieut. Fraser was obliged to order his 
party to fire upon them, which they were 
forced to do repeatedly before they could 
succeed in putting down the disturbance. 
A number of persons were wounded. A 
house, which formed the head-quarters in 
the affray, was forced open by the sol- 
diers with the butt ends of their muskets, 
and nine persons seized. The windows 
were shattered by the shots previously 
fired. Yesterday morning nine of the 
lodgers were taken to Queen-square Office; 
when it appearing that the conduct of the 
Constables was illegal, the prisoners, who 
are all bricklayers labourers, were dis- 
charged. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drury Lane Tueatre. 

May 29. Virginius ; or, The Fall of the 
Decemviri, a Tragedy, on the same subject 
as the piece recently brought out at Co- 
vent Garden (see p. 465), but much less 
successful. 

June 12. The Admirable Crichton, an 
Afterpiece, produced for the benefit of 
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Mr. Kean. It was poor in itself, but serv- 
ed to shew the versatile powers of the actor, 
who sang, played on the piano forte,danced, 
(but in this exhibition sprained his ancle), 
and gave imitations of Messrs. John Kem- 
ble, Braham, Bannister, Munden, Harley, 
Dowton, &c. &c. He has been confined 
ever since by the accident. It is said he 
has determined never to take another be- 
nefit, and that in the Autumn he leaves 
England for America. 

Juneil. David Rizzio,a Serious Opera, 
said to be written by a Colonel Hamilton. 
The music was by Messrs. Attwood, Bra- 
ham, and other distinguished composers. 
The subject will be obvious to every 
reader of the history of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Braham was the Rizzio, and pro- 
duced some very charming music. The 
piece was well received. 





Covent Garpen THEATRE. 

May 22. The Battle of Bothwell Brigg, 
a Scottish Romance, professedly founded 
on the well-known story of Old Mortality, 
in The Tales of my Landlord : the Music 
partly composed, and partly compiled, by 
Bishop. The Scenery was beautiful and 
grand, and was well received. 

June 6. Wine does Wonders; or, The 
Way to Win Him. An abbreviation of 
Farqubar’s “ Inconstant,” for a beuefit. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR 


Heratp'’s Cotiece, May 13.— The 
Officers of Arms, habited in their tabards, 
assembled at Westminster, and being 
mounted on horses of the Life Guards, 
and attended by the Serjeant at Arms, 
also mounted, proceeded to the front of 
Westminster Hall, where, after the trum- 
pet had sounded thrice, his Majesty’s 
Proclamation appointing the day for the 
Coronation, and the first sitting of the 
Court of Claims (see p. 466), was read 
by Chester Herald. A procession of the 
Officers of Arms, &c. was then formed, 
which proceeded to Temple Bar (the gates 
of which were shut), and Bluemantle 
Pursuivant of Arms advancing between 
two Trumpeters, demanded admittance. 
He was introduced to the Lord Mayor, 
who directed the gates to be opened. At 
Chancery Lane the Proclamation was read 
a second time by Richmond Herald. The 
Lord Mayor then fell into the procession 
after the Officers of Arms ; which advanced 
to the Royal Exchange, when the procla- 
mation was read the third time by Somer- 
set Herald. The Officers of Arms, and 
the Officers of the Life Guard, afterwards 
partodk of an elegant dinner at the Man- 
sion House. 

Covat or Craims, May 18.—The Rt. 
Hon, the Commissioners appointed te 


THE CoRONATION. 

hear and determine all the Claims and 
Services to be performed at the time of the 
ensuing Coronation, and of fees to be re- 
ceived for the same, met for the first time 
this day, in the Painted Chamber; and 
after several petitions of claims had been 
presented, the Commissioners adjourned. 

[The Court met again on the 25th of 
May ; the 3d, 16th, and 25th June ; and 
received a great variety of interesting 
claims, but as the determinations of the 
Commissioners have not been officially an- 
nounced, we purposely abstain from de- 
tailing them for the present. ] 

Herarps’ Cotrece, June 17.— These 
are to give notice to all Peers who attend 
at the solemnity of his Majesty’s Corona- 
tion, that the robe or mantle of the Peers 
be of crimson velvet edged with minever, 
the cape furred with minever pure, and 
powdered with bars or rows of ermine, 
according to their degree. Their coronets 
to be of silver gilt, the caps of crimson 
velvet turned up with ermine, with a gilt 
tassel on the top, and no jewels or pre- 
cious stones are to be set or used on the 
coronets, or counterfeit pearls instead of 
silverballs. — 

Hewry Howarp Motyneaux Howarp, 
Deputy Earl Marshal. 
PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 8 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 

April 15. Lord F. Conyngham, appoint- 
ed First Groom of his Majesty’s Bed- 
chamber, and Master of the Robes ; Hon. 
F. Lamb, Envoy to the Germanic Diet ; 
Brook Taylor, esq. Eavoy to the King of 
Bavaria; Alex. Cockburn, esq. Envoy to 
the King of Wurtemberg ; C. R. Vaughan, 
esq. Secretary to the British Embassy in 
France; and L, Harvey, esq. Secretary to 
the British Embassy in Spain. 

The 26th Foot to bear on its colours 
and appointments, in addition to any other 
badges or devices, the words ‘* Bergen-op- 
Zoom,” in commemoration of the distin- 
guished services of the regiment at that 
place, on the 2d of October, 1799. 

Royal Artillery— Brevet-colonel and 
Lieut. -colonel Maclean to be Colonel ; and 
Lieut.-col. Boger from the balf-pay, to be 
Lieut,-col, 

The Earl of Morton, Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

J. Connel, esq. Procurator of the Church 
of Scotland, Knighted. 

May 20. F. M. Ommanney, esq. and 
C. Grey, esq. one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, 
Knighted; and Rev. R. Synge to be Chap- 
lain to the British Merchants at Bahia. 

May 23, Sir George Nayler, York He- 
rald, and Blanc Coursier Herald of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, King of Arms of Hanover, &c. &c. 
to be Clarencenx King of Arms and Prin- 
cipal Herald of the South, East, and West 
parts of England, vice G. Harrison, esq. 
resigned ; also C. G. Young, esq. Rouge 
Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, to be York 
Herald, vacated by the above promotion. 

Lord J. G. Beresford, Archbishop of 
Dublin, is appointed a Privy Counsellor in 
Ireland, 

May 27. Mr. Frederick Cathcart has been 
appointedSecretarytotheRussianEmbassy; 
Mr. E, C. Desbrowe, Secretary to the Le- 
gation to Switzerland; Dr. J. Gregory, 
First Physician to his Majesty in Scotland. 

Brevet Major C. R. G. Hodson, of the 
East India Company’s service, to be 
Lieut.-colonel in the Island of St. Helena, 
and to the Eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

May 30. Sir C. W. Bampfylde to be 
Sheriff of Somersetshire, vo. Napier, dec. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—Brevet 
Colonel and Lieut.-col, Sir G. A. Wood to 
be Colonel; and Brevet Lieut.-col. and 
Major Macdonald to be Lieut.-col. 

June 3. F. Townsend, esq. has been 
appointed Rouge Dragon Parsuivant, 
vice Young, promoted. G. Colman, esq. 
is appointed Lieut. of the Yeomen of the 
Guard; and Major T. Lindsay, of the 

Gent. Mac. June, 1820. 
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East India service, has been permitted to 
wear the insignia of the Persian Ordér of 
the Lion and Sun. 

Major-gen. Griffiths, to be Captain’ of 
Yarmouth Castle, Isle of Wight. 

June 10, Major-general Lewis Grant, 
to be Governor in Chief of the Bahama 
Islands, 

Lord Gwydir sworn a Member of the 
Privy Council. 

June 11. Lord Galway,to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Sheriff Principal of Kirkcad- 
bright. 

13th Dragoons—Lieut.-colonel Sir J. 
Browne to be Lieut.-col. without purchase. 

Brevet—Capt. Fitzgerald, of the 12th 
Foot, to be a Major in the Army. 





Civit Promorions. 
George Webb Hall, esq. Secretary to 
the Board of Agriculture, vice Young, dec. 


- 





EccresiasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. Alfred Wm. Roberts, M.A. Burgh- 
sted Parva R. near Billericay, Essex. 

Rev. John Briggs, M. A. St. Peter’s V. 
St. Alban’s, 

Rev. Richard Baker, son of Sir Robert 
Baker, Chief Magistrate of Bow-st. Chap- 
lain to the British residents at Hamburgh. 

Rev. Wm. Harrison (Vicar of Fareham), 
Prebend. in Winchester Cathedral, vice 
Rev. F. Iremonger. 

Rev. James Hooper, Stowell R. Somer- 
setshire. « 

Rev. R. Marks, Great Missenden V. 
Bucks, 

Rev. C. F. Bamgfylde, LL. B. (Rector 
of Hemington and Hardington) Duukerton 
R. near Bath. 

Rev. T. O. Bartlett (Rector of Swanage) 
Sutton Montaga R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. PF. Green, Gravely with Chis- 
field R, Herts. 

Rev. W. Killett, Kenninghall V. Norf. 

Rev. Dr. Gabell (Head Master of Win- 
chester College) Binfield R, Berks. 

Rev, Dr. Moysey (Rector of Walcot) 
Archdeacon of Bath. 

Rev. Mr. Baker, Minister of Christ 
Church, Bath. 

Rev. R. H. Froude; M. A. (Rector of 
Dattington, Devon) Archdeacon of Totnes. 

Rev. E. Lye, A. B. Raunds V. Nerthamp. 





DisPENSATIONS. 
Rev. Francis Bickley Astley, M. A. 


* Chaplain to the Earl of Ailesbury, to hold 


Bishopstrow R. (on the presentation of John 
Dugdale Astley, esq.) with Manningford 
Abbots R. both in Wilts. 

Rev. J. Davies, M. A. to the Rectory of 
Staunton Wyvile, held by dispensation with 
the Rectory of Glooston, both’ in Leices- 


tershire. 
BIRTHS. 
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Aprii®%. At Woodham Walter, the wife 
of the Rev. Gery Bryan, a son, 

May \1. Nancy, wife of George Howard, 
of Furness, De: byshire, four male children, 
Two of them, with the mother, are likely to 
do well, but the other two died a'most im- 
mediately.—21. At Alresford, the Lady of 
the Hon. Capt. Robert Rodney, R.N son 
and beir.—22. In St. James’s-sq. Lady H. 
Williams Wynn, son and heir.—24. At 
Paris, the Lady of the Right Hon. Edward 
Thornton, his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- 


vary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of his Most Faithful Majesty, a son. 

Lately. At Lyndburst, the Hon, Lady 
Stopford, a danghter. 

June 7. The Hereditary Princess of 
O'denburgh, a daughter.—11.'Iu Upper 
Grosvenor-sir. her Grace the Duchess of 
Richmond, a son.—13. The wife of Charles 
Mouro Jobnson, esq. (of the firm of Messrs. 
Th mas Hall, and Co.) at his house in Ire- 
land-row, Mile-end road, two boys.—22, 
The Duchess of Rutlan, a son. 


—— 


MARRIAGES. 


1820. Jan. 17. At Hackney, B. A. Fer- 
nandez, esq. to Susanna Dorothy, dau. of 
T. F. Forster, esq. of Hackney. 

March 29. At Albion, in Ilinois, United 
States, Hugh Ronalds, esq. late of Ham- 
mersmith, to Mary Catherine, dau. of 
Rich Flower, esq. late of Marden, Herts. 

April 10. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
R. Deans, esq. son of the late Admiral 
Deans, to Rachel, dau. of the Hon, Sa- 
meel Jackson, of Catherine Hail, in the 
same island. 

May |. Chas, Crakanthorp, esq. of the 
General ‘Post Office, London, to Jane, 
dau. of the late Mr. Henry Churche, of 
Doddington, Oxfordshire. 

4. Patrick Power, esq. of Gifford’s Hall, 
Suffulk, to Catherine, dau. of Nich. Power, 
esq. of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

6. Henry Wylde, esq. of Upper Berke- 
ley-street, Portman-square, to Martha 
Lucy, dan, of the late Fev. Harry Paxton. 

9. H. Rouse, esq. of Montagu st. Ras- 
seli-sq. to Frances, only child of the late 
Jas. Bishop, esq. of Stamford Hill. 

The Rev. Robert Salkeld, of Fifehead 
Neville, Dorsetshire, to Elizabeth Hen- 
rietta, dan. of the late John Wilson, esq. 
Deputy Treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. 

10. At Colchester, Rev. Thos. Reeve, 
rector of Raydon, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late John Brett, esq. of 
Wakes Colne. 

11. At Manchester, E. Wright, eq. to 
Miss Mary Douflield, niece of T. Hold:- 
worth, esq. M. P. 

15. J, G. F. Hassell, . M.D. of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, to Cath. Janetta Lou- 
isa, dau. of the late Wm. Putland, esq. 
The parties were previously married at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer on Tuesday, March 2, 
1819; and at the British Ambassador’s, 
Paris, on Tuesday, Feb. 22, 1820. 

20. Charles Franks, esq. of Charles- 
street, Rerkeley-square, to Judy, dau. of 
the Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl. 

25. W. H. Renwick, esq. of Diss, 
Norfolk, to Anne, dav. of John Allen, esq. 
of Greenwich. 

31. Thomas Collingwood Hughes, esq. 
son of the late Rev. Sir Rob. Hughes, bart. 
ef Southampton, to Elizabeth St. Joho, 


dau, of Rob. Butcher, esq. of Upland 
Grove, near Bungay, Suffulk. 

June 1. George Helyar, esq. barrister- 
at-law, and Fellow of New College, son of 
Wm. Helyer, esq. of Coker Court, Somer- 
setshire, to Louisa Matilda, dau. of the 
late William Russell, esq. formerly of 
Barmiogham-hai!l, Norfolk. 

Joho Lawrie, esq. of the Adelphi, to 
Eliza, surviving daughter of the late R. 
Shute, esq. of Sydenham, Kent. 

Capt. Parsons, H. P. of the 10th Hus- 
sars, to Mary, dau. of the late Major- 
gen. Dewar. 

John Wilks, jun. esq. of Finsbury-place, 
to Cordelia, dau. of the Rev. Geo. Towns- 
end, of Ramsgate. 

2. Richard Thomas, son of Richard 
Bareman, esq. of Wheat Hi'ls, near Derby, 
to Madelina, dau. of the late Rob. Wil- 
loughby, esq. of Kingsbury Cliff, War- 
wickshire, 

3. E.R. Jas. Howe, esq. of Havering- 
atte-Bower, Essex, to Anna Maria, dau. 
of the Rev. J. E, Gambier, rector of Lang- 
ley, Kent. 

John, son of John Slegg, esq. of Jobn- 
street, Bedford-row, to Emma, daughter 
of John Wilkins, esq. of Chigwell. 

5. At Crewkerne, John Gray Draper, 
esq. to Martha, daughter of S. Sparks, esq. 
banker. 

6. His Excellency Count Reginald 
Victor Romanshoff, eldest son of the Prince 
De Ligchtgeinsteine, to Mrs. Anne P. 
Shortt, dau. of the late T. B. Grantham, 
esq. of Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

7. George Finch, esq. M. P. son of 
the Earl of Winchelsea, to Jane, daughter 
of Admiral and Lady Elizabeth Halliday. 

At Edinburgh, D. C, Guthrie, esq. to 
Jane Campbell, dau. of the late Sir John 
Hunter, Consul General in Spain. 

8. Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P, son 
of Sir Robert Peel, bart. to Julia, dau. of 
the late Gen. Sir John Floyd, bart. 

Ww. Pontifex, esq. to Anne, the eldest, 
and Edmund Pontifex, esq. to Sarah, se- 
cond dau. of R. Marshall, esq. of Godalming. 

W. Q. Wright, esq. of Aspley, Bedford- 
shire, to Elizabeth, dau. of John Barton, 
esq, of the Royal Mint. 

OBITUARY, 








Tre Ricut Hon. Lorp SHersorne. 

May 22. At Sherborne, the Rt. Hon. 
James Dutton, Lord Sherborne, Baron of 
Sherborne in the county of Gloucester. 
He was born October 27, 1744, and was 
consequently in his 76th year, His Lord- 
ship was married July 7, 1774, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Wenman Roberts Coke, 
of Longford, in Derbyshire, Esq. by 
whom he had issue John, the present Lord 
Sherborne, married to the Hon. Miss 
Legge, only daughter of Henry, Lord 
Stawell; Elizabeth Jane, married Jan, 
1803, to Viscount Andover, now Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire; Anne Margaret, 
married April 1806, to Prince Beria- 
tinsky, of the Russian empire, died at 
Petersburgh in March 1807, leaving is- 
sue the Princess Beriatinsky; and Fran- 
ces Mary Dutton, unmarried. 

His Lordship bad been seriously in- 
disposed for some time past, but we 
believe no idea of immediate danger 
was entertained. Distinguished through 
life by the exercise of every generous 
and noble quality that could adorn 
the heart of man, Lord Sherborne en- 
joyed in unbounded good will the re- 
spect and esteem, and the affectionate 
regard of all to whom the many excel- 
lent traits of his nature were known. 
Possessing an extensive property, his 
first pride was the character with which 
the grati'ude of his tenantry invested 
him ; and to be known as a “ good land- 
lord,” was to him the chief gratification 
derived from his possessions. Proud of 
the birth-right of an Englishman, he 
was ever patriotically ranged beneath 
the banners of our glorious Constitu- 
tion; and in the domestic circle his vir- 
tues were a8 unostentatious as they were 
earnest and active. While the remem- 
brance of human excellence, of patriotic 
purity, and honourable principle is dear 
to posterity, the name of SHERBORNE 
will be recollected with melancholy 
pride ; and when the titles of honour 
of this world have passed away, and are 
forgotten, the record of bis Christian 
zeal, of his piety, and of his benevolence, 
will be greeted with a sacred enthusiasm, 
aud a mournful reverence inseparable 
from the memory of worth. 





Lorp Dunpas. 
June 14. At Aske, in the North 


Riding of Yorkshire, aged 79, the Right 
Hen. Thomas Lord Dundas.— His Lord- 
ship was Lord Lieutenant and Vice Ad- . 
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miral of Orkney and Shetland, and Pre- 
sident of the Society of Scots Antiqua- 
ries. He married Charlotte, sister. of 
Ear! Fitzwilliam, by whom he had six 
sons and five daughters. He is succeed- 
ed in his titles and estates by bis eldest 
son, the Hon. Lawrence Dundas; by 
whose accession to the Peerage a seat is 
become vacant in the representation of 
the city of York—His Lordship’s death 
bas thrown a gloom over that part of 
the country. It is felt particularly by 
the regiment now embodied, of which 
his Lordship was Colonel. 





Rr. Hon. Henry Gratran, M, P, 

June 4. In Baker-street, Portman- 
square, in his 74th year, Henry Grattan, 
esq. M. P. His disurder lately had exhibited 
dropsical symptoms, and on Saturday 
morning signs of mortification began to 
appear in bis legs. It was the intention 
of Mr. Grattan to bave made an effort 
to take his seat on Monday in the House 
of Commons, and close his eminent ca- 
reer of public services, by laying on the 
table of the House of Commons a series 
of Resolutions declaratory of those prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which 
he thought became the high moral sta- 
tion of Great Britain, and the enlighten- 
ed character of the age in which we live. 

Henry Grattan was born in Dublin. 
His father was an eminent barrister, and 
though pussessing considerable talents, 
a competent share of practice in bis 
profession, and a bigh character for in- 
tegrity, he never rose to a higher ju- 
dicial situation than that of Recorder of 
that City; a place at that time worth 
6001. per annum, and to which he was 
elected by the Corporation. 

When of sufficient age, Mr. Grattan 
was entered a Studert of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he was soon distinguished 
as the powerful competitor of two class- 
fellows, whose good fortune and talents 
afterwards raised them to the highest 
situations in the State,—Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
Earl of Clare, and Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and Mr. Foster, the last Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, After 
taking a degree, Mr. Grattan was called 
to the Irish Bar in 1772, and for a few 
years attended the four Courts with an 
empty bag, and a mind too elastic to 
be confined to the forms of pleading, 
and too liberal to be occupied by the 
pursuits of a mere lawyer. 

Disgusted at last with the profession, 


he 
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he retired from the Bar, not wealthy, 
but possessing from his father a patri- 
mony which, with economy, might have 
secured him independence. It was not 
long before he became acquainted with 
the Earl of Charlemont, through whose 
interest he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Charlemont, and took 
his seat for the first time the llth of 
December, 1775. 

Ireland was at this time in a state of 
great humiliation, being considered 
merely as a province to the sister coun- 
try. Her Legislature was a petty Coun- 
cil, incapable of originating laws, and 
her Courts of Justice subordinate to 
those of England, and incompetent to a 
final decision. Destitute of foreign com- 
merce, from which she had been ex- 
cluded by British monopoly, her manu- 
factures were crushed by the weight of 
British competition, and the industry of 
her population checked from want of 
encouragement. In short, discontent, 
bankruptcy, and wretchedness, covered 
the face of that country. 

While other politicians were attri- 
buting these evils to various causes, and 
offering temporizing palliatives for their 
redress, Mr. Grattan traced them to 
their source, and found that the root of 
those calamities was not a temporary 
stagnation of trade, but was rather to 
be found in the unjust restraints im- 
posed by Great Britain on the exertions 
of that country. No sooner, therefore, 
was he seated in the Irish House of 
Commons, than he urged the Legisla- 
ture to complain of those restraints ; 
his efforts were seconded by the unani- 
mous voice of the country; and such 
was the effect, that after a little hesita- 
tion on the part of the British Parlia- 
ment, the commerce of Ireland was in 
part opened to her children. 

Mr. Grattan’s popularity now was at 
its acme. The Legislature itself parti- 
cipated in the feelings of the people; 
and in the fervour of admiration, it was 
proposed that 100,000/. should be voted 
to him as a mark of approbation; but, 
at the express instance of his own parti- 
cular friends, this sum was reduced to 
50,0002. which he actually received. 

The repeal of the 6th of Geo, I. an 
Act by which the British Parliament de- 
clared its right to bind Ireland by Bri- 
tish Statutes, was the result of Mr. 
Grattan’s motion. 

In a debate in the Irish Parliament, 
October 28, 1783, on a Resolution for 
declaring, that the condition of the 
kingdom required every practicable re- 
trenchment consistent with the honour 
and safety of the State, Mr. Grattan 
made some strong personal allusiuns to 


Right Hon. Henry Grattan, M. P. 
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Mr. Flood, who supported the Resolu- 
tion, accusing him particularly of having 
affected an indisposition, and being 
guilty of apostacy. It was about this 
time that the memorable altercation 
between these two distinguished men 
took place, in which they both display- 
ed such unrivalled powers of sarcastic 
eloquence. This, however, had the ef- 
fect of making Mr. Grattan exclude 
himself from politics for some time. 
During this interval, he married a lady 
of the name of Fitzgerald, who, although 
not of the Leinster family, possessed 
qualities much more valuable than 
merely those of high birth or great cou- 
nexions, 

Towards the close of the year 1785, 
when an attempt was supposed to be 
making by the British Ministry, to sub- 
vert the newly-acquired independence of 
the Irish Parliament, we find Mr. Grat- 
tan again alert and vigilant at his post. 
His popularity soun gained its former 
height, and at the Election in 1790 he 
was returned Representative of the City 
of Dublin. From this period we find 
him an active leader of the country party 
in the House of Commons, beloved by 
the People, and dreaded by the Cabinet, 
Though an advocate for a Reform in the 
House of Commons, he opposed the ex- 
tent to which some wished to carry it. 

Mr. Grattan approved of the War with 
France, or rather he considered Ireland 
as bound with all its might to assist 
Great Britain, when once engaged in 
the contest. When the agitated state 
of Ireland became such as to threaten 
the rebellion which afterwards followed, 
Mr. Grattan perceived the danger, and 
used all his influence to promote con- 
ciliation; but failing in this, he retired 
in disgust from the Senate in 1797: he 
afterwards procured a seat for the ex- 
press purpose of opposing the Union 
with Great Britain. In the year 1805, 
he represented the Borough of Malton, 
in the Imperial Parliament ; but, since 
1806, he has been regularly returned for 
the City of Dublin. 

There is one subject in the life of Mr. 
Grattan yet untouched, but it is one 
with which his name is too closely united 
ever to be forgotten ; it is his unceasing 
and powerful exertions during a period 
of thirty years, to obtain an entire abo- 
lition of the penal Jaws against the Ca- 
tholics. All that the most splendid ta- 
lents, the most ardent zeal, and a ‘ spirit 
never to submit or yield,’ could do, has 
been exerted in this cause. In this cause 
he bas lived, in this cause he has died. 

We give the character of Mr. Grattan 
in the words of Sir James Mackintosh 
in the House of Commons, when he 


rose 











rose to move a new writ for the City of 
Dublin : 

** Mr. Grattan was the sole person, in 
the history of modern oratory, of whom 
it could be said, that he had attained 
the first class of eloquence in two Par- 
liaments, differing from each other in 
their opinions, tastes, habits, and pre- 
judices, as much, possibly, as any two 
assemblies of different nations. This 
great man died in his progress to the 
discharge of his Parliamentary duties. 
He risked his life to come into that 
House, to propose a measure which he 
believed would be the means of healing 
the long bleeding wounds of his suffer- 
ing Country ; of establishing peace and 
harmony in a kingdom whose independ- 
ence he had himself achieved ; of trans- 
mitting to posterity, with the records 
of her political, the history of her reli- 
gious liberation; of vindicating the ho- 
nour of the Protestant Religion; of 
wiping from it the last stain that dimmed 
its purity, and of supporting the cause 
of Religious Liberty, whose spirit went 
forth in emancipated strength at the 
Reformation, though its principle was 
long unknown to the Reformers them- 
selves, He furnished an unmixed ex- 
ample for the admiration of that House. 
The purity of his life was the brightness 
of hie glory, He was one of the few 
private men whose private virtues were 
followed by public fame ; he was one of 
the few public men whose private vir- 
tues were to be cited as examples to 
those who would follow in his public 
steps. He was as eminent in his ob- 
servance of all the duties of private life 
as he was heroic in the discharge of bis 
public doties. Among all the men of 
genius he had known, he had never 
found such native grandeur of soul ac- 
companying all the wisdom of age, and 
all the simplicity of genius, as in Mr. 
Grattan. He had never known any one 
in whom the softer qualities of the soul 
had combined so happily with the might- 
ier powers of intellect. If he were to 
describe his character briefly, he should 
say; with the antient Historian, that he 
was ** Vita innocentissimus ; ingenio flo- 
rentissimus ; proposito sanctissimus.” As 
it had been the object of his life, so it 
was his dying prayer, that all classes of 
men should be united by the ties of 
amity and peace.” 





On the 16th of June the remains of 
this venerable and distinguished Patriot 
were conveyed from Richmond House 
to Westminster Abbey, with all the so- 
lemn pomp suitable to the occasion, 
The pall-bearers were, on one side, the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Wellington, Lord 
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Holland, and Lord William Fitzgerald ; 

on the other, the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Marquis of Downshire, the Earl of Do- 
noughmore, and Lord Castlereagh. Many 
individuals of both Houses of Parliament, 
and Gentlemen of every part of the 
Empire, and the whole of the distin- 
guished characters who compose that 
respectable body the English Catholic 
Board, amounting altogether to upwards 
of five hundred, were in the Procession. 

The tomb of this illustrious individual 
lies nearly between the spot of earth 
which encloses all that was mortal of 
Fox and Pitt. It adjoins the grave of 
the great Lord Chatham, and is sur- 
rounded by the tombs of Lord Mansfield, 
and other eminent public characters. 
The foot of Mr, Grattan's coffin nearly 
touched that of Mr, Fox. 

Rev. AncHDEACON THOMAS. 

May 27. At his residence in Belve- 
dere, Bath, aged 60, the venerable Arch- 
deacon of Bath, Josiah Thomas, M.A. 
one of the Chaplains of his Majesty, 
Rector of Kingston- Deverell, Wilts, and 
of Street-cum-Walton, in the county of 
Somerset, and Minister of Christchurch, 
Bath. Both as a private calamity, and 
a public misfortune, the demise of this 
distinguished,Divine will be keenly felt, 
and sincerely deplored, If the kind and 
uniform exercise of the domestic chari- 
ties and social virtues had endeared him, 
in the strongest manner, to a large and 
affectionate family, and a wide circle of 
antient and steady friends ; his conscien- 
tious fulfilment of the duties of dignified 
and responsible ecclesiastical office had 
deeply impressed upon the public mind 
the conviction of his utility and import- 
ance in a professional character, Of the 
Church of England, sober, simple, and 
venerable, as she was moulded by the 
hands of the Reformers, he was the firm 
friend and fearless champion: not 
merely because he bore her honours, 
and received her wages, but because he 
loved her “ reasonable worship,” re- 
spected her primitive forms, and revered 
her Scriptural doctrines; because she 
presented to his mind a system of faith, 
equally removed from latitudinarianism 
and enthusiasm; and alike adapted to 
unfold, foster, and mature, all the best 
and most useful faculties of man in this 
world, and, at the same time, to pre- 
pare him for, and make him partaker of, 
the exalted happiness of a future and 
better one. The relict who has to la- 
ment the loss of such a man, is the 
daughter of the late Dr. Harington, a 
character which Bath once reckoned 
among its chief ornaments. This dis- 
tinguished Divine had attended the late 
crowded 
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crowded Levee to pay his earliest re- 
spects to his new Sovereign ; returning, 
he visited some friends in the cool vales 
of Berkshire, where he imbibed so se- 
vere a catarrhal affection, as baffled the 
first professional skill, administered with 
the anxiety and perseverance of a long 
experienced medical friend. 

He published a “ Poetical Epistle to 
aCurate,”’ 4to, 1786; *Strictures on Sub- 
jects relating to the Established Reli- 
gion and the Clergy,” 1807, 8vo, 2d 
edit. ; “‘ Remarks on some popular Prin- 
ciples and Notions,” 8vo, 1813. His spi- 
rited “ Protest against the Proceedings 
of the Church Missionary Society at Bath, 
and the Controversy it gave rise to, is, 
no doubt, in the recollection of our 
Readers : see vol. LXXXVIII, i. 314. 


Lately, Rev. CHarves Lewis Suiptey. 
Descended from a good family in York- 
shire, he was born at Pontefract in that 
county, in April 1756. After having 
made a sufficient proficiency in classical 
learning, he was, at the age of eighteen, 
placed at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
where his deportment was marked by a 
diligent application to his studies, and 
an uniform propriety and correctuess of 
moral conduct. His iiterary attain- 
ments, if not profound, were at least-of 
that class which, from their extent and 
variety, might justly entitle him to be 
considered as a sound Scholar. In 1779, 
having taken the degree of M.A. he 
quitted Cambridge; and soon after be- 
ing ordained Priest, he was appointed 
Curate of St. Martin’s Church, and sub- 
sequently Lecturer of St. Philip’s Church 
in Birmingham, the duties of which 
arduous and responsible situations he 
successively discharged, not less cre- 
ditably to himself than satisfactorily to 
the inbabitants of that populous and re- 
spectable town. About the year 1788, 
he accepted of the Mastership of the 
Free Grammar School at Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire, to which he for several 
years united the Curacy of that very 
extensive and laborious parish. The 
unprecedented regret expressed by the 
inhabitants at bis departure, and the 
affectionate regard with which his me- 
mory is still revered by his pupils, afford 
the most unequivocal testimony of the 
high esteem in which he was held, both 
as a Minister of the Gospel, and an in- 
structor of youth. In 1799, being then 
in the 43d year of his age, he was pre- 
sented by the late Bishop Hurd, to 
whom be had been strongly reeommend- 
ed, in consideration of his meritorious 
professional services, to the small vicar- 
age of Grimley and Hallowe, in the coun- 
ty and diocese of Worcester, where he 


sustained the character of an active, 
faithful, and vigilant pastor, to the pe- 
riod of his dissolution. Modest, unas- 
suming, unpretending, simple in his 
manners, simple in his taste of life, this 
truly excellent man was altogether free 
from ostentation or vanity. He acted 
uniformly upon the purest Christian 
principles ; and firm and steady in main- 
taining what he judged to be right, no 
man ever possessed a more independent 
spirit, combined with the most unfeign- 
ed Christian meekness. About the ad- 
vantages of worldly fortune he was little 
solicitous. He was easily contented and 
satisfied ; and as he was entirely free 
from covetousness, so he was a stranger 
to envy, being ever forward to do justice 
to the merits of others, nor was his eye 
evil when they prospered. 

To the poor he was a cheerful, gene- 
rous, and kind-hearted benefactor, 
equally attentive to their spiritual as to 
their temporal wants. The latter he 
frequently relieved to a degree beyond 
what could have been required from bis 
limited resources. 

Suitable to such a life were the man- 
ner and circumstances of his death. It 
pleased Providence to remove him, after 
an illness of a few hours, from the dis- 
charge of that duty in which he delight- 
ed, to the enjoyment of its reward, En- 
during no long continuance of pain, 
undergoing no violent struggle, he was 
permitted to escape, in a great measure, 
the melancholy approaches of the last 
enemy, The garment of mortality easily 
dropped off, and the servant of God fell 
asleep in the Lord. 

** Mark the upright man, and behold 
the perfect man, for the latter end of 
that man is peace.” 





Tue Rev. Josern Pickerinc, M.A. 

March 5. The Rev, Joseph Pickering, 
M. A. perpetual Curate of Paddington. 
The humble efforts of the biographer, 
the simple lines which gratitude may 
trace upon his tomb, are indeed but in- 
efficient mementoes of the virtues of 
this revered, lamented friend. We 
should be, where he has been ; we should 
see what he has seen; we should feel, 
as he has felt; ere we can record his 
blameless, virtuous life. The house of 
mourning where he was an earthly com- 
forter, now mourns for him. From the 
bed of sickness is absent that Minister 
of Heaven who spoke peace and hope to 
the departing spirit,—deeply is that ab- 
sence felt; the infirm, the aged, the 
distressed, whose wants he relieved, be- 
wail the loss of their benefactor. The 
widow and the fatherless in silence weep 
the soother of their gricf. These are 
tributes 
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tributes to the memory of Mr. Pickering, 
now registered in Heaven, where we may 
humbly presume he rests in the bosom 
of his Father and his God. ~ 

With meek and unaffected piety, he 
walked in the service of his Maker; des- 
tined in early life to have enjoyed all 
those earthly advantages which fortune 
bestows,—great was the reverse;— it 
would have been so to an earthly mind; 
but in his, the only deprivation was, 
that it lessened the power of doing good : 
yet, with a very limited*income, large 
in proportion were his charities; with a 
heart and hand ever open to the tale of 
suffering, which sought for it, in the 
haunts of poverty and obscurity ; his self- 
denial was rigid in the extreme. Mis- 
fortune early marked him for her own ; 
many and severe were his trials through 
life, yet the breath of murmur never 
escaped his lips; he knelt with meek 
submission, and kissed the chastening 
hand that dealt the blow. 

He was the father, the friend, the 
protector of his flock ; clothed witb hu- 
mility he prayed in the House of God; 
yet elevated with all the dignity of pure 
and heartfelt devotion, every ear lis- 
tened to his precepts, every heart ac- 
knowledged his practice, and wished to 
follow his example. The individual who 
offers this humble tribute of grateful 
recollection to the shade of a departed 
friend, laments that she cannot do him 
justice; but few and sad were the days 
in which she knew him; yet that too 
short season of his almost parental 
friendship, empowers her to state this 
blessed truth, “‘ He visited the father- 
less and widow in affliction, and kept 
himself unspotted from the world.” 





Dr. JAMES Sims. 

At Bath, in the 80th year of his age, 
Dr. James Sims, M.D. and LL.D. This 
eminent Physician was for 19 years Pre- 
sident of the Medical Society of London; 
he was also Vice-President of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society, F.S.A. and R. Ir. Ac. 
Hon. Fellow of New York and Massa- 
chusetts Medical Societies, &c. Dr. 
Sims was the first Chairman and Vice- 
President of the Philanthropic Society, 
successfully contributed to its forma- 
tion, and, with the late Duke of Leeds, 
continued to support it under all its 
early difficulties; indeed, it may be 
said to be owing to his unremitting ex- 
ertions that this important Institution 
is at present in existence. The West- 
minster General Infirmary and several 
other Charitable and Scientific Institu- 
tions, were much benefited by his ex- 
ertions, Dr. Sims, a few years since, 


retired from practice; since which time 





Dr. James Sims.—S. P. Wolferstan, Zsq. 
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he has resided at Bath. An excellent 

Portrait of Dr. Sims was painted by S. 

Medley, and engraved by N. Branwhite, 

It was inserted in bis friend Dr. Lett- 

—_ “ Hints to promote Beneficence,"’ 
c. 





S. P. Wotrerstan, Esg. 

June 3. At Staifold, co. Stafford, 
Samuel Pipe-Wolferstan, Esq. aged 69. 
To the estimable character of an old 
English country gentleman, Mr. Pipe- 
Wolferstan superadded the acquirements 
of an accomplished Scholar; but his 
memory is most of all endeared to his 
family and friends by their recollection 
of his domestic virtues, united to those 
undeviating principles of religious inte- 
grity which he exhibited through life, 
and which gave serenity and confidence 
to his hopes as a Christian upon the bed 
of death.—In this excellent Scholar we 
have lost a valuable Correspondent ; and 
a further aceount of him shall be here- 
after given. 





J.T. H. Des Carrieres. 

June 13. At Croydon, aged 78, John 
Thomas Herrissaut Des Carrieres, a na- 
tive of Paris. This gentleman has done 
honour to his own country by the ser- 
vices he has rendered to this: For al- 
most half a century be has been an in- 
defatigable teacher of the French lan- 
guage, and the author and reviser of 
many useful books for that purpose. 
About the time of the Revolution, he 
published a History of France, in two 
volumes; and lately, an abridged His- 
tory, in one volume, up to the year 1815, 
Many noble personages in this country 
have received the benefit of this gentle- 
man’s instruction. He was a man of 
strict integrity, of a most ingenious me- 
chanical turn of mind ; but for the last 
twenty years had applied himself much 
to the science of gardening, by which 
his health, which had been impaired by 
study and close application, became firm 
and established, but in which he spent 
all the earnings of his former days. 





Mrs. CurweEn. 

April 2\. At Workington Hall, in her 
55th year, Mrs. Curwen, wife of John 
Christian Curwen, Esq. M. P. for Cum- 
berland. The sole heiress of a wealthy 
and very antient family, she was, per- 
haps, in early youtb, but too much ca- 
ressed by fortune and friends. Yet it is 
but justice to her to say, that she bore 
the-trials which came upon her in after- 
life, to the full share of humanity, with 
fortitude and equanimity. The seeds of 
Religion, which had been sown in her 
youthful mind by a mother, of we 
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the was early deprived, sprung up, and 
bore good fruit, under the culture of 
affiction. She was endued by nature 
with quickness and brightness of intel- 
lect, as appeared from her conversation 
and epistolary correspondence; and to 
the latest period of her life she retained 
both the desire and the ability of im- 
proving her mind. But what was of 
far more consequence to herself, and to 
all who came within her sphere, she 
was blessed with great benevolence of 
disposition, which prompted her to a 
continual exercise of kindness and cha- 
rity. Although for several years she 
had been in a great measure deprived of 
the usé of her limbs, yet her last illness 
made it apparent that the principle of 
life was still strong in her: and although 
the many and severe sufferings which 
were required to release the spirit from 
its house of clay, were afflicting to her 
friends; yet it is to be hoped that the 
memory of the patience and perfect re- 
signation to the will of her Heavenly 
Father, with which she endured them, 
will afford them the truest consolation. 
Her husband and children have to de- 
plore the loss of a dutiful and affec- 
tionate wife and mother, and the poor 
of Workington of a most kind bene- 
factoress. 





DEATHS. 


1819, At Canton, on board the Van- 
Jan. 15. sittart East Indiaman, which 
he commanded, Capt. Rob. Stair Dalrym- 
ple, youngest son of the late Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple, bart. of Bargeny and North 
Berwick. 

1820, Jan. 6. At Gorruckpore, in the 
East Indies, Philip Monckton, esq. Judge 
and Magistrate at that station, fifth son of 
the Hon. Edward Monckton, 

Feb. 2, At St. George d’Elmina, on 
the gold coast of Africa, F. C. E. Olden- 
burgh, President, Governor of that for- 
tress, and Commander in Chief of the 
Dutch setdements in Guinea. 

March 31. At Paris, of an apoplectic 
fit, M. Balzac, a French architect, well 
known for his beautiful designs from 
Egyptian monuments, which appeared in 
a work published by order of the French 
government. He was an excellent man, 
and a skilful artist, animated by sincere 
enthusiasm for the advancement of art. 
He preserved the energy of youth to a 
very old age. M. Balzac also cultivated 
poetry with success, Besides a multi- 
tude of designs, and architectural plans, 
he has left behind bim a collection of 
poems, published last year, also a co- 
medy in verse, and other MS. works. 

At Jamaica, Miss Popham, daughter of 
Sir Home and Lady Popham. 
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Aprill. At Rheims, aged 86, M. Lé- 
véque de Pouilly, author of several es- 
teemed works on Antiquities. 

April \1. At Fairwood, near Wertbury, 
Wilts, in her 46th year, of an apoplectic 
seizure, Lucy, third daughter of the late 
Joseph Mortimer, esq. of Trowbridge ; 
a pious Christian and a sincere friend. 

April 16. Qn the coast of Cephalonia, 
suddenly, in his 18th year, Mr. Henry 
Hyde Fremantle, Midshipman of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Glasgow. He was third son 
of the late Viée Admiral Sir Thomas Fie- 
mantle, G.C.B, &e. &e. 

April 19. At Ratisbon, in his 84th 
year, the Right Rev. Charles Arbuthnot, 
Lord Abbot of the Scots Monastery and 
College of St. James’s, in Ratisbon.—This 
venerable Prelate was born in the parish 
of Longside, Aberdeenshire, from whence 
he was sent at aun early age to the above 
seminary. So highly was this amiable 
man respected by the German Princes, 
that when the Diet of Ratisbon, at the 
instigation, or rather command of Buo- 
naparte, had resolved to secularize the 
Church lands of the Empire, they made 
an express exception in favour of Abbot 
Arbuthnot, permitting bim to enjoy the 
revenues of the establishment during his 
life. It may not be improper to add, 
that the Monastery and College was 
founded above 1000 years ago, by one 
of those illustrious Scotsmen who had 
been attracted to the Court of the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, whose munificence 
to learned men has been so often ex- 
tolled by historians. 

April 22, At the Vicarage House, St. 
Austell, in her 30th year, Frances, wife 
of the Rev, T. S. Smith, and fifth daugh- 
ter of the late John Ryle, esq. of Park 
House, near Macclesfield. 

May 1. At his Diocese of Sabina, Car- 
dinal Litta, born at Milan, in 1754, pro- 
moted to the Cardinalate in 1801. 

May 6. Katherine, relict of Francis 
Robertson, esq. of Falmouth Trelawney, 
daughter of the Hon. John Cunningham, 
deceased, late Custos of St. James’s, Ja- 
maica. 

At Pisa, Millicent-Anne, daughter of 
the late P. Chandos Pole, esq. of Rad- 
bourne, Derbyshire. 

May 7. Near the Western Isles, on 
his homeward passage from Bengal, in 
his 19th year, Mr. Edwin Smith, Mid- 
shipman in the Carnatic East Indiaman, 
fourth son of Wm. Simith, esq. formerly 
of Durham. — While reaching over -the 
taffrail he fell overboard ; and, notwith- 
standing the most prompt and active ex- 
ertions to save his life, he was unfortu- 
nately drowned. It may be useful to ob- 
serve, that this melancholy catastrophe 


‘would have been avoided, had he possess- 


ed the slightest skill in the art of swim- 
ming. 
At 
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At the Rectory House, Oxwich, near 
Swansea, aged 46, of a fit of apoplexy, 
the Rev. David Evans, A.M., Rector of 
Lianfigan, Prebendary of the Collegiate 
Charch of Brecon, Rural Dean of the 
Northern Deanery of the third part of 
Brecon, Domestic Chaplain to his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Brecon. 

May 9. At 63, South Audiey-street, 
aged 26, Mr. George Lockington. 

May 10. At sea, on board the Prince 
Ernest Packet, from Madeira, Frances 
Theodosia Lady Powerscourt.—Her Lady - 
ship was eldest daughter of Robert Earl 
of Roden, born August 1795, and mar- 
ried 1813. She has left issue a son, born 
in December 1815. 

Aged 29, William Wilkinson, only son 
of James Dinwiddie, esq. of Pool, near 
Otley, Yorkshire. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 96, Mrs. Mary 
Bayly. 

At Lambeth, in bis 59th year, Wm. 
Allenby, esq. 

At Holloway, aged 33, suddenly, L. 
Dowton, esq. 

At Clapham-rise, in his 63d year, John 
Newman, esq. of Finmere House, Oxon, 
upwards of 20 years one of the Justices of 
the Peace for Bucks. 

May 12. At Croydon, in his 65th year, 
Mr. George Smith, many years an ivha- 
bitant of that place. 

At Naira, (N.B.) in his 70th year, the 
Rev. Isaac Ketchen, 40 years Pastor of 
the Associate Antiburgher Church iu that 
town. 

At Spring Garden, Eliza, wife of-Johu 
Stephenson, esq. of Binfield Place, Berk- 
shire. 

May 13. G. M. B. Napier, esy. of 
East Pennard House, High Sheriff of So. 
mersetshire.—A few days ago he had a 
severe fall from his horse which caused 
his death. 

May 13. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Henry Worsley, senior 
Major of his Majesty’s 34th Regiment of 
lafantry, Captain of Yarmowdth Castle, 
and Companivn of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath.—This truly gallant 
and indefatigable (fficer has departed this 
life in consequence of a complete exhaus- 
tion of all the animal power, induced by 
the fatigues, anxieties, and privations ex- 
perienced by him on actual! service in un- 
healthy climates, having completed only 
his 37th year in the month of February 
last, and having constantly suffered ex- 
treme ill health for nearly three years last 
past; ‘* Sed dulce et decorum est pro patrid 
mori.” 

Harriet, wife of Wm. Wrightson, esq. 
of Cusworth, Yorkshire. 

Gsxr. Mac. June, 1820. 
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In her Sist year, Bliaabeth, relict of 
Mr. J, Hoppe, late of St. Paul’s Churcb- 
yard. 

Wm. Barnet Boultbee, son of W. Boult- 
bee, esq. of Belmont-plaee, Wandsworth- 
road, 

At Richmond, Surrey, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Sarah Mackrill. 

May 14. At Liverpool, aged 63, Han- 
nah, relict of the Rev. Caleb Rotheram, 
of Kendal, Westmoreland, aud youngest 
daughter of the late John Thomson, esq. 
of the former place. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, in his 69th 
year, suddenly, whilst in conversation with 
a part of bis family, Henry Foot, esq. of 
Berwick St. John, Wiltshire. 

Catherine, relict of the late Mr. Aaron 
Wickens, of Dunmow, Essex. 

To Great Ormond-street, Michael Bush, 
esq. Proctor, of Doctors’ Commons. 

May 15. At South Parade, Queen's 
Elins, Little Chelsea, in her 82d year, the 
Baroness Anna Wilhelmina Van Groves- 
tins. 

In her 94th year, the relict of John Bell, 
esq. late Governor of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Office. 

Aged 63, the wife of Wm. Bragg, esq. 
of Moreton Hampstead, Devonshire. 

Aged 52, Mr. Jobn Taylor, of Bedfurd- 
street, Covent Garden. 

At Icklingham, Suffolk, aged 69, the 
Rev. Robert Gwilt, of which place he had 
been nearly 40 years Pastor. 

May 16. At Montrose, Mrs. Jean Stra- 
ton.—Besides leaving handsome legacies 
to her relatives, she bequeathed—To the 
Poor within the town of Montrose, 1,000/. 
—For the education of poor children, 
1,000/.-—For the benefit of decayed gen- 
tlewomen in Montrose, 1,000/.—To the 
Episcopal Chapel in Montrose, 1,000/.— 
To purchase a house for the officiating 
Clergyman of the Chapel, 600/.—To the 
Seamen's Box, 200/. 

May \%. At Belimoor House, Hamp- 
stead, Sir John Jackson, Bart. of Arsiley, 
Bedfordshire, one of the Directors of the 
East India Company. He was created a 
Baronet, Dec. 27, 1814. 

At Sillwood Park, Sonning Hill, aged 
48, Mary, wife of George Simson, esq. 

May 18. The wife of J. Clerk, esq. of 
Bownham House, Gloucestershire. 

At Islington, aged 59, Sarah, wife of 
P. R. Poland, esq. of Bow-lane. 

The Rev. Matthew Arnold, Garrison 
Chaplain of Portsmouth, who was drowned 
by the upsetting of a boat near Brown 
Down Point. Mr. Arnold was one of the 
Guardians of the Poor in the parish of 
Alverstoke, and devoted much of his time, 
his influence, and his property, to ame- 
liorate the condition of his fellow creatures. 

At Ashford, in the county of Kent, Mre. 
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Disney, widow the late Rev. William Dis- 
ney, D. D. Rector of Pluchiey, and last of 
the three daughters and co-beirs of the 
late Johu Smyth of Chart Sutton, in the 
same county, esq. Mrs. Disney died in 
an advanced age. She was much respect- 
ed and loved by all who knew her.—She 
was an excellent daughter; a fond and 
faithful wife ; a kind si-ter; a benevolent 
-friend to sick and poor; aud a sincere 
Christian, 

Aged 75, the Rev. W. Perkins, M.A. 
Viear of Kingsbury, Somerset, and 45 
years Curate of Twyford, Bucks, senior 
Member of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
one of the oldest Chaplains to his preseat 
Majesty. He has left a widow and 14 
children to bewail his irreparable loss. 

May 19. At Paris, Geo. Dering, esq. 
of Barham Court, Kent. 

In his 57th year, after an illness of only 
a few hours, John Lodge Batley, esq. of 
Masham. 

At Faroham, Emma, widow of C, Sarker, 
esq. 

, a 69, the Lady of Sir Thos, Frank- 
land, bart. of Thirkleby, near Thirsk, 
Yorkshire. 

May 20. At Barnet, Joseph, youngest 
son of W.S. Addington, esq. of Golding- 
ton Lodge, Bedfordshire, 

In Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 68, Mr. 
T. Cracklow, of Great Tower-street. 

At Luton, aged 76, the relict of the late 
Thomas Collett, esq. of Hemel Hempsted, 

At Harberton, in his 88th year, the 
Rev. Ralph Barnes, Archdeacon of Tot- 
ness, Chancellor of the Diocese, and Ca- 
non Residentiary at Exeter. 

May 21. Aged 39, Sarah, wife of Ber- 
nard Ross, esq. of Little Trinity-lane, Up- 
per Thames-street. 

At Kentish Town, Isabella, daughter of 
Jobn Smith, esq. of Hatton-garden., 

At Kensington, aged 87, Mr, Wm. 
Hazelgrove. 

In Gower-street, Bedford-square, Alex- 
ander Hendras Sutherland, esq. F.S.A. 

May 22.. At Milton, Ayrshire, Lady 
Hunter Blair. 

In Greenfield-street, Commercial-road, 
in her 64th year, Mrs, C. P, Farrington. 

In Austin Friars, in his 76th year, Geo. 
Vaux, esq. 

At Brighton, Arthur, son of J. S, Loder, 
esq. of Tavistock-place, London. 

Mary, widow of the late Mr. Joshua 
Brown, of George-street, Portman-square, 
and mother of Johu Brown, esq. of Upper 
George-street. 

May 23. At Chapel Allerton, in her 
26th year, Margaret Brockden, wife of 
W. W. Brown, esq. banker, of Leeds. 

At Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucester- 
shire, in his 84th year, Mr, William Clif 
ford, malster. 


At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 73, Chas. 
Blackley, esq. 

At Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire, in her 
T\st year, Mary, *idow of the late Wm, 
Adam, esq. of Knights House, Middlesex. 

At the residence of her father, on Clap- 
ham Common, in her 22d year, Matilda, 
eldest daughter of Thos, Newton, esq. of 
Warwick-square, 

May 24. lo Abbey-street, Carlisle, 
Lieut.-col, Salkeld.—The early part of 
this gallant Officer’s life was spent in In- 
dia; where, as Adjutant-geueral, under 
the command of the late Lord Lake, he 
led successively through the several cam- 
paigns of that distinguished General, 

At Kensington, in bis 26th year, Dr, 
Wm. Thomsor, youngest son of the late 
Frederick Thomson, esq. 

At Richmond. in her 66th year, Mary, 
widow of the late Charles Arnold, esq. of 
Shenley Hill, Herts, and eldest daughter 
of Rob, Bicknell, esq formerly one of the 
Masters in Chancery. 

In Bloomsbury-square, Richard Jack- 
son, esq. on!y son of George Jackson, esq. 
of Kentish Town. 

At Tooting, the wife of D. Blachford, 
esq. 

In her 8ist year, Jane, wife of James 
Chapman, esq. of Paul’s Cray Hill, Kent. 

May 25. At sea, on his return from 
Lisbon, ‘T. S:edart, esq. of Cardrona, N.B. 

At Laytonstone, in his 88th year, Geo. 
Lear, esq. 

At Lisson Grove, in his 75th year, Wm, 
Walker, esq. late of Northaw, Herts. 

May 26. Iv Suffolk-place, Islington, 
Sarah, wife of Thomas Barry, esq. of 
Bulidge House, Wilts. 

Rev. Ashton Vade, of Hardingstone, 
Northamptonshire. 

May 27. Aged 38, Captain Edwards 
Lioyd Graham, R. N. eldest son of the 
late Aaron Graham, esq. 

At Little Greev, Sussex, aged 70, Thos, 
Peckham Phipps, esq. 

Aged 88, Mr. Thomas Ansted, of Lon- 
don Wall. 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, aged 39, Hen. 
Cline, jun. esq. one of the Surgeons, and 
one of the Lecturers in Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

After a few hours illness, Thos. Haines, 
esq. many years surgeon and apothecary 
at Godalming. 

In Bedford-square, in his 76th year, G. 
Gostling.esq.Proctor, of Doctors’ Commons. 

Of apoplexy (while on a visit to his 
daughter at Newport Pagnel), aged 64, 
Siephen Matthews, of Canterbury-build- 
ings, Lambeth, a Member of the Society of 
Friend. 

Age 57, Mr. John Smith, of Harold’s 
Park, near Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

May 28. In Mark lane, in his ISd year, 

John 
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John Greenside, esq. Corafactor, and one 
of the oldest on the market. 

At Wilton, near Ross, Herefordshire, 
H, Platt, esq. 

In Doughty-street, Harry Clarke, esq. 

At Windsor, aged 82, Mrs. Starkiu, for- 
merly housekeeper at Frogmore to her late 
Majesty. 

May 29, At Stepney, io his 72d year, 
Thomas Marsh, of Mansell-st. Goodman’s- 
fields, a Member of the Society of Priends. 

At Windsor, io his 35th year, Mr. Chas. 
Wright, printer. 

At Stafford, Mary, wife of the Rev. Rob. 
Avlezark, and eldest daughter of the late 
D.. Warren, rector of Ripple, and Arch- 
deacon of Worcester. 

May 30. At Camden Town, aged 38, 
Mr. Geo. Monkhouse, of Charles-street, 
Middlesex Hospital, chymis', 

At Stoke parsonage, the Rev, Baily 
Wallis, D. D. rector of St. Mary Stoke, 
Ipswich, to which he was presented in 
1782, by the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 
He was formerly of St, Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded A. B. 
1778, A. M. 1782, D. D. 1808. 

Catherine, daughter of the lare Richard 
Smith, esy. of Hill Moreton House, near 
Rugby, Warwickshire, 

At Kensington, in his 41st year, Mr. 
Edw. Hayley, formerly of Long Acre and 
Kentish Town. 

la Great Pulteney-street, Bath, Chris- 
tian Louisa, daughter of the Hon. Paul 
Horsford, his Majesty’s Attorney General 
for the Leeward Isiands. 

At Elvastone Cottage, Devonshire, in 
ber 54th year, suddenly, Mrs. Sarah Cho- 
lerton, of Chadlestone, Derbyshire. 

May 31. At Market Weighton, Mr. 
Bradiey, the Yorkshire Giant: when dead 
he measored nine feet in length, and three 
feet over the shoulders. 

Ion Thaver-street, Manchester-square, 
Walter Williams, esq. late Surgeon in the 
East India Company’s service, Bengal 
Establishment. | 

At Kingsdown, near Bristol, the widow 
of the late Thos. Rickards, esq. of Clap- 
ton. Middlesex. 

Lately. \n Glowester-street, Reginald 
Bellingham, son of Sir Beltingham Gra- 
ham, bart. 

Bucks.. At High Wycombe, in the 60:h 
year of her widowhood, and 8th year of 
her age, Mrs. E‘izabeth Heather, relict of 
Mr. Thomas Heather, Master of the Royal 
Grammar School at that place. 

Glocestershvve. The wite of J, Clerke, 
esq. of Bownham House, sister to Lady 
Mildmay, of Shawford, near Winchester. 

Hants, At Wickham, near Fareham, 
in his 70th year, Vice Admiral Sir Ri- 
chard Grindall, K, C. B. 

Kent. At Duiwich, in her 27th year 


(baving been married but five months), 
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Martha Aone, wife of Mr. Edward Pattison, 
Oxford-street. 

Vorfolk. In King-st. Norwich, in her 
104th year, the relict of the Kev. Benj, 
Laney, formerly rector of Mulbarton, 
who was lineally descended from Benj. 
Laney, D. D. successively Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, Lincoln, and Ely, and who 
died in 1674. 

Staffordshive—At Barlaston, near Stone, 
Mr. Keeling, the Artist.—He was consi- 
dered the Vandyke of the county; and 
had, perhaps, within the last 30 years, 
painted more portraits than any other 
Artist within the same space of time. 

Suffolk—The Rev. Dr. Baily Wallis, 
Rector of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich. 

Susser —The Rev. Mr. Harvey, Rector 
of Walbuiton: be went out fishing, and 
it is supposed, being seized with a fit, fell 
into a ditch, as he was found next day 
drowned, 

Wa es — At his residence, near Haver- 
fordwest, the Rev. Tho. Philips, M.A. 
Rector of Haroldston and Lambton, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

At Dolgelly, at a very advanced age, 
H,. Parry, esq. Solicitor, father of the pro- 
fession on the North Wales Circuit, and 
uncle to Chief Baron Richards, 

ScoTtanp—At Port Glasgow, Mr. Hugh 
Richmond, one of the under Clefks in the 
Custom House of PortGlasgow. His funeral 
was attended bya party of Volunteers. He 
never recovered from the fatigue he under- 
went during the insurrection at Paisley, 
and from the bruises he received at Gree- 
nock on the 8th of April. 

Inetanp — The Ker. Mr. Murphy, Pa- 
rish Priest of Ballyheige, in the county of 
Kerry, was found dead in his bed a few 
days ago, without having manifesied any 
symptoms of indisposition on the day pre- 
vious. 

Asroap — At Paris, Col. Andrew Den- 
nis O'Kelly, 

At Paris, aged 65, the famous Count 
Volucy, author of the Ruins of Empires, 
and of many literary and p ‘litical produc- 
tions, He was a native of Crayon in Bre- 
tagne, a member of the French academy, 
and a Peer, created by Buonaparte. Vol- 
ney was a correspondent of the Literary 
Society of Calcutia, and has bequeathed 
1200 francs of rente for ever, to found a 
premium for the best Essay on the Orien- 
tal languages, and particularly gn the sim- 
piification of their characters. His fune- 
ral obsequies were pe: formed in the Church 
of S:, Suipice on the 25th, and his remains 
carried theace to the cemetry of Pere 
Lachaise, 

On board the Heary Wellesley (on his 
passage from Jamaica), aged 22, John 
Gregory Scott, esq. 

At Copenhagen, the Icelandic poet, J. 
Thorlakseo, who had translated into bis 
native 





ET 


———— 


aud Klopsiock’s ** Messiah.” He had re- 
ceived a sum of money from England 
(particularily from the Literary Fund, see 
pp. 464, 465.), and enjoyed an annual 
pension from the King of Denmark. 

June 1. At Cheltenham, in her 72d 
year, Rachel Worsley, wife of J. Ireland, 
esq. of Hampton Lodge, Herefordshire. 
She was daughter of the late Gen. Mer- 
rick, and niece of the late J. Leman, esq. 
of Northaw, Herts. 

At Bonner’s Hall, Bethnal Green, aged 
$2, Anna Maria, wife of Mr. R. Cranch, 
of Union court, Broad-street, solicitor. 

At Guernsey, in his 36th year, Lieut. A. 
N. Napier, R.N., second son of the late 
J. Napier, esq. of Tintin Hall, Somersetsh., 
and brother to Major Napier, R. A. 

At Rashall, Wilts, aged 75, Sir John 
Methuen Poore, bar!. He was created a 
Baronet July 8, 1795, with remainder to 
the family of his brother Edward. © 

June 2. In Berner’s-street, in his 70th 
year, Thos, Wakefield, ésq. of Wendover, 
Bueks, furmerly Commander in the India 
Company’s service. 

In his 48th year, G. T. Kent, esq. of 
Brick lane, Spitalfields. : 

Aftera few hours’ illness, aged 25, Maria, 
wife of Mr. C. Bowen, of Providence-row, 
Finsbury-sqovare. 

Iu Aldermanbury, aged 54, Anne, wife of 
Mr. W. Seabrooke. of the Bank of England. 

June 3. In his 77th year, Mr. J. Jones, 
of Cullum-street, wine-merchant. 

Suddenly, the wife of A. Seward, esq. of 
Nortoo-street, Fitzroy-square, 

At Killina, near Dublin, in his 78th year, 
Sir James Bond, bart. of Coolamber, co. 
Longford. He was created a Baronet in 
1794. 

June 4. In Lower Cadogan-place, Jas. 
Preston, second son of J. S. Broadwood, esq. 

In Harley-street, aged 16, William, eld- 
est son of W. Dickinson, esq. M. P 

Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr. Hippias, 
of Hackney. 

At Great Stanmore, Middlesex, Maria 
Caroline, daughter of Thos. Wyatt, esq. 
of Woburn-place, London. ; 

ln his 72d year, Francis Drummond; 
esq. of Sloane-street, late captain of the 
98th foot, representative of the ancient 
and respectable family of the Drummonds 
of Hawthorndean, iu the county of Edin- 
burgh, North Britain. He has left three 
sons and thrée daughters to lament his loss ; 
his eldest son is now lieut.-colonel in the 
3d regiment of Foot Guards. 

At Boxted, Essex, in ber 89cb year, Aune, 
widow of the late Rev. R. Cooke, formerly 
Vicar of that place. 

June 5. At Springfield-place, Essex, 
in her 48th year, Mrs. Brograve. 

In North-street, Fitercy-square, in his 
70th year, John Hoghes, esq. 
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wative lan gaage Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” 


At Richmond, Amelia, daughter of E. 
Henning, esq. of Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 

At Hackney, in his 79th year, Mr. Jas. 
Curtis, formerly of Mangotsfield. 

At Dublin, Mary Trye, wife of Thomas 
Lester, esq. of the Royal Fusileers. 

At Torquay, in bis 20th year, Henry 
Coachman, third son of Mr. Penrice, of 
Salford, Warwickshire. 

June 6. Mr. Clegg, engineer in the 
artillery, who has bad the direction of the 
firing of the cannon, ov days of rejoicing, 
in St. James’s-park, and of those on the 
Lambeth shore when the King went to 
meet his Parliament, preceded the Royal 
procession at a short distance, carrying 
the large signal flag on bis shoulder to the 
man on the Lambeth shore to discharge 
the cannon, accompanied by an artillery- 
man, carrying a smal! white sigaal flag 
with G. R. on it. One of the King’s foot- 
men was conversing with Mr. Clegg upon 
the state of the weather, when Mr. C. fell 
down and expired. The footman lifted bis 
head upin his lap, and rendered every pos- 
sible assistance. One of the blacks be- 
longing to the military took off his turban 
and laid it ander his head. The body was 
carried to the Star and Garter public-house, 
near the spot. 

Aged 60, Mr,.Robt. Newbald, of Kent- 
road, and of Potter’s-fields, Southwark. 

At Delrow, Herts, Lieut.-Col. Leighton 
Cathcart Dalrymple, C. B., of the 15th 
Hussars, second son of Gen. Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple, bart. 

At Nelsou Terrace, Stoke Newington, 
Amelia, wife of Mr. T. Bartlett, of Pilgrim- 
street, Ludgate-hill. 

Aged 73, Thomas Fowler, esq. of Court 
of Hill, Shropshire, and of Abbey Cwmhir, 
Radnorshire. 

At White Windows, near Halifax, aged 
70, Lydia, widow of Joseph Priestley, esq. 

At Waterford, Wm, Newport, esq. the 
senior of one of the most -ancient of all 
existing Irish Banks, a bank founded a 
century ago by his grandfather, and 
banded down through his revered father, 
late the respected patriarch of that city. 
Early in life he was a leading Member of 
the corporation, and seryed the office of 
Mayor in 1784. He was the younger and 
only brother of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Newport, bart. M.P. for Waterford. 

At Chastleton, Oxfordshire, ia his 90th 
year, Thos Cranage, esq. late of Camber- 
well-grove, formerly a coal merchant at 
Hungerford-wharf, Strand. 

Mr. John Black, of Epping, land agent 
and surveyor. 

At Bath, Lieut.-col.° Flint, late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, on 
the Madras Establishment. This Officer's 
distinguished services and gallant defeuce 
of Wandewash, are detailed in Col. Wilkes’ 
History of ludia. 


At 
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At Walworth, aged 33, Mr. Thomas 
Wi of Lower Thames-street. 

Oa Ri nd Hill, the widow of the 
late Rev, T. Broughton, Rector of Tiver- 
ton, Somersetsbire, and of St. Peter’s 
Bristol. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Anne Hastings, of King’s- 
road, Bedford-row. 

June 8. At Hastings, Sophia, wife of J. 
Townsend. 

At Egremont House, near Harrow-on- 
the- Hill, Rob, Hazard, esq. formerly of 
Tarriers House, Bucks, and of Kittery 
Court, Devonshire. 

At Edinburgh, Hugh Warrender, esq. 
of Burnts-ficid, his Majesty’s agent for 
Scotland, and Deputy Keeper of the Signet, 

At Ramsgate, afier a few hours’ illness, 
aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth Tipping, widow, 

At Brighton, of an hemorrhage on the 
lungs, aged 47, George Knowles, esq. 

In his 71st year, Robert Stone, esq. of 
Effra House, Brixton, Surrey, laté one of 
his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Surrey. 

Aged 71, Mr. Henry Wilson Mills, of 
Great Wivchester-street. 

June 9. At her brother’s, at Camberwell, 
after many years of severe affliction, 
aged 25, Mis» Frances Lutwyche. 

At Aberdeen, aged 91, Juhu Abercrom- 
bic, esq. formerly Chief Magistrate of 
that city. 

At Dublin, at Lady Clarina’s, io her 
19th year, the wife of RolJo Gillespie, esq. 
late of the 20th Light Dragoons, her lady- 
ship’s second daughter. 

Chas. Cock, e-q. of Upper Keunington- 
lane, Vauxhall, 

In Bedford-road, Clapham, in his 53d 
year, Thos. Cunningham, esq. 

At the Palace of Loo, in Holland, aged 
nearly 69, her Royal Highness Frederica 
Sophia Wilhelmina, Princess Dowager of 
Orange, mother to the King of the Nether- 
lauds, She was born August 7, 1751. Her 
father was Augustus William, Prince 
Royal of Prussia; and she married, in 
1767, Prince William V. the last Stadt- 
holder of the Seven United Provinces, who 
died in 1806. The Princess of Orange 
resided a considerable time in this coun- 
try, where she was much respected. 

June 10. At Southport, a watering place 
in Lancashire, whither he had repaired 
for the benefit of the sea air, William, 
fourth son of John Close, esq. of Man- 
chester, in the 19th year of his age. The 
mo>t patient resignation, and great equa- 
nimity of temper during a long protracted 
illness, with highly polished, yet anaf- 
fected maaners, were traits in his character 
worthy of admiration. 

The wife of Mr. Henry Stevenson, tim- 
ber-merchant, of St. Joha-street road. 

At Blackheath, George Hawks, erq. of 
Gateshead Iron Works, eo. Durham. 
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Aged 67, Mr. Z. Mallison, of Wendover. 

June 1i, At Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
Isabella, daughter of the late Sir Alex. 
Kinloch, bart. of Guimorton, East Lo- 
thian, Scotlaod, ' 

In her 63d year, Elizabeth, wife of Sam. 
Rodbard, esq. of Evercreecb, Somersetsh. 

At Bromley, Middlesex, in his 70th year, 
William Man, esq. 

June 12. In Maideu-lane, College-bill, 
aged 64, Mr. Stephen Griffin, 

At Bath, the Hop. Miss P. H. Hutchia- 
son, sister to the Earl of Dunoughmore, 

Mr Thos. Josolyne, of Harlow, Essex, 
He was Master of the Chaftry House 
Academy at the above place near 40 years, 

In Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Lov-lane, 
James Goodchild, esq. 

In Bedfoid-square, in ber 50th year, 
the wife of Joseph Butterworth, esq. M.P. 

Aged 61, Mr. Wm, Barnfield, many 
years Vestry Clerk of the parish of St, 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

Brevet Major Archibald M’Lechlan, of 
the Royal Marinss. 

June 13. At Rawleigh House, Devone 
shire, aged 73, Justinian Casamajor, esq. 
of Potterells, Hertfordshire. — 

At Bird’s Place, vear sclenley-vpon- 
Thames, aged 59, the relict of the late 
Barrett March, esq. 

“June 15. Ia the city of Lincoln, at bis 
father’s house, aged 28, Henry Lee, esq. 
second officer of the Hon. East India 
Company’s ship Charles Grant. After a 
continuance of 14 years in the Company’s 
service, during which period he made 
seven voyages to the lodies and Chiva, 
avd when the highest professional per- 
sous were directly within his reach, he 
died of one of those lingering complaints 
incident to change of climate ; — be- 
wailed by his friends, regretted by bis 
associates, and respected and beloved by 
all his shipmates; leaving behind him a 
character of a smart and active officer, 
of a generous friend, a useful and valu- 
able member of society ; combining in his 
conduct a strict enforcement of naval dis- 
cipline, with a scrupulous and humane re- 
gard to the comforts of the seamen, 

At Walthamstow, aged 49, R, Lee, esq. 

At Suff.ik-place, Islington, in her 59th 
year, Mrs, S, Hutton, late of Newgate- 
street, 

In Montague place, Russell-square, the 
wife of Mr. Serjeant Lens. + 

Eleavor Martha, eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Dawson, esq. of Edwardston 
Hall, Suffolk. 

At Bath, the relict of Jasper Leigh 
Goodwin, esq. late of Hoddesdon, Hert- 
fordshire. 

In James-street Covent-garden, 
Mat. Hewson, surgeon. 

June 16. At Petersham, Lord Charles 
Spencer 


Mr, 


la 








In Caomberland-street, aged 18, Fran- 
ces, the eldest daughter of J. Fitzgerald, 
esq. of Bredfield House, Suffolk. 

June 17. ° In Mauchester-street, the 
widow of the Rev, Thomas Comyoa, late 
Vicar of Tottenham, Middlesex. 

At Blackheath, after a few days illness, 
aged 31, William Stanley, eldest sou of 
the late George Hawks, esq. both of 
Gateshead Iron Works, He came to Lon- 
doa to attend on his father (whose death 
happened on the 11th inst.) during his ill- 
ness, and will now accompavy him to the 
grave. : 

Suddenly, Mrs. Elizabeth Shaw, aged 
14, of the third fit of apoplexy, mother to 
Mrs. Fenn, of the ship on Launch, Limeh, 

In Alfred-place, Bedford-square, in her 
76th year, Mrs. Greensill, of Sun-row, 
Ishington. 

R. Prince Swallow, esq. of Hampstead. 

June 18. At Walthamstow, aged 81, 
the widow of Mr. Campen, late of the 
same place. — 

In his 73d year, John Fentiman, esq. of 
Kennington. 

June 19. In Poland-street, the widow 
of the late Dr. Simmons. 

In Soho-sq. in his 80th year, the ve- 
nerable President of the Royal Society, 
the Right Hon. Sir Josepb Banks, G.C. B. 
&c. The loss to Science by the demise 
of this excellent man and liberal patron 
will be long and severely felt. Sir Jo- 
seph had been for a long time labour- 
ing under a most distressing illness ; 
for some years he had been deprived of the 
use of his lower extremities, and rendered 
so feeble as to be lifted fiom his room to 
bis carriage. 
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fortune, of which he assigned. a,large por- 
tion to the encouragement of Science, par- 
ticularly Natoral History, private and pub- 
lic charities, and domestic bospitality, He 
was elected F, S.A. in February 1766; 
and (with the exception of the. Earl of 
Buchan, who was elected only 14 days 
earliér) was the Father of that Society. 
He was elected F. K. S. in the May follow- 
ing.—A farther account shall be given in 
our next, 

June 20. At Caroline Park, Archibald 
Cockburn, esq. late of Cocken. Mr. 
Cockburn entered into the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates in 1762, and was long Sheriff 
Depute of the county of Edinburgh. He 
was afterwards made Judge Admiral, and 
in 1790 was appointed a Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, in room of Baron 
Stewart Moncrieffe, which he resigned in 
1809, and was succeeded by Baron Clerk- 
Rattray. It is rather remarkable, that 
four of the Judges of the Court of Ex- 
chequer have died with the last 19 
mouths, viz.: Lord Chief Baron Dundas, 
Sir Geo, Buchan Hepburn, and the two 
preceding. 

At Henbury Hall, Cheshire, in bis 65th 
year, Thos Brooke, «sq. 

June 21. In Red Lion Court, Fleet- 
street, Mc. Wm, Thorne, printer. 

June 22. At Shabdeo, in Surrey, in 
her 76th year, the lady of William Oliver, 
esq. of Divlabyre, Roxbro’shire. 

June 23. At Eye, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Robert Malya, 52 years Rector of Kirton, 
and since 1812, Rector of Thornham 
magna and parva, in that county. He 
was formerly of Jesus College, Cambridge, 


He possessed a princely A.B. 1753. 
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Mersgorococicat Tasxe for June, 1820, By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 




















Pe Ss. 
oe 3 E g $= , ~ Weather 
as es = Inz in. pts.) June 1820, 
May ° ° oO 
27 | 58 | 62 | 50 (29, 7% |showery 
28 | 57 | 60} 5l » 67 |rain 
29 | 50 | 58 | 46/ , 44 /showery 
30 | 50 | 59 | 50! , 46 |fair 
31 | 52 | 56 | 50! ,49 |showery 
Jn.1| 55 | 60 | 51 » 62 |showery 
2) 56 | 60 | 50 » 66 |stormy 
3 | 50 | 57 | 49 » 82 |cloudy 
4 | 49 | 54) 49 , 99 |rain 
5 | 49 | 61 | 48 /|30, 04 |fair 
6} 49 | 55 | 49] , 02 jrain 
7 | 54163! 51 , C6 |fair 
8 | 52 | 61 | 52 |29, 95 [cloudy 
9 | 52 | 60 | 54]; ,85 [cloudy 
10 | 53 | 58 | 48 , 82 |cloudy 
112} 49!53 150); ,65 jrain 























Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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Selo-S| . is. 

pelee § © =|Barom.| Weather 
as be £ =e)" pts. |June 1820. 
June| ° ° ° 

12 | 50 | 59 | 48 [29,87 |fair{wtthail 

13 | 50 | 53 | 50} ,95 jthund. storm 

14 | 51 | 58 | 52 |90, 15 |cloudy 

15 } 53 | 58 | 53 |29, 94 |rain 

16 | 54 | 62 | 55 |30, 04 |cloudy 

17 | 56 | 63 | 58 » OS |fair 

18 | 58 | 68 | 59 » 10 fair 

19 | 56 | 67 | 56 |29, 86 jfair 

20 | 56 | 58} 57 » 77 |rain 

21]; 58 | 64] 58 |30, 01 /fair 

22] 58] 71} 59 9 19 |fair 

231; 60} 76] 60 » 25 |fair 

24; 66/ 78| G5 | ,35 \far 

25/ 67/ 81) 74 246 jfair 

26; 75 | 87) 68 54 | fair 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 50, to June 20, 1890, 





Christened. Buried. Qand 5 132] 50 and 60 ig6 
Males - 840 1696 Males 679 141s 2 5and 10 %2/| 60 and 70: 194 
Females -, 736 Females 735 10 and 20 440) 70 and80 90 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 356 20and SO 88|80and90 48 
3 § 30and 40 156] 90 and 100 9 
40 and 50 163 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 4$¢. per pound. 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending June 17, 1820, 


























INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat; Rye |®8arly, Oats |Beans| Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 

s djs. dis. djs. dis. d. s djs. d. d. 

Middlesex 75 11/42 5/53 10/28 6/41 5)/Essex 70 8 os 
Suriey 13 6138 6/34 O27 242 6)\Kent 73 0 10 
Hertford 69 600 0/34 6/26 6/44 Oj|Sussex 66 6 0 
Bedford 67 ols2 0/37 8/26 6/41 8)/Suffolk 72 3 1 
Huntingdon 6i 0,00 0 32 6/23 4/41 0)\Cambridge63 0 2 
Northampt. 66 10/46 0/36 0/24 3/45 Oj|Norfolk 69 6 8 
Rutland 69 600 0/38 6/26 6/45 O||Lincoln 67 5 10 
Leicester 69 560 0/37. 8/23 4/46 0)/York 68 4 3 
Nottingham 70 0/40 6/39 10/26 0/45 5)|/Durham 1 0 0 
Derby 72 800 0140 6/25 75% 6||Northum. 69 3 0 
Stafford 73 100 0/33 5/27 849 2)i\Cumberl. 74 9 0 
Salop 73 1/48 10/00 0/30° 7/53 4/|Westmor. 76 0 0 
Hereford 67 650 0/32 28 10/47 1||Lancaster 71 0 0 
Worcester 66 1/00 0/36 0/29 9/47 4\\Chester 68 10 0 
Warwick 70 400 0|37 0,28 6)51  0)| Flint 67 5 0 
Wilts 75 800 0/29 6/28 5/49 0)|/Denbigh 70 10 0 
Berks 72 0100 0/53~ 1/48 244 9/Anglesea 69 8 0 
Oxford 68 500 0/35 O25 242 6)\Camarvon 74 9 0 
Bucks 68 0/00 0/38 6/97 1040 6|Merioneth 75 024 700° o 
Brecon 71 0/90 0|32 723 400 0)|Cardigan 67 O18 0100 oO 
Montgomery 68 9/00 0/32 OS 8/00 0)|/Pembroke 58 1100 036 O19 7/00 o 
Radnor 66 400 0135 2/27 7/00 O|Carmarth. 70 2/00 0\34 019 5100 9 
Glamorgan73 700 0123 4/24 0/00 0 

Gloucester 67 6/00 0135 025 247 oO 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Somerset 70 8/00 0.30 822 0/46 0 
70 0143 1035 5425 945 OllMonm. 70 9100 035 200 0100 0 

Devon 72 9100 035 200 O00 oO 

Avernge of Scotland, per quarter : Cornwall’ 76 3/00 036 1'29 4/00 @ 
00 0,00 0,00 000 0,00 O||Dorset 69 11/00 030 1097 3/52 0 

Hants 67 1}00 030° 827 O48 6 











PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 26, 60s. to 65s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, June 17, 25s. 10d, 
AVERAGE PRICY of SUGAR, June 21, 37s. 64d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 26. 
Kent Bags.c.cr.cssccsee Sl. 10s. to 41. 4s. | Kent Pockets.......... 34 158. to 44 Dds. 
Sussex Ditto ........... 3/4. 3s. to Si, Ids. | Sussex Ditto .......... Si. 8s. to 41 4s. 
Essex Ditto............. 3/. Ss. to 4/. Os. | Essex Ditto............ 34 10s. to 41. 10s. 


* AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 26: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 4s. Od. Straw 11. 10s. 8d. Clover O/. Os. Od.— Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 4s. 
Straw 1/.12s.6d. Clover7/.10s.-Smithfield, Hay 4/, 7s. 6d. Straw 1/, 12s. 6d. Clover 6i. 10s.6d. 


SMITHFIELD, June 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 
Beef.....cccoce ccossocceseehse Sd. tO Gs. Od, | Lambd.....o.cccccccssecresserdoo 4d. to 6s, Sd, 
4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. Head of Cattie at Market June 26 : 
Waal .. .cocesetece coscecreis GE te G@ Gd Beasts .....e.s000008 1711 Calves 320. 
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Embellished with a View of Fountains Asser, Yoresarne. 





Mr. Urspan, May 80. 

yyw ruins of Fountains Abbey have 

been frequently described in your 
Magazioe; more particularly by Mr. 
Carter, in his Pursuitsof Architectural 
Innovation, vol. LXXVI. p. 6255 and 
by a very intelligent anonymous Cor- 
respondent, in vol, LX XXVIII. i. pp. 
818. 582. The latter description so 
happily combined information with 
entertainment, that I regret he has 
not favoured -us with the continua- 
tion. At the same time that I ex- 


~ press a hope that he will soon fulfil 


his promisey-allow me to offer to 
your Readers a view of part of the 
inside of that beautiful ruin (see the 
Plate) drawn and engraved by Mr. 
Moses Griffith, the Draftsman and 
companion of Mr. Pennant in his ce- 
lebrated Tours. S. R. 





Mr. Urgan, April 6. 

se me to suggest a few ideas 
on establishing a Fund for the 
Orphans and Widows of Lawyers, 

Within a very few years there has 
been a Theatrical Fund established, 
under the patronage and protection 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, for the relief and support of 
decayed Actors and Actresses, 

For the. benefit of decayed Mu- 
sicians, the lovers of harmony, as well 
as many other individuals in society, 
not moved by the concord of sweet 
sounds, but impelled by the common 
feelings of humanity, have united 
their common efforts to raise above 
the pressure of want, and the inci- 
dental decay of age, the vocal and in- 
strumental performers, who io their 
better days exerted their powers to 
communicate the enraptured charms 
of music, to delight the ear of the 
hearer. 

Gant. Mac. Suppl. XC, Paar 1. 
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Equally honourable to the nicer 
feelings of sense and harmony, the 
Literati of our country hold their an- 
nual meetings, expressing in magic 
numbers of metrical harmony their 
sensations in sympathetic concern for 
men of genius and letters, whom the 
natural endowments of genius, or the 
pursuits of literature, with unwearied 
toil, have not been able to secure for 
them in the decline of age, or under 
the pressure of sickness and adversity, 
the common comforts and conve- 
niences of life. 

Had the treasures of the golden 
mine been collected in earlier days, 
the genius of Lloyd had not drooped 
within the walls of dreary imprison- 
ment. Chatterton, perhaps, would 
not have ended his youthful days— 
echeu! valde deflendus—in sad and 
gloomy despair. Savage might not 
have wandered in the open fields by 
day, nor have passed the sleepless 
night, exposed to the pelting storm, 
ander the broad canopy of Heaven. 

These departed spirits | wish to 
call forth from the land of darknew, 
to set in motion the dormant powers 
of the Bar, to form a Society in aid 
of many meritorious characters in 
life, who, by long study and applica- 
tion to their profession, are winding 
up the lengthened hours of life in the 
midst of parchments and tape, and 
dust and cobwebs—deficiente crumend. 

In the time of old, when the adage 
Nullus Clericus nisi Causidicus car- 
ried in its features the expression of 
strict aod literal truth, the Lawyer 
was altogether exempt, so far as the 
combination of character went, from 
leaving a distressed family to lament 
and bewail his loss. His monastic 
life, or his religious state of celibacy, 
disqualified, or disengaged him at least, 
from all the social habits of — 

ife. 








life. To a recluse and solitary exist- 
ence, his vows of sanctity, and obe- 
dience to a different order of things, 
from what now prevails in this Pro- 
testant country, restricted and con- 
fined all his views. 

But whilst from these streamlets 
diversified numbers draw the waters 
of comfort, the grander aud broader 
channels of British generosity seem 
in a more peculiar manner to claim 
our notice, as worthy of our inita- 
tioa in the humbler walks of life. 

Consistently with the heavy, I 
might, perhaps, say with truth, the 
irredeemable, weight of our Natioval 
Debt, liberal is the general provision 
for the Army; extending from the 
private soldier to the higher rank of 
his commander. The eye cannot 
look to the Military School at Chel- 
sea, without regarding with secret 
pleasure and charitable pride, the 
order, regularity, and neatness, of 
the well-ciad boys aod girls, the sons 
and daughters of the defenders of our 
country ;—alt the same time passing 
its just eulogium of praise upon the 
Commander-in-Chief, who hath set 
ao example tu other parts of the 
country, to go and do likewise. Let 
the respected Judges of the land, with 
the profession at the Bar, together 
with the various Conveyancers and 
Solicitors in town and country, gra- 
tified with the additional view of 
Chelsea College, and the happy coun- 
tenances of the Pensivners there com- 
fortably supported, take in view the 
half-pay List of reduced officers, and 
the provision for the widows of offi- 
cers, with the Arsenal at Woolwich ; 
aod from thence be stimulated to 
adopt some measures to relieve the 
exigencies of men equally meritorious 
in their different engagements in life, 
and equally incapable, many of them, 
from the changes and chances of the 
profession, from leaving a decent pro- 
visioa for their families and children. 

As a further stimulus to so good a 
work, needing ouly the haud of some 
one to set the wheel in motion, look 
we to the wooden walls of Great Bri- 
tain; and recollect the numberless 
seamen, who in this blessed time of 
peace are either now enjoying the 
domestic comforts of Greeawici; or 
their wives and children deriving no 
small degree of support from the pro- 
Vision made for them by the State. 
From this reference to the Navy, 1 
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would wish to hold up to the public 
eye an exemplar imitabile. 

But, that this digression may not 
lead me further astray from the chief 
object in contemplation, let me sug- 
gest a few outlines for abler heads to 
improve, and more powerful hands to 
execute; requesting that the present 
question might be regarded rather as 
a subject of earnest entreaty to others 
to lay the chief corner stone, pro- 
gressively raising a monument which 
might prove useful to the living, ere 
perennius. 

From the impression on my mind 
of the high and exalted character of 
the Noble Peer who presides in the 
Court of Chancery ; and equally well 
disposed to believe that twelve Judges 
never held the scale of Justice with 
cleaner hands, or with nicer feelings 
to the common cause of humanity; 
I entertain no question of doubt, but 
that each, aud every one of them, ia 
the four Courts of Record, would 
become, when properly solicited, the 
patrons of an institution, having for 
its object, the relief and assistance of 
the Orphans and Widows of Lawyers. 

The saine sanguine hope of success 
I should also expect to derive from 
his Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor 
General. 

1 would, therefore, suggest the fol- 
lowing rude Plan, to be worked into 
better shape by some benevolent 
miaod who will take the cause in hand. 
The primum mobile must be set in 
motion by some one. Let me, there- 
fore, recommend that, in July next, 
at the General Quarter Sessions at 
Chelmsford, an Address be made to 
the Chairman, requesting him to pre- 
sent a Petition to the Judges at the 
Summer Assizes, that they would be- 
come the Presidents of a Society, 
uniting their endeavours to provide 
for the Orphans and Widows of 
Lawyers. 

The High Sheriff might be solicited 
to be the Vice-President of this in- 
fant institution, 

A Treasurer, Secretary, and Stew- 
ards, would with no difficulty be 
found amongst the subscribing gea- 
tlemen of the profession. Most or 
all of the gentlemen in the Comaiis- 
sion of the Peace, with the gentlemea 
of the Grand Jury, 1 should reckon, 
as cheerfully and readily contributing 
their aid to forward aud promote this 
benevolent design. 

7 The 
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The Clergy, who feel a lively sense 
of gratitude to several friendly 
lawyers who are subscribers to the 
Fund for the ‘Relief of their poorer 
Members, for their Widows and Or- 
phans, would give their names to add 
to the List of general Subscribers. 

Upon this question, might not the 
two counties of Essex and Herts be 
united in this labour of love? 

Subscription books, | think, should 
be opened in the principal market 
towns of each county, to receive the 
names and residence of the liberal 
donors, who may be pleased to con- 
tribute annually five or ten shillings, 
or twenty. 

Courts of Audit, the time allotted 
for receiving subscription money, and 
every other necessary appendage, 
would be easily arranged. 

Seasonable it would be, in order to 
set, this intended Institution upon a 
tirm basis, that whatsoever sums 
wight be collected in the present and 
in the subsequent sear, should not be 
applied to the purposed intent of the 
Charity, till the year 1822, in order 
to give a secure and firm foundation 
for the superstructure of the Charity. 

I have only to add, as a Priest of 
the Temple, the devout expresssion 
of the heart, Deus det incremenium. 

Wiciram Cnarves Dven. 
— 
R. ARTHUR YOUNG, ina 
Letter dated Bradford Hall, 
Sept. 2, 1816, thus writes: 

** In the counties of Rutland and Lin- 
colu, the practice is to attach land to cot- 
tages, sufficient to support that number 
of cows which the cottager is able to pur- 
chase ; they are tenants to the chief land- 
lords, and not sub-tenants to farmers, yet 
these latter are very generally friends to 
the system: well they may be so, for 
the poor rates are next to nothing, when 
compared with such as are found in pa- 
rishes wherein this advantageous system 
is not established. In the late minute in- 
quiries made by the Board of Agriculture, 
into the state of the labouring poor 
throughout the kingdom, many persons 
were written to who reside in the districts 
where this system is common, and it was 
found by their replies, that the practice 
stands the test of the present distress as 
well as it supported the opposite difficul- 
ties of extreme scarcity. It is much to 
be regretted, that so admirable an exam- 
ple is not copied in every part of the 
kingdom. In those counties where poo 
each practice is met with, it is very rare 
indeed te meet with a iabourer who has 
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saved any money ; their reliance is ea- 
tirely on the parish, and their present, 
earnings dissipated at the alehouse. Not 
so in Lincolushire; the men who wish to 
marry save their money to buy cows ; and 
girls who design to have husbands take 
the same meaus to secure them. Sobriety, 
industry, aod economy, are thus secured ; 
and children are trained from their in- 
fancy to the cultivation of a garden, and 
attending cattle, instead of starving with 
unemployed spioning-wheels. 

“* No object can better deserve the at- 
tention of men of considerable landed pro- 
perty; if some change of management, 
decisive in its nature, does not take plaee, 
poor rates will continue to increase, till 
they will absorb the whole landed revenue 
of the kingdom.” 

TT 

Lerrers From tas Continent. 
(Continued from p. 508.) 
Letter VI. 
Paris, August 11, 1818. 

7ESTERDAY we went to Galig- 
nani’s, a reading-rvom in the 
Rue de Richelieu, where the English 
Newspapers and Reviews are taken. 
Since my last I have become well ac- 
quainted with the localities of Paris; 
which is a very easy place to find 
one’s road in. Its utmost extent is 
four miles, and in some directions not 
more thao three. There is no com- 
paring two places so different as Loa- 
don and Paris. London is the seat 
of trade for all the world—at Paris 
there is no trade at all. Io London 
there is a great proportion of opulent 
people in the middle and higher 
classes—at Paris all the splendour is 
about the Royal Palaces; and the 
rest of the people are shopkeepers 
and Jabourers. Almost all the well- 
dressed men in Paris appear to be 
connected with Government, or are 
officers in the army, on whole or 
half pay. There are hundreds of 
these descriptions who wear no par- 
ticular dress, but are distinguished 
by a little red ribbon on one of the 
button-holes of their coats, The sen- 
tinels (who are numerous) are re- 
quired to salute these persons when- 
ever they pass; and the poor senti- 
nels are always at work, and have 
sometimes to carry arms ten or twelve 
times in a mioute.—On Sunday, dur- 
ing service, we visited the Abbey of 
St. Germain, an old Saxon buildiog 
with two towers and spiress the or- 
gao did not play, and the singing was 
accompanied by a serpent. It was 
the 
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the same as the large modern church 
of St. Sulpice; but the organ was 
used by way of interlude. Here there 
wasa grand procession of about 50 
priests round the ailes. At the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame the singing 
was very good, and in parts, but 
without instrumental accompaniment : 
the organ did not plays service ended 
at twelve, and we hastened to the 
Thuilleries to see the King, who 
always shows himself after chapel.— 
Had we applied in time we might 
have had tickets of admission into 
the gallery of the chapel, but this we 
did not know. In front of the Thail- 
leries runs a glazed gallery, along 
which the King walks when he re- 
turns from chapel. About half-past 
twelve there was a grand procession 
along the gallery, consisting of the 
Officers of State, Generals, &c. all in 
very splendid Court dresses and uni- 
forms. The King then came forward 
in a balcony, and bowed to the peo- 
ple; he hobbies in his walk, but does 
not use a stick; he was dressed in 
blue uniform, smiled very graciously, 
and seemed the picture of good hu- 
mour: he is fat and square in person. 
The Duke and Duchess of Berry, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Angouleme, 
and Mousieur, then came forward; 
the Ladies were splendidly dressed: 
one of them, the Duchess of Berry, 
who, it is hoped, will produce ao heir 
to the throne, seems between twenty 
and thirty. The King and Royal Fa- 
mily were received with shouts of 
Vive le Roi! &c. but as there were 
not more than 2 or 800 persons pre- 
sent, and these many of them ladies, 
and several of the men English, the 
plaudits could not be expected to re- 
semble the cheers of a mob in Eng- 
jand. Several ladies of the Court 
were in the gallery. Sunday was 
spent with much decorum, as far as | 
could judge. Except the people col- 
lected to see the Royal Family, the 
gardens, &c. were unusually quiet. 
Vespers were at four, and it was not 
till six o'clock, that the people began 
. to resume their gaiety; at that hour 
Sunday is considered to end, and the 
Theatres, &c. are all opened as usual. 
The shops were nearly all shut during 
theday, Comparing things here with 
London, | think, with the exception 
of the evening, the comparison would 
be rather in favour of Paris. A per- 


tun may go to London, attend some 
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particular church, and find it crowded, 
and come away exclaiming what & 
good and holy place London is; but 
the great multitude is pouring out of 
the town in every direction in search 
of pleasure and recreation; and in 
the Parks on the Sunday afternoon, 
the Royal Family, the Nobility, and 
persons of all ranks, high and low, 
are displaying themselves. — The 
whole of Sunday was close and suliry, 
and threatening rain. The Royal O 

servatory thermometer was 864. On 
Monday, at two iu the morning, it be- 
gan to rain, and rained with little in- 
termission for seven hours. The wind, 
which has always blown from the 
N. E. changed during the rain to 8.W. 
but after the rain it returned back ; 
the sky cleared up; and to-day it is 
as dry and brilliant as ever, but much 
cooler. .The streets were in a wretch- 
ed state during the rain, and for 
some hours after; the channels in the 
middle of the streets were so swollen, 
that it was difficult 40 cross them, and 
the dust in the Boulevards was turned 
to puddle. Paris would bea wretched 
place in winter. The Boulevards are 
wide streets, or rather roads, which 
form a circuit of several miles; they 
inclose the heart or centre of Paris: 
on each side are avenues of trees and 
gravel walks, and a number of coffee- 
houses are on these avenues. In the 
pleasantest parts of the Boulevards, 
the Parisians take their favourite 
walks, aud spend their evenings; and 
several hundreds of moveable chairs 
are always at hand for the accommo- 
dation of parties to take their coffee, 
ices, or lemonade. From six till'nine, 
the most respectable families, well- 
dressed females, fathers, mothers, and 
children, are to be seen here, gene- 
rally seated in groupes: the utmost 
decorum of dress and behaviour pre- 
vails; they seem to be quietly and 
contentedly enjoying themselves, and 
conversing together out of doors, 
over their tea and coffee, as we should 
doin a room. All this may appear 
very shocking; but I think that 
during the hot weather if some of 
our good friends, who are so fund of 
collecting crowded tea parties into 
small rooms, niggardly supplied with 
air, were to invite us to drink tea 
vpon the New Walk, the evening 
would be at least more wholesomely 
spent, and the conversation might be 
equally useful and interesting: When 
1 speak 
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I speak of the channels through the 
middle. of the streets, and the want 
of @ foot causeway for passengers, I 
must observe it is pot universal. In 
the Boulevards, for instance, the foot- 
way is broad, and is raised and sepa- 
rate from the carriage way. In many 
of the new streets there are broad 
causeways, with channels between 
them and the centre; these cause- 
ways, however, are not flagged, but 
only paved with cobbles; and the 
carriages drive upon them very fre- 
quently, without any apology to or 
consideration of those on foot. 1 sup- 
pose this to be a relick of old aristo- 
cracy: the nobles in their carriages 
compelling the plebeian multitude on 
foot, to scamper for safety. There 
are fine fountains of water in almost 
every part of Paris: scarcely any un- 
pleasant smells arise, though little at- 
tention is paid tu sweeping or clean- 
liness. There are gates at all the prin- 
cipal entrances into Paris, but no 
walls. The gate of St. Dennis, which 
is very largeand handsome,was erected 
tocommemorate the victoriesof Louis 
XIV.—The hall for coro is a large 
handsome rotunda.—To-day I have 
taken a lovg walk into the environs. 
I passed the Military School, a large 
handsome modern building, fronting 
the Champs de Mars: the latter is an 
extensive plain used for military pa- 
rades and reviews, and where Bona- 
parte had a grand display of military 
pomp shortly before the battle of Wa- 
terloo. 1 then proceeded to the Hoe 
pital for invalided Soldiers, which 
seems on the scale of that at Green- 
wich; it is a large handsome pile of 
buildings, said to contain 7000 sol- 
diers, but probably this includes out- 
pensioners. It was built by Louis 
XIV. avd Bonaparte only gilded the 
dome. I did not think it material to 
see the interior. lam told there is 
a handsome chapel; and that one 
should see the Pensioners at dinner, 
but I presume it must be nearly as at 
Greenwich. We had a long walk yes- 
terday into a dirty part of the town, 
intending to see the Temple, the pri- 
son in which the late King was con- 
fined, but there are no remains of it. 
A convent has been erected near the 

lace. Most of the houses in Paris 

ave against their windows Venetian 
doors painted white, which are kept 
sbut tu exclude the sun, so that the 
houses lvok like warehouses. The 
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Place Louis XV. which is opposite 
the bridge of Louis XVI. is a very 
handsome building, and this is one of 
the most showy parts of Paris, where 
the Gardens, the Thuilleries, the ri- 
ver and ~~ < a r to the best 
advantage. The ee okt of Paris 
certainly exceed London in effect. 
Thereis a rural purity in the air, 
and a distinctly marked outline, which 
gives to every building and object its 
julleffect. As a habitable place for 
a few months in spring or summer, it 
would be greatly preferable to Lon- 
don, provided any eatable animal food 
could be obtained; but I feel almost 
famished, having for so long tasted 
no animal food, except soup and eggs. 
The only good wine is Champagne, 
which is also of the lightest descrip- 
tion. To-day we were allured to a 
Coffee-house, which advertises to give 
English dinners at 23 f. or. 28, O}d. En- 
glishs for which they give soup, three 
dishes of meat at choice, bread ad li- 
bitum, a bottle of ordinary Burguady, 
and half a bottle of goods we tried 
their * bifsteck” and their * rosbif,” 
as they were spelt in the printed carte 
or bill of fare, but both were of sach 
materials as John Bull could not swal- 
low, and the soup meagre as indiffer- 
ent. In general, at the Coffee-houses, 
the soup is capital, and is what I rely 
upon for sustenance. To-day, how- 
ever, we are both hungry and empty. 
— The affair of passports is trouble- 
some, and takes much time. Yester- 
day we went to the Police-Office, two 
miles distant, to give up the Calais 
passports, and receive back those ori- 
ginally granted in London, and taken 
from us at Calais, but which were for- 
warded here from thence. We were 
then ordered to go to the British Am- 
bassador's, where we waited three- 
quarters of an hour to get our pass- 
ports endorsed for Franckfyrt. His 
house is two miles from the Police- 
Office. Thirdly, we were sgnt to the 
office for Foreign Affairs (two miles 
from the Ambassador’s), to get our 
passports backed bythe French Go- 
veroment, and to pay ten ffancs a 
piece; but our passports were to be 
left there three hours, and called for 
again at five in the afternoon. And 
lastly, we are to produce them again 


at the Police-Office (a mile from that 
of Foreign affairs) before we set off. 
Yours, &c. x. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, : 
HOULD the following observa- 
tions upon sume disputed read- 
ings of Shakspeare appear of sufficient 
consequence to deserve your atten- 
tion, they are very much at your ser- 
vice. 

** Shall we rouse the night owl in a catch 
that will draw three souls out of one wea- 
ver.” Twelfth Night, A.ii. S. 3. 

This passage has been the cause of 
abundant cavil among the learned 
Commentators. All of them differ 
in their opinion ; but all are equally 
certain that the alteration they pro- 
pose is such as the Bard of Avon 
would have approved, had he been 
living to sanction their emendations. 
Dr. Warburton, with his accustomed 
infelicity, would have the word in 
italics, metamorphosed into sous. Mr. 
Jackson, ‘a recent disturber, though 
not unfrequently a purifier of the 
Shakspearian fount, would have us 
read sols. Both interpretations are, 
however, as absurd as the most de- 
termined enemy to common sense 
could desire. 

Shakspeare, doubtless, intended to 
speak ironically of the little refine- 
ment of feeling, or susceptibility of 
the charms of music to be expected 
from a person in.the capacity of a 
weaver; to whose ears the motion 
o« his shuttle would possibly appear 
more harmonious than any combina- 
tion, however judicious, of musical 
sounds. Milton talks of taking “ the 
prisoned soul and lapping it in Ely- 
sium ;” and a similar style of expres- 
sion is frequently to be met with in 
the earlier English Poets. 

Sir Toby alludes jocosely to the 
superlative excellence of their catch ; 
which was to draw three souls from 
a person who (in a poctical sense of 
the term) could not be supposed to 
be possessed of ove: somewhat in the 
spirit of the well-known saying (a 
applied to an execrably bad songster) 
namely, that “he would charm the 
heart of a broomstick.” 1 would not, 
however, be understood to institute 
a comparison between broomsticks 
and weavers to the disparagement of 
the latter, who are a very industrious 
and useful class of people. My desire 
is to relieve them from the charges 
preferred against them, so seriously, 
by Dr. Warburton and Mr. Zachariah 
Jackson, of giving sols and sous for 
bad catches. 
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Prospero. 
“* Come forth thou tortoise, when” 
Tempest, A. i. S. 2% 

None of the black-letter big-wigs 
have been able to fix any thing like 
a sensible reading of this passage. 
They seem to rival ove another only 
in the surpassing stupidity of their 
conjectures. The last, though some- 
times the most intelligent, is not un- 
frequently the most absurd of the 
whole pack, | mean Mr. Jackson, 
he tells us that we should read wen, 
in allusion to Caliban’s unwieldiness. 
This epithet would be senseless enough 
if applied to Falstaff, but as it refers 
to Caliban, whose singularity does 
not consist in corpulency, the term 
wen is ridiculous and unmeaning in 
the extreme. A very trivial altera- 
tion will make the passage quite in- 
telligible. 

Prosrzero.—*t Come forth thou tortoise, 

then !” 

As though Prospero should exclaim, 
rendered impatient by the delay of 
the monster, “come forth thou tor- 
toise, thens come forth, I say.” 





* Out of suits with fortune.” 
As You Like It, A.i. 8. 1. 
we should undoubtedly read, 
** Out of sorts with fortune,” 
that is, discontented with the blind 
Goddess. — 
Kino Henry. 
“ Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty 
knights [see 
Balked in their own blood, did Sir Waiter 
On Holmedon’s plains.” 
First Part of King Henry IV. A. i. S.1. 
I consider the word baked, as it 
stands in the old copies, to be per- 
fectly warrantable; it means dried, 
stiffened, and the expression is per- 
haps a little hyperbolical, but this is 
by no means uncommon with our great 
Dramatist. 
Leon.—“ The firure of her eye hath mo- 
tion in it.” 
We should read fixture: so far from 
considering this interpretation cor- 
rupt, I think it quite as intelligible 
and justifiable as the * melodious si- 
lence of Milton, or the ‘* music- 
breathing face” of Lord Byron's Zu- 
leika. Daniel and Drummond speak 
of the dumb eloquence of their mis- 
tresses eyes, and there is an old song, 
1 think by Sir P. Sydney, the com- 
mencement of which tsa similar style 
of expression. 





** Her 
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“Mer eye in silence hath a speech, 

Which eye best understands,” &c. 

Mr. Jackson recommends that we 
should read fissure, such an altera- 
tion would produce positive nonsense. 
By the way, it is but justice to this 
gentleman to observe, that though 
he is often very ludicrously unfortu- 
nate in his restorations, he is some- 
times eminently happy. I think with 
him, that his experience as a printer 
is a considerable qualificationfor the 
task of rectifying errors in Shaks- 
peare’s text; since it is more than pro- 

able, that by far the greater part of 
them have resulted from the careless- 
vess of the correctors of the press. 





** If I have too austerely punished you, 
Yourcompensation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of my own 
life."—Tempest, A. iv. S. 1. 
The old copies read third, which I 
couceive to be correct, vide Theo- 
critus, 





To yug nyasou ~ Lonas Pew, 
d. 29. 


~ 


Ze trav cay dev. 
Also Othello, 
** Your beart is burst; you have lust dai/f 
your suul."—A. i, 5.1. 





PanDULpu. 
* France, thou may’st hold a serpent by 
the tongue, 
A chafed lion by the mortal paw, 
A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 


Than keep in peace that hand which thou 


dost hold.”— King John, A.ii. S. 1. 
It would seem impossible to mis- 
understand this passage, or the term 
chafed (angry, furious, &c.); but the 
learned commentators have contrived 
to find it corrupt. Mr. Jackson, if I 
recollect aright, for 1 have not his 
book before me, would substitute 
chased for chafed. The sagacily of 
such an alteration needs no comment. 
lt is singular that the Editors of 
the editions of the Stratford Bard, so 
continually pouring from the press, 
do not make use of that common 
sense of which it is expected every 
one has a share, in removing some of 
the most glaring of the typographi- 
cal errata still to be met with in the 
pages of the poet. os 
It may be proper, however, in this 
place to make an exception in favor 
of a very compact, and, what is still 
better, correct edition of Shakspeare, 
published at a moderate price by 
essrs. Liurat and Robinson, in two 
vols Sve, to range ia the library with 
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Miller's Ancient and Modern Drama. 
{t is, on the whole, freer from typo- 
graphical error than apy impression 
save that of Boydell, 1 know of. 

Should your readers be likely to 
derive any amusement from these 
conjectural emendations, like Mr. 
Zachariah Jackson, 1 have more in 
reserve, sume of which | propose in- 
flicting upon them at a future oppor- 
tunity. A——c. 

— 
An&EcpoTEs oF THB ANCIENT ARABS. 
(Resumed from p. 511.) 
L MOHD! made his son Hardn 
a present of a most beautiful 
ruby-ring, which he wore himself, as 
an earnest of the succession, to which 
he was called after his brother, 4/ 
Hadi. Al Hédi, immediately after his 
accession, sent an eunuch to Hariin to 
demand the ring, as of right belong- 
ing to him. This unreasonable de- 
mand so incensed Harfin, that, in the 
eunuch’s presence, he pulled it off his 
finger, and threw it into the Tigris, 
where it remained till Al Hadi’s death. 
But no sooner had he taken posses- 
sion of the Khalifat, than he com- 
manded some divers to search for it; 
casting a lead ring, in order to direct 
them, from the same part of the 
bridge where he stood before, when 
the eunuch demanded Al Mohdi’s 
ring of him, into the river. The di- 
vers were so fortunate on this occa- 
sion as to find the ring sought for, 
without any difficult toils; which ac- 
cident was considered as a certain 
proguostic of a happy and auspicious 
reign. 

The Provost of Baghdéd having 
one day stopped in the hands of a 
merchant the sum of 30,000 din4rs, 
sent by Mohammed Ebn Zeid, prince 
of Mazanderfn, or Tabrestin, of the 
race of Ali, to the chiefs of the de- 
scendants of that Imdn, according to 
annual custom, residing there ; they 
immediately carried their complaint 
to the Khaliff. That prince very ge- 
nerously gave them the money that 
had been seized, and, in order to jus- 
tify this action of 4H, he related to 
them the fool’s dream. 

“* | thought,” said he, “ that I for- 
merly saw in a dream a man standing 
at the end of a bridge that I was to 
pass, who seemed at first to have an 
intention to oppose my passage ; bat 
afterwards, ail of a sudden, he ap- 
proached ‘me, and prescuted me a 
spade 
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spade that be held in his hand ; com- 
manding nie at the same time to break 
with it the ground ou which we stood. 
1 obeyed his order, and after I had 
given some strokes with the spade, he 
told me he was 4/i, and that as many 
of my sons should enjoy the Khalifat 
asl had given strokes upon the ground 
with the spade. Then he enjoined me 
to be kind to his family, and particu- 
larly those members of it that lived 
under my government. In consequence 
therefore of the promise I made him, 
as well as in point of justice, | ought 
to restore the 30,000 dindrs to the 
descendants of that Jmdn, to whom 
they properly belonged.” 

A soldier having once by force 
picked some bunches of grapes of a 
certain Mosiem’s Vine, the man im- 
mediately carried his complaint to the 
Khalif; who commanded both the 
soldier and his captain to appear be- 
fore him, in order to receive the pu- 
nishment he should think fit to in- 
flict upon them. Some of the people 
about him demanded what crime the 
captain had committed ; he answered, 
“1 saw him kill a man unjustly in 
my uncle's reign, and then made a 
vow to punish him for so enormous 
acrime, if ever the Khalifat should 
fall into my bands, and he should be 
found guilty of any other fault.” 

A Turk attempting to ravish hy 
force a girl in the city of Bugdad, 
she found herself obliged to call in 
all her neighbours to ber help. At 
the cries of this girl, Sheikb Khaiath 
ran to her relief, and begged the 
Turk, in the most pressing terms, not 
to offer her any ‘violence. But the 
brute was so far from paying any re- 
gard tu his entreaties, that he insult- 
ed him, and treated him in a very in- 
jurious manner. The Sheikb, not 
being able to think of any other ex- 
pedient to prevent him from accom- 
plishing his design, mounted the mi- 
ndrch, or steeple, of .the great mos- 
que, and from thence called the peo- 
ple together to prayer, thongh it was 
out of the stated times of prayer, in 
order to excite the Moslems so as- 
sembled to succour the poor girl, 
and.deliver her effectually out of the 
hands of the insolent Turk. The 


Khalif, having been apprized of the 
actiou, but being ignorant of the mo- 
tive to it, commanded the Sheikd to 
be brought before him, and severely 
rey rimanded him for eonvening the 
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ople to prayer at an uolawful hour. 

ut being afterwards informed of the 
whole affair, he ordered the Turk to 
be punished according to his demerits, 
and at the same time commanded the 
Sheikb, as often as he should see any 
violence or injustice committed, to 
punish it ia the same manner, that by 
this means the author of it might 
meet with the treatment he deserved. 

One day a servant, whilst he en- 
deavoured to drive away the flies. with 
a fly-flap in his hand, struck off the 
Khalif’s cap; which greatly con- 
founded the Visir. But the Khalif, 
unmoved with the accident, only said, 
This boy is exceedingly careless. This 
so astonished the Visir, that he could 
not forbear falling prostrate on the 
ground, and saying, ‘*O emperor of the 
faithful! is it possible there should be 
so much lenily in so great a prince 3” 
The Khalif replied, “ What other no- 
tice ought to be taken of such an ac- 
cident as this? I knew that if the 
poor hoy had done this designedly, he 
must have been out of his senses ; and 
certainly where no ill is intended, no 
action ought to be imputed to any 
one as a crime.” 

A Turk in Mahmiid's service enter- 
ed a poor man’s house at midnight by 
force, and so tormented him, that he 
was obliged to quit his habitation, 
and abandén his wife and children, 
and to repair directly to the palace, 
in order to carry his complaint to the 
Sollén. Mahméd was up when the 
poor man came, and heard him so 
favourably, that he had reason enough 
to be filled with consvlation. In fine, 
he said to him, “If this Turk should 
ever trouble you again, let me know 
of it without delay." The Turk fail- 
ed not to return three days after; of 
which the Solidn being apprized, he 
instantly, with a few attendauts, went 
to the poor man’s house, ordered the 
light to be put out, and immediately 
cut the insolent Turk to pieces. After 
this execution, he commanded a flam- 
beau to be lighted, and then looked 
upon the face of the criminal he had 
dispatched ; which was no sooner 
done, than he prostrated himself, re- 
turned God thanks, and asked fer 
something to eat. The man, who 
lived in extreme poverty, had no- 
thing to give him but some barley 
bread, and a little wine that was turn- 
ed. The Sultén, however, contented 
himself with his refreshment, and 

seemed 























seemed well enough pleased with 
what bad been set before him. When 
he was upon the point of returning 
to the palace, the poer man, who had 
such signal justice done him, threw 
himself down at his feet, and most 
humbly begged that he would inform 
him why he ordered the lights to be 
put out at his first entering the house, 
why he prostrated himself after the 
death of the Turk; and lastly, how 
he could take up with so bad a re- 
past? The Solidn answered him very 
courteously in the following terms: 
“After you bad brought your com- 
plaint to me, I always suspected that 
no oue could be hardy enough to 
commit such unparalleled insolence, 
but one of my own sons; and there- 
fore, as I was resolved to punish it 
with the utmost severity,'and would 
vot be diverted from my resolution. 
by a sight of the offender, | ordered 
the light to be put out. But finding 
afterwards that it was not one of my 
sons, I praised God in the manner you 
saw. And ijastly; with regard to the 
repast, it is no wonder | should be 
satisfied with it; since the outrage 
upon you, which the Turk had been 
guilty of, so chagrined me, that it de- 
prived me both of my appetile and 
repose for the last three days.” 

The astrologers of Baghdad having 
predicted an inundation, little inferior 
in its extent and effects to the general 
deluge that happened in the noe of 
Noah; it struck the people, as well as 
the court, with the utmost terror and 
consternation. Upon which the Kha- 
&f sent for one of his most celebrated 
astrologers, to interrogate him as to 
the impending judgment, with which 
he and his subjects were threatened ; 
the astrologer, being brought before 
him, said, “that in Noah's time all 
the seven planets met in the sign of 
Pisces; but that only six of them, 
Saturn being in snthes part of the 
heavens, would meet in that sign the 
= year. Had Saturn, continued 

e, occupied any part of the above- 
mentioned sigu, when all the other 
six plavets appeared there, an uni- 
versal deluge would have been the 
necessary and immediate effect of sv 
great a vicinity of those celestial be- 
dies. However, subjoined he, there 
will most certainly be a dreadful in- 
undation, which will lay under water 
some considerable city, tract, or dis- 

Gent, Mac. Suppl. XC, Part I. 
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trict, where a vast multitude of peo- 
ple from different countries will be 
assembled.” As there was # -prodi- 
gious concourse of merchants and 
others, coming from all the remotes 
regions of the East, at Baghdad, this 
prediction so terrified the inhabitants 
of that capital, who were extremely 
numerous, that they erected mounds 
or dams io those places that seemed 
to be most exposed to an irruption 
of the waters, and took all other pre- 
caulious which they judged necessary 
for their security. And, in confor- 
mity to their prediction, it happened, 
that most of the pilgrims going to 
Mecca, who had pitched their tents 
in the valley of 4d Manakeb, were 
carried away by an irresistible tor- 
rent, which with their beasts of bur- 
den, baggage, aud every thing the 
brought with them, were drowned. 
This tragical event so raised the re- 
putation of the Astrologer, that the 
Khalif made him a present of a sump- 
tuous vest, in order to do him ho- 
nour, and asa reward for the skill he 
had shown in his art. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, 7 toe ey ‘ 
AS many of your Readers may not 
be possessed of that valuable work, 


“Dr. Johnson’s History of the En- 


glish Language ;” | beg leave to pre- 
sent them with two short extracts 
from that masterly performance of 
our great Lexicographer. 

The first is from a version of the 
Gospels, supposed to have been writ- 
ten between the time of King Alfred 
the Great and that of the Norman 
Conquest, when the Saxon Language 
was in its highest state of purity ; and 
the second from Wicklifie’s version, 
written about the year 1380. The 
subject is from Luke, chap. i. and 
part of verse 15. 

From the Saxon. 

“ Sothce he byS moepe beropan 

Dpibene : and he ne dpincé fin ne 


beop.” 
From Wickliffe. 

** Por he schal be great before the Lord: 
and he schal not drinke Wyn ne Sydyr.” 

To these, permit me to add the 
words of our present inyaluable ver- 
sion: 

“For he shall be great in the sight of 
the Lord, and shall drink neither Wine 
HOF STRONG DRINK.” ; 

a 
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In the Saxon we have the last werd 
rendered *“ beor ;”— Wickliffe gives 
** syder.” — But it must be allowed, 
that the words “strong drink” are 
by far more appropriate than either 
“beer” or “cider.” Antiently the 
latter word meant all kinds of strong 
liquors (except wine), but in that 
sense (as Doctor Johnson himself 
tells us), it has been long wholly ob- 
solete, but certainly it was not so in 
Wickliffe’s days. Beer was the usual 
and common beverage of our Saxon 
ancestors, into which they put Ground 
Ivy (and from the use to which it was 
applied, it afterwards obtained the 
names of * Alehoof” and “ Tun- 
hoof”) instead of Hops. 

It is probable that the Apple Tree 
was first propagated in this country 
by the followers of Wm. Duke of 
Normandy soon after the Battle of 
Hastings; and if that was the case, it 
was not unreasonable to suppose, that 
in the course of three centuries, from 
that event, to the time of publishing 
Wickliffe’s Bible, they had become 
completely naturalized, and so much 
increased as to render Cider a com- 
mon drink at that time in England, 
and therefore the venerable Rector 
of Lutterworth became fully justified 
io the use of the word “ Sydyr,” in- 
dependant of the antient meaning of 
that term before hinted at. 

Yours, &c. BENEDIcTUS. 
——— 

Account oF tHe Antigent Scucp- 
TURES IN THE Roya Museum at 
Paris; wire Remarks By Ma. 
Fossprouxe. No. 1V. 

(Continued from p. 326.) 

XLIV. Venus or Cnivus. A Bust. 
The antient head of this Goddess is 
of divine beauty; aud it belonged to 
a copy of the Cnidian Venus, the 
chef-d’wuvre of Praxiteles. The other 
part isa restoration. (Visconii, p. 19.) 
The first writer upon Veouses is Les- 
sing. He says, that restorers have 
been perpetually creating Venuses. 
** The greater part of these figures 
were torsos of women, without any 
appropriation ; others were simple 
portraits of pretty women; others 
were Venuses, but without any of the 
attributes, which the restoring artist 
added, in creating in this manner, a 
Venus de Medicis, or a Venus Victrisc, 
Urania, &c. Thus, from all the sta- 
tues restored in modern times, we can 
learn nothing sure or positive con- 
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cerning the different manners in which 
the antients represented this goddess.” 

As the Cnidian Venus is an interest- 
ing subject in Sculpture, it is worth 
while to discuss it at length. 

* Aceording to common opinion,” 
says Lessing, the Venus de Medicis is 
the same as the Cnidian, that is to say, 
the chef-d'a@uvre of Praxiteles, in mar- 
ble, which was brought to Cnidus, 
and to which that town owed its ce- 
lebrity aud concourse of strangers. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 5. sect. 4,5.) We know 
positively that this Venus bad a swil- 
ing air, that she was naked, and co- 
vered the sexual parts with her left 
hand. Lucian (Amor. 13.) says, that 
she is quite naked; if I understand 
well the sense of this passage, I find 
there proof that the hand did not 
cover the bosom; and, as far as I 
know, there is not found neither in 
Lucian, or the Anthologia, (where 
nevertheless there is a suite of Epi- 
grams not very delicate on the Coi- 
dian Venus) nor elsewhere any de- 
scription of the rest of her attitude. 
It has been thought, that the Venus 
of Florence is that which was found 
at Cnidus; for from that town it was 
brought to Constantinople, and from 
thence, as they have perhaps thought, 
it was easy to bring it to Rome. Ac- 
cording to Cedrenus, it must have 
been placed in the palace of Lausi at 
Constantinople; but I have no con- 
fidence in the assertions of Authors 
of that time, and of this kind. It is 
possible, that there was a Venus in 
the altitude of the Cnidian, but, that 
this was the identical statue, requires 
better proof, Even should this no- 
tice be more worthy of credit than it 
is, we may oppose the general con- 
flagration under Leo I. in 462, which 
destroyed three quarters of the town, 
aod the Grand Imperial Library, with 
an infinity of antient works of art, as 
that may have destroyed the Cnidian 
Venus, as well as the Olympian Ju- 
piter. The Authors, with whom I 
am acquainted, do not speak posi- 
tively of these works, but they men- 
tion, in detail, the quarters and the 
places of the town, which were the 
prey of the flames; in this number is 
the palace of Lausi. (See Zonuar. 


Ann. xiv. p. 50. Cedren. Hist. Comp. 
348. Evogr. Hist. Eccles. L. 2. et 

Valois, ibid.” ) 
“jt isto be particularly observed, 
that the two arnis of the Venus de 
Medicis 
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Medicis are modern: the right from 
the shoulder, and the left below the 
elbow. Io general, she is composed 
of many pieces, antient and modern, 
especially the legs, which were en- 
tirely broken. It is said, that this ac- 
cident happened when she was brought 
from Rome, under the pontificate of 
Innocent X1.” 

The Belvidere Venus, issuing from 
the Bath, is that which approaches 
nearest in attitade to the Cuidian. 
She covers with her right hand the 
sexual parts, and lifts with her left 
her drapery, laid upon a vase.” 

Thus Lessing. inckelman says, 
“The Venus de Medicis is similar to 
a rose, which appears at the end of a 
fine dawn, and expands at sun-rise. 
She is of that age, when the vessels 
begin to swell, and the bosom assumes 
iteform. The eyes of Venus are full 
of sweetness, with the languishing and 
amorous look, which the Greeks call- 
ed dypor. This look is very different 
from the lascivious traits, by which 
modern Sculptors have pretended to 
characterize their Venuses. For, by 
the antient Artists, as well as Philo- 
<—e Love was regarded as the 
colleague of Wisdom. ( Euripid. Med. 
v. 483.”’) 

If I have said, that among the 
Goddesses, Venus alone, with the 
Graces and Hours, had the privilege 
of appearing naked, I have not pre- 
tended to say, that this Goddess was 
constantly represented without dra- 
pery. The Venus of Caidus by Praxi- 
tilesshows the contrary. ( Plin. xxxvi. 
c. 5.) 

Whether the Cnidian Venus be or 
be not (probably not) the preseut 
Venus de Medicis, it is most certain 
that the real object is represented 
upon a Medallion, struck at Cnidus; 
and it corresponds in attitude with 
the Medicean, except that one arm 
is extended and holds drapery over 
a vase, presumed to contain per- 
fumes. (See it engraved in Mont- 
fauc. Suppl. vol. I. p. 70. Ed. Humph- 
reys). This attitude is certainly not so 
graceful as that of the restoration, 
where this arm screens the bosom, 
aud such attitude is antient. Cedre- 
nus positively says, “ The Cnidian 
Venus is made o1 waite marble, is 
naked, and covers her modesty with 
her hand only, and was made by 
Praxiteles of Cnidus.” It was at 
Caidus in the time of Arcadius aad 
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Honorius: and was exhibited in a 
small temple, open on all sides, that 
it might be every way seen. But 
there is still an interesting addition 
to be made; this Venus of the French 
Museum, as Cnidian, ought to be an 
actual portrait of the famous cour- 
tesan, Phryné. (See Atheneus, 13. 
6. and Posidippus in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, as quoted by Montfaucon) 
and that the attitude, by which the 
Cnidian, Medicean, and Mr. Hope's 
Venus are characterized, belonged to 
that class of persous, appears from 
some indelicate passages in Apuleius 
Metamorphos, L. ii. p. 36. ed. Bipont. 
Mr. Hope’s Venus, of Parian marble, 
found at Baim, one of the most per- 
fect Statues known, is in the attitude 
of the Medicean Venus, as to doth 
arms; but both that and the figure 
of the Coidian Medallion is taller 
than the famous Florentine Statue 
alluded to; nor are the Portraits si- 
milar. It is probable that many Ve- 
nuses are portraits of favourite fe- 
males, placed in the Medicean atti- 
tude, from popularity of the pattera. 
(To be continued.) 
A 
Mr. Urnpan, Louth, June 8. 


) i answer to W. S. in p. 386, who 
is anxious to know what Selby Es- 
tate is alluded to in Hasted’s History 
of Kent, or any circumstances con- 
nected with the lee of that Estate to 
the right heir; I beg leave to observe, 
that Thomas James Selby, esq. died 
in 1772; and in his Will (proved ia 
December of that year) left his Es- 
tates to his *‘ right and lawful heir ;” 
for the better finding out of whom, 
he directed advertisements to be pub- 
lished immediately after his decease 
in some of the public Papers. He 
then adds: 


**I do hereby order and direct the le- 
gacies to be paid by the said heir, his heirs, 
executors, or assigns, withia twelve months 
after my decease ; but should it so happen 
that no heir at law is found, I then do 
hereby constitute and appoint William 
Lowndes, Esq. my lawful heir; and on 
condition he takes the name of Selby, I 
give him the Estates and all the Manors 
béfore mentioned.” 


From the following Pedigree (which 
was communicated to me by a gen- 
tleman who resides in the vicinity of 
Spilsby), it appears that the present 
heir at law of the said Thomas James 

Selby, 
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Selby, Esq. is Mr. John Hattersley, 
of Barton upon Humber. 

I should esteem it a favour if any 
of your Correspondents well ac- 
quainted with legal subjects, would 
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inform me whether, under the circum- 
stances above-mentioned, the Selby 
Estates may not still be recovered. 
1 and others are of opinion that they 
are recoverable by the heir at law. 


Thomas Selby of Goxhill, co. Lincoln, baptized==(Aug. 28, 1635), Mary Smith. 


Nov. 5, 1609; buried 1643. 








' 
James Selby of Waven-=>...... dau. of .... 
tree, Barrister at Law. 


don, Bucks, Serjeant at 
Law, baptized 1642. 


tized 1636, 1, 1657.) 


1 
+. Goose- Mary, ait Smith, (Apr. 








{ 
Thos. James Selby, Sheriff of 
Bucks, 1740. Died 1772. 


' 
Thos. Smith, baptized=—Eliz. Paynott, (Oct. 21, 
July 27, 1662, TT 


1686.) 





. 
Elizabeth, baptized Dec. 16, 1693.5=Amram Hattersley. 
j 





' 
Matthias Hattersley==Mary Read. 
J! 





t 
John Hattersley of Bartun upon Humber, now living, 1820. 


Yours, &c. 


R. U., 


re 


Mr. Unsan, June 11. 
AVING it in my power to gra- 
tify W. S.’s wishes respecting 
the Selby Estate, noticed in the Minor 
Correspondence, p. 386, I beg leave 
to state that the Selby Estate alluded 
to is situate at Whaddon in the county 
of Bucks, and is of the annual value 
of about 3000/. It was formerly the 
property of Serjeant Selby, who died 
about 50 years ago, and who by his 
will devised it to William Lowndes, 
Esq. of Winslow in Bucks, in the 
event of no person being able to prove 
himself the Serjeant’s heir at law 
within 20 years after his death: there 
were several claimants, but they all 
failed in the necessary proofs of their 
lineage and affinity to the Serjeant. 
Mr. Lowndes, after the expiration of 
the twenty years, took the name of 
Selby in addition to that of Lowndes; 
and on his death, a few years back, 
the Estate devolved on his son Wil- 
liam Selby Lowndes, Esq. who now 
resides at Whaddon, and who repre- 
sented the County of Bucks in th 


last Parliament. s. &. 
——E_— 
Mr. Unsan, June 10. 


Heraldry, p. 326. ‘ 

ROM the manner in which the 

augmentations are borne int 
Coats of Arms of several of the an- 
tient Nobility, particularly those of 
the Douglas and Howard families; it 
appears that the practice of quarter- 
iug the original Arms with those 
which have been enriched by Royal 


favour, is entirely modern, and un- 





sanctioned by the approbation of An- 
tiquity. It is true that the Sovereign 
may alter the paternal Coat of Arms 
of any personage as he thinks proper; 
yet when such an honourable mark of 
favour is conferred, I think the He- 
ralds ought to be guided by the usage 
of past ages, when the science was in 
greater cultivation than at present, 
rather than any fantastic conceit of 
recent growth. 

Oscar seems by his question to be 
but little acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of marshalling Coats of Arms; 
he might have seen in any book that 
is written on the subject, that the 
Shield of a widower is not at all dif- 
ferent from that of a married man 
whose wife is living. If a person, 
after his wife’s death, quartered her 
family Coat with his own, as Oscar 
supposes he should, it would be takeu 
for his mother’s, according to the 
rules by which I have always under- 
stood Arms to be marshalled. 

Londiniana, p. 401. 

It appears by a passage in Hudibras 
that the Round Church in the Tem- 
ple was formerly public, and was the 
haunt of characters not of the best 
description. 

“* Retain all sorts of witnesses 
That ply i’ th’ Temples, under trees, 

Or walk the Round, with Knights o’t’ 
posts, 

About the cross-legg’d Knights, their hosts ; 

Or wait for customers, between 

The pillar-rows in Lipeoln’s-inn *.” 





* Part IIL. Canto iii, p. 213, edit, 1684. 
The 
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The latter place is the crypt (if I may 
be allowed the term) upon which the 
Chapel of Lincoln's Lao is built, ori- 
ginally designed for a promenade. 
The terms ** Cross-legg’d Knights,” 
and “ Knights of the Post,” are, | be- 
lieve, well enough understood to re- 
quire no explanation. E. 1. C. 
ea 

Mr. Urpan, Durham, June 5. 

T may be said, and truly so, that 
I every man has an exclusive right 
to express his opinion publicly upon 
any subject connected with the public 
good; but still there is something im- 
politic (not to say presumptive) in 
starting objections against a system 
of religious and moral instruction, 
which has been organized and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of our best 
counsels. However well 1 may feel 
disposed to think of the sincerity of 
those political speculatists, who ima- 
gine that such institutions are pro- 
ductive of mischief, I cannot but de- 
precate, at the same time, the impro- 
priety of treating a subject of the 
gravest nature with so much levity as 
has been done on sume recent occa- 
sions. 

To characterize education as the 
fountain from whence disaffection and 
Radicalism take their rise, is going a 
little too far. Every general good 
may be said to have its particular evil, 
and this admitted, it consequently fol- 
lows that Education ought not to be 
an exception ; but then what is the in- 
ference? Is it wise to sacrifice the 
general good to the extirpation of the 
partial evil, and in trying the experi- 
ment adventure upon the possibility 
only of effecting it? By suspending 
Educatidn we know we diminish 
knowledge, but can we at the same 
time assure ourselves that we dimi- 
nish crime in proportion? The bare 
uncertainty ought to command the 
most serious consideration. Itis by 
no means a harmless experiment; be- 
cause, should we prove unsuccessful 
in the attainment of the object, in- 
evitable mischief must be the conse- 
quence of the failure. Would it be 
a reasou sufficiently conclusive to 
abolish some of our humane institu- 
tions, the pride and glory of ou 
country, because it may be proved 
that a few mischievous individuals 
have wantonly abused them? and 
would any man venture so far from 
reason and candour, as to blame the 
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institution for the abuse committed ? 
yet something of analogy to this 
seems to be the reasoning of these 
“fanciful theorists,” who will have 
nothing short of ignorance as the 
anodyne plaster to heal up the sore 
of disaffection. But with respeetful 
deference to their opinions, 1 think 
it may be shown that Education is 
not the part to be blamed; and I 
think it may Loo, en passant, be 
doubted whether the remedy they 
propose would have the effect of 

curing the evil they complain of. 
Your Correspondent Mr. Gilchrist, 
of Newcastle, has very ably defended 
the principle of National Schools; 
with his opinion I cordially agree: 
for what, | would ask, is there in 
the education of a Charity School 
thatdeserves the imputation of crime? 
What is the pious lessons of such a 
School that can give a leaning to in- 
fidelity or licentiousness? Does the 
Bible inculcate vice; or are the prin- 
ciples of the institution such as to 
train youth up iu rebellion or dis- 
loyalty? Do not the very books from 
which their minds are formed, instil 
doctrines directly opposite, —good 
morality, passive obedience, and sound 
religion? Are not the founders of 
these Schools men of wisdom, pro- 
perty, and character? Can they be 
supposed to encourage the evils com- 
plained of? They have property to 
protect; so that it becomes their in- 
terest as well as their duty, to tran- 
quillize the country; and must they 
then be suspected of promoting what 
in fact must be their utmost wish to 
suppress? or can it be imagined that 
our Church dignitaries, whose great- 
est care is to protect Christianity, and 
by every means to disseminate its doc- 
trines throughout the nation, would 
thus sow the seeds of irreligion, were 
they conscious that such was the fact, 
or that National Schools had, in the 

smallest degree, such a tendency ? 
The opinion delivered by the 
Bishop of London at a late Anniver- 
sary Meeting, ought to be considered 
good authority, and is decidedly ia 
favour of these Schools; he mention- 
ed a remarkable fact at that Meeting, 
which ought not to be overlooked by 
those who may have withheld their 
patronage from Charity Schools, be- 
cause of their supposed evil tendency; 
he said that however crime might not 
appear to bave diminished, since the 
institution 





—- > 
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institution was founded, yet the cause 
was found to be quite remote from 
Education; and, as a proof, he re- 
ferred to two high authorities, one 
of which stated that out of 400 ju- 
venile delinquents, on/y two had heen 
educated at the National Schools. Io 
short, if one proof savages than ano- 
ther is wanted to show the efficacy of 
national instruction asa national ad- 
vantage, it may be found in its pa- 
trons. We may all remember the 
opinion on this head of our late be- 
loved and pious Monarch, when he 
said, “* Let every poor child in the 
kingdom be instructed to read the 
Bible.” We happily see the same 
charitable sentiment descend to his 
children ; and it is no little recom- 
mendation to this enlightened coun- 
try to see our Royal Family take the 
Jead in promoting ano Institution so 
congenial to its welfare, and so truly 
laudable in its design. 
A CLERGYMAN OF 
THE EsTaBisHep CuurcH. 
I 


On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion, in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 


(Continued from p. 504.) 


HUS, men having once lost their 

way, it became a question, or 
matter of research and discovery, to 
know “ Wherein consists virtue? 
What is happiness, conscience,” &c. 
I can compare all this uproar and 
hubbub of the Sceptics to nothing 
else than to the conlusion of tongues 
in the Tower of Babel. What shall 
we think of Hume writing a treatise 
upon Religion, and the professing to 
do it, without the assistance of the 
very faculty that is solely and exclu- 
sively appropriated to it? As much 
as the eye and light are necessary to 
vision, are faith and the scripture to 
Religion. But (in principle), con- 
science, virtue, happiness, are, from 
first to last, if not different energies 
of one and the same faculty, disco- 
verable as well as connected and made 
manifest by one governing relation. 
In the confusion and disorder of our 
condition arising from the repeated 
fall and degradation of human nature, 
proved both by historical tradition, 
and historical analysis, the matter of 
divine truth being no more commu- 
nicated rapidly and instantaneously 
along one chain—we are wandering 


in the dark: and the chain once 
broken, all is puzzle and inconsis- 
tency—when man once departs from 
the historical order. 

Thence arose the necessity of enu- 
merating in a category, the broken 
parts of truth. Analysis has been 
made of happiness in this way: “It 
consists,” say they, “ first, in right 
opinions—tben in active exertion or 
occupation :”—next in attaining the 
object of such exertions” or success : 
—next (proh! pudor) “ in the testi- 
mony of a good conscience ;” finally 
in the * just estimation of us by 
others,” ratifying that testimony. 
But, the governing principle being 
once lost (indeed it is not so much as 
named or recollected in this enume- 
tion) men were reduced in their spe- 
culations to a dry comparison, and 
weighing which of the above ingre- 
dients are the most valuable to hap- 
piness :—since they had no principle 
that could unite them all, and pre- 
serve them in one. In this storm of 
philosophy, some of these categories 
were therefore thrown overboard, to 
save the remainder, Or rather each 
person seised, some one, some ano- 
ther principle, using it as a plank on 
which to swim ashore:—That is— 
upon the separation and analysis of 
the component parts of happiness— 
THis man attached himself to one 
principle,—tuat to another—and so 
on—buat each principle in exclusion 
of the rest. 

The Epicurean system chose bodily 
pleasure (under temperance to ceco- 
nomize its waste) requiring tranquil- 
lity and repose: of course not to be 
harmed, or thought ill of, or little of, 
by others. The Stoics, absolute in- 
dependence of pain and opinion: the 
object of the ey being to se- 
cure pleasure, of the Stoic to do with- 
outit. Plato at the head of the aca- 
demicians made happiness consist ia 
contemplation and discourse or study, 
with a perfect disciplive in the tactics 
of speculation. Not knowing, authen- 
tically, the governing principle, dut 
having heard of it, he elevated So- 
CRATES With some imaginary attri- 
butes, no doubt, ito the supreme 


‘earthly governor, and the head of 


his monarchy: For such it eas, 
though it is translated republic: and 
woAslua means neither. It signifies 
* civil polity.” He required, as the 
head of his monarchy, such a man as 

Socrates, 
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Socrates, a man whom while living, 
no one, not even the state, could put 
to silence: a man to be armed with 
sovereign power over the opinions of 
men, supported by the invincible in- 
fautry of a well-disciplined, and vete- 
ran sophistry. 

So far went the most celebrated 
antient systems: but the Scripture, 
old and new, having removed this 
pagan darkness—the modern Philo- 
sophers shutting the eye of the soul 
to this divine lumivary, and having 
thereby lost the historical clue, feil 
into an uproar, about ‘* What is be- 
come of Virtue? Why do we approve 
of it?) What is it?” 1 should be in- 
clined to answer-one question by ask- 
ing another: and to say to a man who 
can gravely put such a question: po 
you approve of it? First, answer me 
that? For the contrary is very pre- 
sumable from so sceptical a state of 
mind. Do you think there can be 
any such thing? First, let us ascer- 
tain the existence of that fact, before 
we run after the reasons of it. 

They answer, however, to their 
own question: We approve of virtue, 
1. “ Because it is obeying the will of 
the Deity as a Law-giver.” They 
knew that such a reason as this, with- 
out showing his relation to us, and 
his revelations, would not have much 
weight with their audience. And 
they accordingly follow this answer 
up by an objection ready prepared 
and fatal to it; where they say, ** But 
what authority jhave we to say that 
it is his will? Why is it his will? 
And further—is a thing good or bad, 
merely because it is positively en- 
joined, or positively forbidden? There 
must be some distinction between vir- 
tue and vice, independent of the com- 
mand of a superior.” 

The wonderful discovery that phi- 
losophers (following -what they call 
natural religion only) have bere made 
—“ that there must be some real dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice,” 
shows how insensible they were of the 
immense circumambient truth—these 
blind guides were groping their way 
in quest of a splendid meteor—hoping 
that some fallen star would restore 
them to light, when they could not 
perceive that of the great sun of 
truth itself. 

The next step was to maintain that 
the real distinction is not in the things 
themselves—but wholly in our rea- 
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son and feelings. So Arison has writ- 
ten two volumes to show that beauty 
and sublimity are not in the objects 
themselves—but in the mind of the 
observer ; that they excite an emo- 
tion analogous to them, (that is, in 
their character,) and a train of 
thought, that is—that they make us 
think of something else. 1n another 
place, he says they are analogous to 
the emotion of some simple passion, 
as innocence, tenderness, &c. Also 
“asin having unity, a uviform prin- 
ciple of connection,” (this by the way 
is historical.) In another place he 
reduces them “to the exercise of 
imagination, ascribing them to asso- 
ciation (which is again historical), 
affirming that we have no such fa- 
culty as an internal sense, called taste. 

All this is merely because Locxe 
had said that heat is not in the fire, 
but in the percipient: and Suir and 
Hume that morality was not in the 
actions themselves! 

However, as Hutcneson had re- 
minded the world of something like 
a moral sense, called by Bishop Bur- 
LER Conscience — Professor Mintar 
thinks it necessary to announce to us 
that this is establishing a mew and 
very important advance in the en- 

uiry ! 

Still Millar objects to the appella- 
tion of conscience, which he says “ is 
confined to a man’s own actions.” 
But I presume, as mankind are made 
up of men—if every man has this fa- 
culty, and knows that every other 
has the same faculty, analogous in his 
operations to his own—we may thus 
apply it to other men’s actions also, 

A further step was to analyse this 
reason or feeling—for as to any sense, 
that was given up by all the philoso- 
phers. Hume reduces it to an in- 
ference drawn of utility, meaning in- 
terest all the while, to which it has 
been not ill objected :—1!. That this 
at least supposes too artificial and de- 
liberate a process of computation, for 
our moral judgments—which are in- 
stantaneous: —2. That his propor- 
tions and degrees of estimation are 
wholly different from, and contradic- 
tory to, the most common experience 
of all mankind. 

Adam Smith, as we have already 
observed, has resorted to propriety 
or suitableness, regulated by sym- 
pathy. But what regulates sympathy 
again? Or why is that right that is 

universally 
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universally sympathized with, as suit- 
able? Why is it suitable? His theory 
is something like the explication of 
the Indian philosopher. “ The world 
is supported on the back of an ele- 
phant, that on a tortoise,” &. But 
it has been shown how the principles 
of morals are founded on the hitherto 
immutable historic relations of this 
world: and, in the next section, it 
will be shown that those of taste are, 
alike, founded on them. 


Yorick. 
(To be continued.) 
— 
Mr. Ursan, June 10. 


HE * faint praise” of your Cor- 
respondent in pages 414 and 415, 
will not atone for a somewhat more 
than insinuation that I have not been 
actuated by a due regard for literary 
truth, in two instances, mentioned by 
me in the Pastoral Address, which 
you lately honoured with insertion. 
A man, methinks, should be very 
cautious in declaring his “ belief” re- 
specting aby circumstance, ‘‘that it is 
not correctly cited as to facts,” till he 
be sure that he is right in his allege- 
tion. Equally cautious should he 
be in requiring another ‘ to quote 
fairly,” till a contrary act have been 
proved. Equally cautious should he 
be, in assuming so much to himself 
as to say “‘ there is great reason to 
suppose it will be found,” that the 
person whom he arraigus “ has been 
led into a mistake, which it were de- 
sirable should have beea avoided,” 
till such mistake can be made mani- 
fest. Equally cautious should he be, 
how he calls upon that person to * re- 
flect upon the danger of mis-quota- 
tion,” till he be quite certain that the 
crime has been committed ; and also 
how he presumes that the supposed 
culprit ** will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of removing an objection to 
the mode which he has thought pro- 
per to adopt,” till that objection be 
proved to exist. That | am wronged 
by your anonymous Correspondent, 
will be demonstrated presently: and 
although I sincerely forgive the 
wrong, yetdo I feel it aduty which 
1 owe to my character and to myself, 
and more especially the great cause 
of Truth, to speak thus strongly on 
the subject. 
Now, behold, Sir, my vouchers for 
the two Anecdotes, of which your 
Correspondent says, ‘ he believes 
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that neither the one nor the other 
are” (18) “ correctly cited as to the 
facts.”"—For that relative to King 
Edwacd VJ. see * Lessons for Young 
Persons in humble Life,” p. 144; also 
** True Stories, or interesting Anec- 
dotes of Young Persons,” p. 1. The 
former work purports, among other 
things, to consist of well-authenti- 
cated instances of piety and virtue:” 
and the latter is compiled in tuo con- 
scientious a spirit to deceive. Both 
these Volumes are excellent; and 
were prepared, | am credibly inform- 
ed, under the superintendance of a 
man who merits the gratitude of his 
country for what he has done,—espe- 
cially to facilitate the education, and 
to improve the morals of the rising 
generation, — Lindley Murray, Esq. 
The circumstance of the young King 
is also mentioned, as 1 have cited it, 
io Buck's Anecdotes, vol. Il. p. 7. 
My authority for the second Anec- 
dote, respecting Dr. Johnson, con- 
firmatory of what | have heard from 
many other persons, is as follows: 


*« At a General Meeting of the Inhabit- 
ants of the City of York and its vicinity, 
held on the 29th of January, 1812, &c. 
(the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor in the 
Chair), Ma:tin Stapyiton, Esq. in an 
Opening Speech, fraught with much addi- 
tivval interesting ioformation, said, ‘ It 
may not be inapplicable to the subject in 
discussion, to relate a circumstance which 
occurred in the last illness, and which, 
though | have frequently mentioned it in 
conversation, was never inserted in any of 
the various compilations of the Life, of the 
late learned, good, and truly pious Dr, 
Jobnson. A friend of mine, who sat up 
with him during the night, was called to 
his bed-side, and addressed to this pur- 
port: Young man, (said the dying Mo- 
ralist), attend to the advice of one who 
has possessed a certain degree of fame in 
the world, and will shortly appear before 
his Maker. Read the Bible every day of 
your Life.’"*— York Herald. 


Such, Sir, are my authorities for 
the two Anecdotes, concerning which 
the writer of whom | complain, has 
thought proper to call my veracity in 
question. Whether or no I com- 
plain without cause, your Readers 
will determine: or, whether I have 
** quoted fairly” or not, they will 
casily be enabled to judge, by col- 
lating the Anecdotes as they appear 
in my Address, and in the publica- 
tions to which I have referred. 

That your respectable pages should 

not 
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not be made the vehicle of error, it 
was equally your duty to afford space 
for the charges of my accuser, as it 
will be your pleasure, I know, to af. 
ford me an opportunity of thus re- 
butting them. But, as 1 do not think 
**an enemy hath done this,” 1 am not 
afraid to leave the adjudication of my 
cause to the arraiguer himself; not 
doubting but he will now a-ward me 
a different verdict to the one which 
he prematurely recorded against me. 

Though his visor, like mine, is not 
up (for I scorn to assail any one un- 
der a mask), and though we have 
hitherto crossed lances rather as ene- 
mies,—that we may part as friends, 
and that no surmise may lead me to 
suppose he had some meaning “ never 
meant,” to use his own phrase, ** one 
word more,” Mr. Urban: when he 
says, “the less temporal concerns 
are mixed with spiritual, the better; 
Jet the Clergy forsake all other but 
those pursuits which belong to their 
sacred character, and not mix up po- 
liticks and police with the worship of 
the Supreme Being, and the study of 
his Laws;’—does he mean this to 
apply to any part of my Pastoral Ad- 
dress? If he do not, he will allow 
me to ask, whether the casual reader 
can avoid so to apply it, following, as 
it does, something like reprehension 
uttered against me. If he do mean 
it perecnaliy, it is not too much to 
require of him to point out the part 
of that Address to which it is ap- 
plicable. If he mean what is there 
said concerning the mischiefs which 
have been so extensively wrought by 
infidelity, disloyalty, and disaffection, 
and the exhorting my flock, while 
they abhor such baneful evils, to 
pity and pray for the infatuated per- 
sons who are tainted with them, I am 
just as reprehensible as Solomon and 
an Apostie, who exhort mankind to 
“fear God, to honour the King, and 
not to meddie with them that are 
given to change.” Whether, when 
against God and his Churck, as well 
as against the King and the peace of 
his realm, the Anarchist, the Parodist, 
the Deist, and the Atheist, seemed 
leagued in one common confederacy ; 
for, it was at such a portentous time 
that the Address was written,—whe- 
ther, as the sacred guardian of a large 
and populous Parish, | exceeded the 
line of my duty, by an adoption of 
Gaunt. Mac. Suppl, XC, Part I. 


Cc 


93 
the language I then used, it becomes 


not me to form an opinion. But were 
1 to conclude, from the reception with 
which the Address bas been honoured, 
by, perhaps, not fewer than 20,000 
copies of it being printed,—something 
hike a gratifying emotion must visit 
my breast. Besides the permanent 
form it has received by being. admit- 
ted into your standard Volumes, and 
some of the other respectable Publi- 
cations of the country, — besides a 
large impression for the use of my 
own Parish,—several highly-esteemed 
characters, some at a great distance 
from me, have requested permission 
to multiply copies of it, for gratui- 
tous distribution in their respective 
neighbourhoods, “At this | rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice :” but God for- 
bid that I should glory, save in his 
gracious goodness, who has been 
pleased thus extensively to bless it 
so far beyond my humble expecta- 
tions. Luxe Booker. 
ecole 

Mr. Unsan, June 6. 

meg CE isa thing so rarely 
to be found, that | sometimes 
cannot help thinking thal there is no 
such feeling in nature. 

In my search after Conscience, 1 
began with Statesmen; 1 could find 
nothing like it among them; one said 
he had heard of it, and another said, 
that, upon the faith of vulgar report, 
he had often ventured to mention 
Conscience in his speeches as a thing 
he possessed ; but God knows, added 
he, I had no more Conscience at that 
time than cash; but my constituents 
and the Publick, poor fyols! gave me 
credit for both. 

Another great man wanted to do a 
little actiou,—Conscience put itself 
in his way; he could not pass, he 
tried the right side, that would not 
do, though he might have passed if 
he chose; for it is always safe to keep 
by the right side of Conscience, in all 
cases where it hasa right side. He 
tried on the deft side,—that would 
not do; Conscience baffled all his en- 
deavours. What to do he knew not. 

At length he made a balloon of his 
Speeches, and got over Conscience ; 
but Conscience still pursues him, and 
swears by the L—d, that she will 
come up with him. 

I once thought that Conscience was 
to be found among the Members in 

the 
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the Minority side of the House; but 
I seon found that they had ne more 
than the others, and that what | took 
for Conscience was a kind of fixture 
peculiar to that side of the House, 
aud which no one ever brought with 
him to the other side, Like the house 
in Downing-street, it served any pos- 
sessor equally. 

I next went among the Merchants, 
but | could not find much Conscience ; 
indeed, they did not pretend much to 
it: aod when I went to those great 
houses which lately have failed, I 
found they had never dealt in that 
commodity. 

1 went to the Brokers, but the noise 
was sv great concerning Bonds, Bills, 
and Long Annuities, that I was glad 
to retire; the many sounds of ten and 
fifteen per cent. convinced me that 
my labour would have been in vain, 
had I staid. 

Asfor the Lawyers, [ must do them 
the justice to say that they were in- 
genuous enough to confess that they 
found many inconveniences result 
from attending to Conscience; and 
after this fair confession, it would 
have been unfair to ask any further 
questions. 

The Bench of Right Reverends 
had got it among them, but they 
were plaguily tenacious; some of 
them, however, showed a great por- 
tion of it. 

I next met with a certain Alder- 
man, and asked him where | could 
find Conscience? “* Why,” said he, * 1 
am at a loss to tell; for | have driven 
bargains, built houses, married a 
wife, begot children, devoured turtle, 
and made a fortune without Con- 
science ; and [ don’t think I shall give 
myself much trouble about it now.” 

This answer silenced me. But still 
there is such a thing as Conscience, if 
one could but find it out and keep it. 


Yours, &c. W.R. 
I 
Mr. Urnsan, Manchester, June 20. 


LAGIARISM is often imputed to 

Authors upon no very reasonable 
foundation. In the instances annex- 
ed, though almost verbally the same, 
there is much against a charge of this 
kind. Indeed, Sir, without attempt- 
ing to investigate the origin and ex- 
tent of ideas, it. may, perhaps, be 
questioned, whether it is not rather 
to the different colouring that genius 
imparts, than to the actual novelty of 


Conscience, a scarce Article—On Plagiarism. 
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a subject, that we are indebted for 
amusement and instruction. It is 
useless to expect, that an age unpre- 
cedented for the variety and extent 
of its pvetical productions, and in 
which the art has been carried to cun- 
summate perfection, should originate 
much io addition to the accepted in- 
struments and materials that have 
been handed down by successive ge. 
nerations. He that is true to Nature, 
has ever been accounted the best 
Poet; and whilst Nature’s garment 
remains the same, he can have but 
the same objects which others have 
enjoyed before him. Hills and dales, 
woods and rocks, fountains and rivers, 
suggest to each the same landscape ; 
although true talent will create the 
charm of novelty, by the truth and 
superior brilliancy of its touches. Io 
the formation of an Epic Poem too, 
an insight into human nature, and the 
springs of human action, and a power 
of developing the passions, and tracing 
the influence of those passions upon 
the great events of life, have ever 
been, as they will still continue to be, 
the principal resources. With some 
truth, perhaps, it may be asserted, 
that the advanced Science of our times 
will enable a Poet to delineate more 
forcibly and accurately the spring and 
tempest of the passions, and to ex- 
plore more surely the recesses of the 
mind: but in these qualifications, the 
great Poets of antiquity show little 
or no deficiency; at all events they 
have rendered this knowledge subser- 
vient to the design of promoting the 
interest, happiness, and improvement, 
of their fellow creatures, and have 
left to their successors the enviable 
task of exposing the frailty of man, 
by pourtraying the worst and most 
licentious passious that agitate his 
nature. I have been led, rather un- 
intentionally, to these observations ; 
my object being particularly to show, 
by the subjoined quotations, to what 
different subjects the same metaphor 
may be applied, without violating 
the propriety of either. The one, as 
the lorn exclamation of a fond though 
despairing lover; the latter, as the 
emphatic and thrilling conclusion to 
an appeal, not excelled in majestic 
solemnity of detail, and round full- 
ness of expression, by any passage 

with which I am acquainted : 
“ O flamme toujours durable et toujours 
désespéiée! semblable aux lampes sépul- 
chrales, 























chrales, gvi communiquent a des urnes une 
chaleur inutile, et qui ne brilent gue pour 
éclairer les morts.”—Lettre @’ Héloise ; tra- 
duite de l’Anglois de M. Pope. 

oe I'll ask no more! 
Sullen, like lamps in sepulchres, your shine 
Illumines but yourselves !””—Blair’s Grave. 





Yours, &c. Ww. 
—_—_——_— 
Mr. Ursan, June 20. 


tly following curious original 
Document was written on a fly 
leaf of a cupy of the Calves’ Head 
Club in my possession, It is in the 
hand-writing of the Hon. Archibald 
Campbell, whose property the book 
ouce was, and is a correct transcript: 
** A true Bill of Fare for the Calves Head 


Feast, 1710, £.s. d. 
For Bread, Beer, and Ale.,.........3 10 0 
For fifty Calves Heads ......0.+.+++ 505 0 


For Bacon, .....rccccccesecesseeeeseeel 10 0 
For 6 Chickens and 2 Capons......1 00 0 
For three joints of Veall........... 018 0 
For Butter and Flower.............0 15 0 
For Oranges, Lemmons, Vinegar, 

ANd Spices........0.seseersecee-seeeeel OO O 
For Anchovies, Capers, and Sam- 

PUTS ccsccccriccccsccccsiccscsccccovses® OF © 
For Oysters and Sausages,.........0 15 0 
For Sorril, Sage, Parsley, Sweet 

Herbs, and Onions ...............0 05 0 
For the use of Pewter and Lionen! 00 


a 
—J 


For Firing in the Kitchen...........0 15- 0 
For Firing in the Parlour ..........0 3 0 
For Boat Hire and Porterage......0 05 0 
For Cook’s wages........e.ssesecseses 015 0 
For Garnishing and Strewing......0 05 0 

£18 08 0 


“That a sett of men were wicked 
enough to meet and feast according to 
this Bill of Fare in the year of our Lord 
1710. And that this was truly the Bill 
of their eatables, besides drink, was at- 
tested to me by one of bonour and reputa- 
thon, and in a considerable publick post, 
who had the Bill at first hand. 

** This I do attest, 
A, Camrsett, London, 1711." 
Yours, &c. J. G. Barvace. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, Worcester, June 3. 
APPENING some time since to 
purchase a small Volume of 
Latin Epigrams, by Joannes Audoe- 
nus, and never having met with the 
name before, I take this opportunity 
of soliciting some information re- 
specting him, through the medium of 
your widely-circulated Miscellany. 
The title-page runs thus: “ Epigram- 
matum Jvauvis Audoeni Cambro-Bri- 
tanni Oxoniensis. Editio nova, libello 
duodecimo auctivr. Quibus accesse- 
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runt in fine elegantiss. nonpulla recén- 
tioris cujusdam Poete Epigrawmata. 
Londioi. Ex officind Joannis Red- 
mayne. m.pc.Lxxvi.” In the recom- 
mendatory Epigrams prefixed to the 
Work, he is also called Oenus, from 
which I conjecture that his name 
might be Owen*. The subjoined 
Epigrams, selected at random, may 
serve as specimens of the merits of 
the Author: 

4d Joannem Hoskins, J. C.—De suo libro. 
Hic liber est mundus ; homines suut, Hos- 

kine, versi ; 

Iuvenies paucos hic, ut in orbe, bonos, 
Epitome Historiarum sui Temporis. 
Ad Marianum. 

Pejores patribus sumus, ut majoribus illi : 

In vitium faciles nam, Mariane, sumus, 
Natio si nobis fuerit quoque postera pejor, 
Pejus erit nustr4 posteritate nihil, 
Anagramma salutare. 
Opéo tibi multam, nullam tibi poto salutem, 
Est potior pota sicca salute salus.”’ 
Yours, &c. Vi1IGORNIENSIB, 
Copy of a Letter from Tuos. Mirus 
to Gronce Ear or Satop, in the 
Duke of Norfotk’s ** Collections, by 
N. Johnson.” 
“ Y duty humbly remembered 
M to your Bencanthte Lordship 
for the interest 1 know your Lordship 
had in the affection and service of my 
good uncle Somerset t in his life-time. 
1 thought it my part and duty, for 
the care of his poor wife t and children, 
which he hath cast upon me, and for 
the ease of my owa mind in the losse 
of so special a friend, to wish that 
those things, which to their relief he 
hath left behind him, might light 
into the hands of such as himself did 
more than ordinarily reverence and 
love. To which pe | so oft as | do 
bethink myself of the disposing his 
travels in matters of learning, so 
painfully followed for the benefit of 
the wah publick, that the dispersing 
of them into private men’s hands might 
not defraud him of his due praise in 
time to come, nor prejudice the bet- 
ter sort of this kingdom ; 1 have de- 





* This conjecture is correct. “Owen's 
Epigrams” are not uncommon.—F prt. 

+ Robt. Glover, esq. Somerset Herald, 
died April 14, 1588, aged 45. Lord Bur- 
leigh purchased his M3S.—See Noble's 
College of Arms, p. 180. 

t He marri-d Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Flower, esq. Norroy. 

sir’d 








sir’d that some special person might 
be owner of them all together, and 
reac Lordship, for special respects 
before the rest. The Officers of Arms 
do freely confess, that upon disposing 
of his books depends the wellfare and 
ruin, or discredit, of their office ; and 
thereupon made shew of a will and 
forwardness to become humble suit- 
ors, that her Majesty, by rewarding 
the widow and her five children, 
wou'd be pleas'’d to take all his tra- 
vails and Coilections into her hands. 
But finding that neither they wou'd 
he able to effect so good a work, vor 
the widow and children’s case and 
poverty wou'd abide so lung a time 
of attendance, having spent four 
months, and nothing likely to be ob- 
tain’d by them, I was glad that, by 
Mr. Lascelis’s means, your Lordship 
had put on a mind to take them into 
your own hands, and therefore have 
persuaded my aunt to continue them 
still in close custody "till your Lord- 
ship’s resolution were fully heard and 
known, and that the rather, for Mr. 
Hercy, by your Lordship’s discretion 
and commandment, haviug seen them, 
said he had writ to your Lordship 
concerning them. My aunt has al- 
ready departed the City to her father 
in the country, to recreate herself 
with her friends, as 1 myself mean to 
do after a few days, leaving in the 
mean lime the studies fast luck’d and 
surely seal’d; so that ’till Michael- 
mas, the books, with all other monu- 
ments of my uncle's travails, will be 
at your Lordship’s commandment, 
and them to be dispos’d as I shall 
hear your Lordship's pleasure. Mr. 
Clarencieux * bore my aunt io hand, 
that the gift from her Majesty in re- 
compence for the books shou'd be 
worth 1000 marks at the least; but I 
wish your Lordship had them at 1004. 
by year, or 50j. to ber and her chil- 
dren, by some hease or otherwise, &c. 
1 find he took special travail in set- 
ting down the state of the office of 
Arms, what every one of them in 
their several offices in truth ought to 
be, according to the several Charters 
of the Princes of the realm: All 
done with so singular a method and 
order, with such sincerity of the 
truth, warranted with so strong mat- 
ter aod arguments, as are past all 
controllment, which work I especially 
wish may fall into your Lordship’s 





* Robeit Covke, esq, 
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hands, with the rest, for your direc- 
tion in the reformation of so unruly 
and confused a society, when your 
Lordship shall be pleased to have the 
same in hand, &c. 
“Your honourable Lordship’s, to be 
commanded as your servant, 
Tuomas Miutst. 
** London, 15 July 1588.” 
ALLEGORIES. 
UMAN thoughts are like the 
Planetary System, where many 
are fixed, and many wander, and 
many continue for ever unintelligible; 
or rather like meteors, which gene- 
rally lose their substance with their 
lustre. 

1. The understanding is like the 
Suv, which gives light and life to the 
whole intéliectual world; but the me- 
mory regarding those things only that 
are past, is like the Moon, which isnew 
and full, and has her wane by turns, 

2. The world is a sea; and life and 
death are its ebbing and flowing. 
Wars are the storms which agitate 
and toss it into fury and faction. The 
tongue of its enraged inhabitants are 
then as the noise of many waters. 
Peace is the calm which succeeds the 
tempest, and hushes the billows of 
interest and passion to rest. Pros- 
perity is the Sun whose beams pro- 
duce plenty and comfort. Adversity 
is a portentous cloud impregoated 
with discontent, and often bursts ina 
torrent of desolation and distraction. 

3. Wit is like a lily; the one is as 
pleasing to the ear as the other is to 
the eye. Wit naturally fades, and if 
timely gathered soon withers and dies. 

4. On the Tower of Ambition hangs 
the dial of Industry, where the Sun 
of good fortune marks the time and 
progress of Friendship on the figure 
of Ambition. 

5. Every man may learn the ele- 
ments of Geography, which is the 
noblest science in the world, from an 
altention to the temperature of his 
own mind. Melancholy is the North 
Pole—Envy the South Pole—Choler 
the Torrid Zone—Ambition the Zo- 
diack— Joy the Ecliptic Line—Justice 
theEquinoxial—Prudence and Tem pe- 
rance the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
—Patience and Fortune the Tropics. 

6. Every little fly, and every little 


+ See Account of T. Mills in Noble, 
p. 18]. 
pebble, 
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pebble, aud every little flower, are 
tutors in the great school of Nature, 
to instruct the mind and better the 
heart., The four elements are the 
four volumes in which all her works 
are written. 

1. They who take self-love for their 
guide, ride in the paths of partiality, 
on the horse of adulation, to the judge 
of falsehood; but he who prefers the 
mandate of reason, rides in the way 
of probability on the courser of pru- 
dence. His journey will then be as 
pleasing as the object of it, which is 
truth, shall be sure. 

8. Human destiny is a nut, of which 
life is the shell, and reputation the 
kernel. Crack it gently, and you en- 
joy its whole value entire and at once, 
But open it roughly, and ten to one 
you break the shell or bruise the ker- 
nel, or reduce the whole into a use- 
less compound. 

9. Prudence through the ground of 
misery cuts a river of patience, where 
the mind swims ia boats of tranquil- 
lity along the streams of life, until 
she arrives at the haven of death, 
where all streams meet. 

10. Spite creeps like a snake out 
of the hedge of deceit or the sand- 
bed of hypocrisy, and having fer- 
mented its venom by basking in the 
sun of prosperity, aims the most 
deadly wound at the fairest fame. 

li. The Mind is a garden where 
all seeds are sowu—Prosperities are 
fine painted tulipsp—Innocency, white 
lilies—T he Virtues, sweet gilli-flowers, 
roses, violets, and primroses—Learn- 
ing, savoury herbage—A ffliction rue, 
wormwood, and rhubarb—Pride, Am- 
bition, Extortion, night-shade and 
hellebore — Stupidity, poppy — Sloth 
and Ignorance, briars and thistles. 

12. Justice should be a man's Go- 
vernor — Prudence his Counsellor— 
Temperance his Friend — Fortitude 
his Champion—H ope his Food—Cha- 
rity his House—Faith and Sincerity 
his Porter — Wit his Companion — 
Love his Bedfellow — Patience his 
Mistress — Reason his Secretary — 
Judgment his Steward. 

oe 
An Account of what Titles of Ho- 
nour have been conferred upon 
the following Kings and Princes 
of the Royal Family, from the 
lime of King Henry III. to that 

of William III, ; viz. 
ICHARD, second son of King 
Joho, was iu the 9th year of 
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the reign of his elder brother, Reg 
Henry the Third, created Earl 
Poictiers and Cornwall, and was 
afterwards, scil. anno 1256, elected 
King of the Romans, 

Evmunp, surnamed Crouchback, 
second son of King Henry the Third, 
was in the 49th year of his father’s 
reign created Earl of Leicester, and 
was at the same time made Steward 
of England; after which, in the 5ist 
of King Henry the Third, he ob- 
tained a grant of the Earldom of 
Lancaster. 

Tuomas, surnamed of Brotherton, 
fifth son by birth, but second son 
surviving, of King Edward the First, 
was, by charter dated the 16th of 
December, 1312, in the sixth year 
of the reign of King Edward the Se- 
cond, his half-brother, created Earl 
of Norfolk, and was afterwards made 
Marshal of England. 

Epmunp, surnamed of Woodstock, 
sixth son by birth, but third son sur- 
viviog, of the said King Edward the 
First, was created. Earl of Kent, 7 
cincturam Gladii, &c. by King Ed- 
ward the Second, his half-brother, 
on the 28th of July 1321, anno I5-. 
Edward II. 

Joun, surnamed of Eltham, second 
son of King Edward the Second, was 
created Earl of Cornwall in Parlia- 
ment, anno 1328, in the second year 
of the reign of his elder brother, 
King Edward the Third.’ 

Epwarp, eldest son of King Edward 
the Third, was made Earl of Chester, 
anno 7 Edw. Ill. and in 11 Edw. ill. 
was created Duke of Cornwall per 
cincturam Gladii, which was the first 

recedent of creating a Duke in Eng- 
and, and in 17 Edw. III. he was cre- 
ated Prince of Wales in Parliament 
by investing him with a Coronet, a 
Gold Ring, and a Silver Rod. 

Ricuakp, surnamed of Bourdeaux, 
only surviving son of the said Prince 
Edward, was anno 46 Edw. III. made 
Custos of the Kingdom during the 
absence of his grandfather beyond 
sea, and was then stiled Ricardus 
filius primogenitus Edwardi Princi- 
pis Aquitanie et Walliw; but opon 
the decease of his father, he was first 
created Earl of Chester, and soon 
after succeeded him in the Principa- 
lity of Wales and Dukedom of Corn- 
wall. This Richard succeeded his 

randfather, by the name of King 

ichard the Second. 

LionEL, surnamed of a 

thir 
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third son of King Edward the Third, 
was in right of Elizabeth de Burgh 
his wife, created Earl of Ulster, in 
Ireland, anno 29 Edw. III. And in 
the 36th year of the said King, was 
created Duke of Clarence ia Parlia- 
ment. 

Joun, surnamed of Gaunt, fourth 
son of King Edward the Third, was 
in his infancy created Earl of Rich- 
mond, by charter, dated the 20th of 
September 1342, anno 16 Edw. IIL 
in the 36th year of the said King. 
He had the Dukedom of Lancaster 
granted to him in- Parliameat, and 
the next year had summons to Par- 
liament by that title. 

Henry, surnamed of Bolingbroke, 
only son of John Duke of Lancaster, 
was in the 9th year of King Richard 
the Second, made Earl of Derby ; and 
on the 29th of Sept. 1397, in the 2ist 
of the said King, he was further 
advanced to the title of Duke of 
Hereford ; and was afterwards King 
of England, by the name of King 
Henry the Fourth. 

Epmonp, surnamed of Langley, 
fifth son of King Edward the Third, 
had a grant of the Earldom of Cam- 
bridge, dated 13 Nov. anno 36 Edw, 
Ill. and by patent dated 6 Aug. anno 
1385, 9 Ric. II. he was created Duke 
of York. 

Epwarp, of York, eldest son of 
the aforesaid Edmond Duke of York, 
was, on the 25th of February, anno 
13 Ric. II. created Earl of Rutland, 
and on the 29th of September, in the 
2ist year of the said King, he was 
further advanced to the title of Duke 
of Albemarle. 

Ricuarp, of York, surnamed of 
Coningsburgh, second son of the 
aforesaid Edmund of Langley, Duke 
of York, was created Earl of Cam- 
bridge in Parliament, anno 2 Hen. V. 

Tuomas, of Woodstock, youngest 
son of King Edward the Third, was 
created Earl of Buckingham, anno 1 
Ric. I]. and was afterwards advanced 
to the dignity of Duke of Glou- 
cester, by patent, dated the 6th of 
August, in the 9th year of the said 
King’s reign. 

Henry, surnamed of Monmouth, 
eldest son of Henry of Lancaster, 
Duke of Hereford, was soon after 
his father’s coming to the Crown, 
by the name of King moors the 
Fourth, created Prince of Wales, 


Duke of Cornwall, and Ear] of Ches- 
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ter. He had also the title of Duke 
of Aquitain, and succeeded his father, 
by the name of King Heary the Fifth. 

Tuomas, of Lancaster, Duke of 
Clarence, second son of King Henr 
the Fourth, was created Bail of Al- 
bemarle and Duke of Clarence,. by 
patent, dated 9 July, 1412, anno 13 
Hen. IV. 

Joun, of Lancaster, Duke of Bed- 
ford, third son of Henry the Fourth, 
was on 16 May, anno 2 Hen. V. cre- 
ated Earl of Kendzl, and Duke of 
Bedford for life only, but afterwards, 
upon surrender of those letters pa- 
tent, he was created to those ho- 
pours, to him and his heirs males, 
by patent, dated anno 11 Hen. VI. 

Humrurey, of Lancaster, fourth 
son of Henry the Fourth, was cre- 
ated Earl of Pembroke and Duke of 
Gloucester in Parliament on the 16th 
of May, anno 1414, 2 Hen. V. 

Evmonp Tudor, surnamed of Had- 
ham, half-brother. to King Henry the 
Sixth, was created Earl of Richmond 
per cincturam Gladii, &c. and to have 

lace in Parliament next after Dukes 
y patent, dated anno 1452, 31 Hen. 
VI. 

Jasrer Tudor, surnamed of Hat- 
field, another half-brother of Ki 
Henry the Sixth, was three severa 
times created Earl of Pembroke, and 
also in the first year of Henry the 
Seventh created Duke of Bedford. 

Epwarp, of Lancaster, Duke of 
Cornwall, only son of King Henry the 
Sixth, was created Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester by patent, dated 
the 5th of March, anno 32 Hen. VI. 

Georce, of York, sixth son of 
Richard Duke of York, and brother 
of King Edward the Fourth, was 
created Duke of Clarence w Parlia- 
ment, anno 1461, 1 Edw. LV. 

Ricuarp, of York, youngest son 
of the aforesaid Richard Duke of 
York, and brother of King Edward 
the Fourth, was in } Edw. LV. anno 
1461, created Duke of Gloucester. 
He was afterwards King of England, 
by the name of King Richard the 
Third. 

Epwarp, of York, eldest son of 
King Edward the Fourth, was, on the 
26th of July, 1471, anno 11 Edw. IV. 
created Prince of Wales, and in 15 
Edw. 1V. was stiled Duke of Corn- 
wall, and Earl of Chester. In the 17th 
of Edward the Fourth, the King con- 
ferred on him the title of Earl of Sa- 
lisbury, 
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lisbury, and upon the 8th of July, ia 
the 19th year of his reign, the titles 
of Earl of March and Pembroke. 

Ricnarp, of York, surnamed of 
Shrewsbury, second son of King Ed- 
ward the Fourth, was, on the 28th 
of May, 1474, anno 14 Edw. IV. cre- 
ated Duke of York; in the 16th of 
Edward the Fourth he was created 
Earl of Nottingham ; and on the Tth 
of February, the same year, this 
Prince was also created Duke of Nor- 
folk, and Earl Warren. 

Georae, of York, third son of 
King Edward the Fourth, was cre- 
ated (while very young) Duke of 
Bedford, but died in his infancy soon 
after. 

Epwarp, of York, only son of 
King Richard the Third, was in 17 
Edw. 1V. (being then not four years 
old) created Earl of Salisbury, and 
ia 1 Ric. IIL. (his father) he was 
created Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester. 

Arrnaur, Duke of Cornwall, eldest 
soa of King Henry the Seventh, was 
on the Ist of October, 1489, anno 5 
Hen. VII. created Prince of Wales, 
and Earl of Chester. 

Hewry, second son of King Henry 
the Seventh, was, on the 3ist of Oc- 
tober, anno 10 Hen. VII. created 
Duke of York, in Parliament, and 
after the death of his brother, Prince 
Arthur (being then twelve years old) 
he was created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester, and succeeded his 
father by the name of King Henry 
the Eighth. 

Epmonp, third and youngest son 
of King Henry the Seventh, was cre- 
ated Duke of Somerset in his infancy, 
and died soon after. 

Eowarp, Duke of Cornwall, only 
surviving son of King Henry VIII. 
was never created Prince of Wales, 
the King his father dying just when 
all things were prepared for his cre- 
ation, so that instead of a principa- 
lity, he succeeded to the Crown by 
the name of King Edward the Sixth. 

Henry Freperick, of Great Bri- 
tain, eldest son of King James the 
First, was on the 30th of May, 1610, 
anno 8 Jac. I. created Prince of 
Wales. 

Cuarces, second son surviving of 
King James the First, was in the se- 
cond year of his age (before his ar- 
rival in England) anno 1601, created 
Duke of Albany, Marquis of Ormond, 


Earl of Ross, and Lord Ardmannoch ; 
and on the 8th of January, 1604, he 
was created Duke of York, at White- 
hall, with public solemnity, at whose 
creation the King made 25 Knights 
of the Bath. This Prince, after the 
death of his elder brother, Prince 
Henry, was, anno 1616, created Prince 
of Wales, Earl of Chester, and Flint, 
and succeeded his father by the name 
of King Charles the First. 

Cuarces, of Great Britain, eldest 
son of King Charles the First, was, 
in the year 1638, by order, not cre- 
ation, called Prince of Wales, and 
had the whole profits of that princi- 
pality, &c. and the Earldom of Ches- 
ter granted to him. He succeeded 
his father by the name of King Charles 
the Second. 

James, of Great Britain, second 
son of King Charles the First, was 
born at St. James’s, the 14th of Oct. 
1633, and forthwith proclaimed at 
the Court Gates, Duke of York, into 
which title he was afterwards created 
by patent, dated at Oxford 27 Jan. 
anno 1643, 19 Car. I.; and by other 
letters patents, 10 May, anno 11 
Car. Il. he was created Earl of Ul- 
ster, in Ireland, and succeeded his 
said brother, King Charles, by the 
name of King James the Second. 

Henry, of Great Britain, third son 
of King Charles the First, was by let- 
ters patent, bearing date the 13th of 
May, 1659, anno 11 Car. II. created 
Duke of Gloucester, and Earl of Cam- 
bridge. 

Cuartes, of York, eldest son of 
James Duke of York, was declared 
Duke of Cambridge, but deceasing 
under seven months old, it prevented 
the passing of a patent, which was 
to have created him Earl and Duke 
of Cambridge. 

James, of York,second son of James 
Duke of York, was created Baron of 
Dauntsey, and Earl and Duke of Cam- 
bridge by patent, 23 August 1664, 
anno 16 Car. II. 

Charles of York, third son of James 
Duke of York, was called Duke of 
Kendal, but dying under a year old, 
had no letters patent passed for that 
title. 

Evcar, of York, fourth son of 
James Duke of York, was called 
Duke of Cambridge, but deceased 
very young, before he was created 
into that title. 

Cuarces, of York, son of James 

Duke 
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Duke of York, by his second wife, 
was called Duke of Cambridge, but 
died very young, before creation. 

Witiam, son of the Princess Aone, 
by Prince George of Denmark, was 
at the time of his baptism, scél. 27 
July, 1689, declared by his Ma- 
jesty King William the Third, Duke 
of Gloucester, but for want of crea- 
tion into that dignity, when the said 
Prince was elected into the most no- 
ble Order of the Garter, the Sove- 
reign directed the Register of the 
said order to enter his said dear Ne- 
phew in the Register by the afore- 
said name of William, son to the 
Princess Anve by Prince George of 
Denmark, and to instal him by that 
name, after which the Prince died 
without apy creation. 

EE 
A Srectat ProvipENCE OVER 
Nations. 

ler subjects of a general and par- 

ticular Providence have been so 
frequently discussed, that in the fol- 
Jowing observations | shall take for 
granted the admission of them; for 
to me they appear to be fully proved 
by Nature and Revelation. It may 
be therefore established, that there 
is, lst. a general Providence, or rule 
over the whole grand system of Na- 
ture: —2nd. a particular Providence 
superintending individuals :—and 3d. 
a special or National Providence go- 
verning the public measures and du- 
rations of kingdoms and people. The 
universal order in creation, the mi- 
raculous interpositions also stated in 
Holy Scripture, the process of moral 
duty, prayer, and redemption, are am- 
ple evidence of them both; they are 
the strong testimonies that the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth! But what 
I wish to consider is, the case of King- 
doms and Societies of Mankind, which 
** rise and fail, flourish and decay,” as 
purely subluvary, without any pros- 
pect of future judgment. 

The whole history of the progress 
of mankind, from their earliest state 
to maturity, associated for mutual 
support and benefit, exemplifies the 
Creator's benevolent design, that the 
human mind should be constituted for 
the social participation of its powers; 
that each individual being brought 
into life, not for himself alone, but 
for the good of his fellow-creatures, 
as well as himself, should bring into 
the common stock the whole of his 
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capacities, mental and bodily, both 
the ingenuity of his mind and the 
physical strength of his body, to- 
wards the union and efficiency of the 
common bond by which society is 
compacted; sv that not any indivi- 
dual, whatsoever be his acquired sta- 
tion, should be justly able to say te 
another, **I have no need of thee.” 
Upon this basis, were it always ob- 
served, disunion and anarchy would 
be entirely excluded; the superstruc- 
ture would rest upon so firm a foun- 


_ dation as that an untainted fellowship 


would at all times prevail. But the 
essence of all such association is sub- 
lunary, and therefore transient ; its 
individuals remain accountable for 
the deeds done in the body, but the 
kingdom, although fitly united, must, 
like every other human constitution, 
and the vegetable kingdom also, take 
its destined course to prosperity, and 
thence to its decline and fall; and, 
as in the case of the four great king- 
doms of the world, be no more seen. 
T hese have, notwithstanding, a con- 
siderable interest in the wise dispen- 
sations of Providence; for each of 
them are abstracts of the whole race 
of mankind. The raising the whole of 
any community to prosperous for: 
tune, affects and circulates its bene- 
fits, not only through the veins of all 
its people, but also through the rest 
of the world, for it thereby becomes 
an important engine in the hands of 
Providence of effecting the great 
purposes of the social union of maa, 
and diffuses the benefits which it has 
acquired by its united valour or in- 
genuity, or the wisdom of its govern- 
ment. These, likewise, are the means 
of propagating through all the ranks 
of civilized life, the blessings of Li- 
berty, Justice, and Religion, without 
which no state can exist; and it ex- 
tends through all the uncivilized and 
darkened regions of savage ignorance 
the influence and example which stirs 
them to seek and to learn the supe- 
rior advantages of becoming useful 
to each other, and thus, by civiliza- 
tion, to know and to adore the Lord 
of Creation! An overruling Provi- 
dence of the affairs of Nations is here 
most apparent; England now the 
envy of the greatest kingdoms of the 
world, was once in darkness and. Pa- 
ganism; England, which once stood 
alone in the ranks of Europe, and 
even then performed her wonders, 
now 
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now united with her two sister king- 
doms, gives the word im battle, and 
the law in peace! She could not have 
acquired this lofty pre-eminence by 
ber own efforts; she had ever too 
much reverence to boast that it was 
by her own arm that she had attain- 

her victories; but, in the language 
of Nelson, it was by the rule and in- 
terposition of Almighty God! Con- 
scious, that of ourselves we can do no- 
thing, we have duteously acknow- 
ledged that we are subject to his di- 
rection. 

Kingdoms and bodies politic can, 
says the learned and Rev. Dr. Foster, 
only be rewarded or punished as such 
in the present life. Every particular 
person in the community is, indeed, 
accountable to God, not only for 
his more private conduct, but for his 
behaviour as a member of the com- 
munity ; and yet, there are wise rea- 
sons why Providence should distin- 
guish public communities in the pre- 
sent world; all which reasons are in- 
cluded in this one, the good of society. 
For the happiness of societies, as such, 
being only present good, they are to 
be considered in a quite different light 
from the several members in their 
private capacity; and therefore God 
may render to these singly, according 
to every man’s work hereafter, and 
yet it may be necessary, to preserve 
the external orderand happiness of 
the world, to give them, in the main, 

-equal retribution, as collective bo- 
dies here. Besides, God has given 
laws to nations, without which they 
could not subsist, nor their mutual 
interests be rightly adjusted; and 
laws, without the sanction of reward 
and punishment, are absolutely inef- 
fectual to promote the ends of Go- 
vernment, From all which, we may 
with the greatest probability con- 
clude, that national and political 
events are under a peculiar influence 
and direction of Providence ;, that 
righteousness is the stated means, as 
by its natural tendency, so by recom- 
mending a civil community to the 
favour of Almighty God, to raise its 
grandeur and establish its prosperity. 

The Holy Scriptures are full of the 
most direct annunciations of God's 
superintendance of nations, for the 
general benefit; for his Kingdom 
ruleth over all, Psalm ciii. 19. That 
he is Governor among the Nations, 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XC, Part I; 
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he encreaseth and destroyeth them, 
he enlargeth them and straiteneth 
them again, Job xii. 23; he doeth 
according to his will in beaven and 
in the earth, in the seas, and in all 
deep places, Psalm cxxxv. 6. This 
is the strong expressive style of Scrip- 
ture, in all which, and in various 
other passages of the same import, 
it only confirms and renders more 
authoritative the sense and voice of 
reason. If we can suppose a com- 
munity, or a family, without his su- 
perintendance, or even when any such 
an one has misused the power which 
he has vouchsafed to it, and served 
other gods, the idolatries of domi- 
nion, the tyranny of uncontrouled 
ambition, the sin of unjust usurpa- 
tion; disorder, weakness, confusion, 
and bloodshed, conscquently follow. 
Violent and uncivilized nations, as 
scourges for intemperance, are sent 
down upon it for its sublunary pu- 
nishmest, and internal commotion 
accelerates its decline and fall! 

And here its fate seems to close— 
dissolved as a Nation, its Constitu- 
tion is subverted—the magnificence 
of its municipal Institutions is melted, 
as in a crucible, and scattered upon 
its arid surface—the influence and 
authority with which it dictated to 
surrounding countries treaties for 
implicit obedience, scarcely find a 
record on the perishing rolls of tran- 
sitory fame—its imperial mandate, 
and its terrific threat, no longer ex: 
cite the dread of the guilty, or the 
reparation of its foes—bher Com- 
merce no longer unfurls her sails— 
the compass of her Navigation is 
broken—and nothing is seen or heaid 
in her once overcrowded citadel, but 
the vexations of mortified pride, 
cloaked in the listless indolence of 
despair! Such is the punishment of 
guilty nations — suffered to decline 
without the visitation of conquest! 
These visitations, if virtue can avert 
evil, may not unnecessarily close the 
career of any community. Glory 
and honour will find their course 
through all the vicissitudes of pub- 
lic welfare ; then, where the strength 
committed to its charge shall have 
been exerted and immortalized by 
the protection of. distress—when en- 
larged knowledge shall have diffused 
its blessings over lands of darkness 
and error—when the Divine essence 

of 
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of revealed religion shall have been 
used to spread its pure and cheering 
rays over the shades of Superstition, 
and to invite [dvlatry from its cruel 
and vain homage, to take shelter un- 
der the banner of eternal peace—then 
shall we find that nation venerable 
for ite antiquity, perpetuated in vi- 
gour and council, great io arts asin 
arms, and at the period when other 
nations shal! by theie destined course 
have shrunk from the light of day, 
be promoted to the glorious designs 
of Providence as its final reward, to 
be the eminent instrument of effect- 
ing, that all the existing Kingdoms 
of the Earth should become the King- 
doms of God and of his Christ. 
Yours, &c. A. H. 
——a 

Mr. Urnay, June 7. 

cs you, or any of your Cor- 

respondents, favour me with 
information respecting the two fol- 
lowing Tracts? 

The first is entitled “‘ The Quarrel 
of the School-Boys at Athens, as lately 
acted at a school near Westminster.” 
London, 1717: and seems to treat of 
a rebellion against the discipline and 
Masters, together with the characters 
of the heads of the schvol at that pe- 
riod. 

«One of these (p. 10) was Captain 
of the Mathematical Form or Class; 
which being the first in the whole 
school, he was by consequence ealled 
Captain General of all the Boys. He 
was of an antient race among the 
Greeks, a sprightly, vigorous youth, 
of wonderful vivacity and spirit; he 
had a gevius for great things, and his 
particular study was in those parts of 
the Mathematics, which relate to the 
Art of War; such as fortifying of 
Towns, encamping of Armies, and 
managing great enterprizes; he had 
obtained such a great character in 
his studies, that it was thought he 
was fit to have led on the greatest 
armies; he had « cool head, and a 
warm heart. He had been furiously 
chastised by the former Schoo! masters 
and Ushers, and they not only expell- 
ed him from the School” (rusticated 
query), “but obliged him to fly out 
of his native city; and all this ill 
usage befel him principally, because 
he very early declared bimself for the 
new Schoolmaster, even from his first 
nomination, and continued immove- 
able to his interest to the last.” 


Westminster School. [xc. 


This person J conjecture to be Ed- 
ward, second son of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny, bart. then Captain of West- 
minster. He was afterwards M.P. for 
West Loo, in Cornwall, 1722, and 
Governor of Jamaica, $738. 

“ Next to him was a youth of 
Northern extract, of antient Gothic 
race, who coming from among the 
Barbarians, had pretended to be ci- 
vilized in the School of Wisdom among 
the Greeks: he was of a fiery dispo- 
sition, and a most impetuous courage, 
as is the known character of those na- 
tions; but wanted temper to manage 
that spirit, which would otherwise 
have been an ornament to him. He 
was ambitious and avaricious, but 
managed both with more policy than 
he did his passion. He had long en- 
vied the Captain of the Mathematic 
Class, and aspired to be Captain Ge- 
neral of all the Sehool; nay, in a 
word, he had upon many occasions 
given to understand, that nothing 
less would content him: after this, 
being of a sprightly temper, and ad- 
dicted much to his pleasures, he lived 
very gay and courtly, and with an 
uncommon art, got himself particu- 
larly into the favour of the Usher, 
by whose support he kept himself 
very well also with the Schoolmaster 
for # great while.” He was subse- 
quently expelled the School. 

Probably Covk Tollett, son to Mr. 
George Tollett, second master; he 
was born in 1699, and became scholar 
of St. Peter’s, 1713, but quitted it be- 
fore 1717, when he might have been 
elected to ove of the Universities. 

“The Schoolmaster had yet a third 
favourite among hisscholars, of whom 
it is needful to say something. He 
was a native of the country, and one 
the Schoolmaster had heard much of, 
though he had no knowledge of him, 
as he had of the other two who came 
over; he was not equal to the other 
two in birth and dignity of family, 
but superior to many in his capaci- 
ties; he had signalized himself by his 
extraordinary conduct, and early ap- 
pearing in the interest of the present 
Schoolmaster, as much as any boy in 
the school, which were invaded dur- 
ing the government of former Schovl- 
masters and Ushers; he had appeared 
very boldly, and indeed had been ill- 
used by them for it; for they had 
him soundly whipped, put into Dunce's 
Hoie, and at last expelled the School ; 

in 
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in a word, they put all the indignity 
possible upon him. When he was 
turned out of the school, he came up 
to the very school-door, and insulted 
them all; and thus he continued to 
behave to the last, till the vacancy 
came, and the new Schvolmaster took 
possession, and then it was his turn. 
The Schoolmaster did not make him 
Captain of the Ordinary Classes, which 
seme think had been a more suitable 
situation for one of his temper, but 
made him head of those selected boys, 
whom he employed for the greatest 
trust, viz. to keep, receive, and direct 
the common cash of theschool.” This 
office was abolished in 1819. 

Jobn Barber, who delivered a La- 
tin oration over the corpse of Dr. 
South, in the College Hall, \716. 

** In the mean time the School was 
a meer Bedlam: books and business 
seemed all laid aside: every mean 
scholar, that had scarce entered into 
the verges of Philosophy, was over 
head and ears in politics, and attach- 
ed to his party. The forms were all 
up in arms against one another; as 
the Heads or Captains guided them, 
they fell into the warmest disputes 
imagiaable; nay, sometimes they were 
so hot that they were ready to throw 
their books at one another's heads. 

“In the very crisis of this feud, 
and just as they were all going mad, 
being, as it may be said, just got out 
of the government of themselves, 
comes the Schoolmaster on shore, 
and making no stay, he went di- 
rectly to the School. He found by 
the noise, there was no room for 
words, persuasions, expositions” (im- 
positions were better suited to the 
case) ** &c. wherefore with an awful 
frown upon his brow, and holding up 
his rod in his hand, he enters the 
school, and being just within the door, 
looked sternly round him, not speak- 
ing a word. The boys no sooner saw 
the master and the rod, but they all 
sat down as quiet and still, as if no- 
thing had happened at all ; not a word 
was spoken, not the least noise heard, 
all was perfectly calm and quiet in a 
moment; the Master went peaceably 
up to his Chair of Instruction, and 
laid down his rod; the Scholars fell 
very lovingly to their books, and 
have been very good boys ever since.” 

Dr. Freind was then Head-Master 
of Westminster : quere, whether ason 
of his was Usher there? as it appears 
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(p. 6.) that “ he made his only son 
Usher of the School.” 

The title of the second Tract runs 
thus, “ The Opera of Il Pensero.o, a 
performance both Vocal and Instru- 
mental, as it is acted with authority 
at the Royal Theatres of Kton and 
Westminster. The principal paris by 
Mr. Twigg-Him, Mr. Monitor, Miss 
Birch, and others,” no date, but not 
conn.-ted with the publication above- 
mentioned, and probably printed 
about 1760, as appears by the “ Vi- 
vat Rex.” 

** This performance has had a longer 
run thao any thing yet exhibited on 
the Stage, as it has always been acted 
for the benefit (though not the enter- 
tainment ) of several juvenile societies. 

“The Rod is a subject both inte- 
resting aod important, if properly 
handled.” 

“To this the greatest men in Church 
and State (if they have honesty enough 
to acknowledge old friends) must al- 
low themselves greatly indebted.” 

The argument is by no means ill- 
written; but the Drama iteelf is a 
blank, probably out of respect to the 
scene supposed to be exhibited, and 
the whole concludes with the follow- 
ing animated lines, set to music by 
Mr. John Hilton: 

“ Birch and green Holly ; 
Birch and green Holly ; 
If thou be’st beaten, boy, 
Thank thine own folly.” 


Any information serving to throw 
light on these curious pamphlets will 
greatly oblige yours, &c. 

W ESTMON ASTERIENSIB. 
i 


Mr. Urspan, May 13. 

i ig object of my present ad- 

dress is to project a new mode 
of Licensing Innkeepers and others, 
whereby the present inequality prac- 
tised in imposing the duty, namely, 
by the rates, might be proceeded on 
with greater advantage to the reve- 
nue, and on a more equitable foot- 
ing to the holders of licences them- 
selves. 

The plan which I would propose is 
this: instead of looking to the rates 
as to the land-mark from whence your 
regulations of the duty are to be 
drawn, a method by enforcing which 
you subject the poor Victualler or 
Jankeeper, who scarcely sells a bot- 
tle of wine per day, to the same _ 
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den (nay, in many cases to a greater) 
than the Proprietor of a Tavern, who 
perhaps retails an 100 doz. in a less 
period of time), a weight which presses 
manifestly much heavier upon the less 
wealthy individual. 1 would make 
the consumption the standard from 
which the tax should be equitably 
measured, and the gauge of the excise 
officer would always be a sure and 
ready guide to the quantity conscimed 
in spirits, Another evil which might 
be avoided in regard more particu- 
larly to liquors, is the loss which the 
poorer members of the fraternity ex- 
yerience from their more wealthy 
loathaets who, having an infinitely 
larger sale, perhaps as one gallon to 
a pipe, and feeling but the same draw- 
back, are enabled to vend their com- 
modity at a much lower price, to the 
utter ruin of their less fortunate com- 
petitors; this unfair gain by monopoly 
might thus be destroyed, as they 
would then be obliged to keep up 
their price to enable them to pay 
their just quota of duty, at the same 
time that they would feel no other in- 
convenience themselves than the loss 
of what might have been gained by 
the unjust practice of monopoly. 
Before I dismiss the subject from 
your notice, Mr. Urban, 1 would di- 
rect your attention to an abuse of 
the Licensing System, in daily, and 
I may almost say open violation at 
houses with which the Metropolis is 
now thronged (excellent institutions 
in their proper bounds) established 
under the specious pretence of coffee- 
houses; but whose more profitable 
branch consists in the private sale of 
liquors, but vended with caution, and 
to them only who have for some time 
frequented the house. Of these cir- 
cumstances I am credibly informed, 
and every disinterested person must 
perceive how replete with ruin such 
institutions (1 meau when thus abused) 
are to the fair trader and the publick 
at large. J. A. G. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Penzance, June 20. 
N digging the burial gronnd of St. 
Burien Charch in this neighbour- 
hood, a few weeks since, the Sexton 
found a Ring, which seems to be very 
antient, and L shall esteem it a faveur 
if some of your Antiquarian Readers 
will give me some information rela- 
tive to the probable date of it. There 
was vo vestige of any coffin near it. 


On. Licensing Innkeepers, Kc.—Curious Ring. 
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The Ring is silver, but so very well 
gilt, that it is only upon accurate 
examination that you perceive that it 
is not gold; the hoop of it is looped, 
and at the juncture of each loop there 
is a rose or some flower; but the 
most remarkable part is the figure of 
an angel, in the place of a seal. In- 
stead of a seal there is an angel with 
spread wings and holding a book or 
tablet or heart in his hands, exactly 
such a figure as we sec placed as an 
ornament at the spring of the arches 
of Gothic roofs: this figure of the 
angel is soldered on to the Ring ina 
very clumsy way: in all other re- 
spects the workmanship is good.—Bu- 
rien was a collegiate church, founded 
by Athelstan. At the Norman Con- 
quest there were secular Canons here, 
and in the reign of Edward I. a Dean 
and three Prebends. We know that 
the ring formed a particular part of 
the form of investiture of Bishops in 
wedding them to their spouse the 
Church. Did Deans or Prebends af- 
fect the same ornament? If any of 
your Readers can give any reasonable 
conjecture of the use, the age, &c. of 
the Ring, which I have described, 
and which I should imagine to have 
belonged to some of the religious 
officers of this antient Deanery, it 

will confer a favour on 

Unus ex Omnipus. 

TT 
Mr. Ursan, June 21. 
HE readiness with which some 
former remarks of mine have 
been received, leads me once more to 
trouble you upon a subject which | 
most earnestly wish may be taken up 
by some abler hand.—I mean, the 
present state of the English Language, 
which, from a variety of causes, is 
becoming so unlike what it once was, 
that, in a few years, it is to be feared 
that Shakspeare and Milton, nay, 
even Dryden and Pope, will need a 
glossary as much as Chaucer, or any 
of the writers of elder time. Nor is 
this change by any means for the bet- 
ter:—the immense influx of words 
derived from the Latin and Greek has 
no other effect than that of puzaling 
the mere reader, and sending him per- 
petually to search his Dictionary for 
the meaning ; and every attempt ata 
foreign style of constraction increases 
the evil: to which we may add that 
both are offences against good taste, 
very displeasing to all who have in 
any 
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any degree studied our earlier and 
best authors. 

It should be considered, Sir, that 
the larger portion of the people of 
this country are, and must be, to a 
certain extent, unlearned; that is to 
say, but little, if at all acquainted 
with the dead languages: yet these 
are the people mainly concerned in 
whatever is written or spoken. These 
are the people addressed from the 
Pulpit ;—ia our Courts of Law, the 
Jury is selected, for the most part, 
from these ; and all books on general 
subjects must be intended for their 

rusal, or the author would rarely 
be a gainer by his er ape 
then, it is folly to cultivate a style 
unintelligible to two-thirds of our 
countrymen. If the spread of secta- 
rianism has been, as many think, ow- 
ing to the discourses of the Clergy 
being above the capacity of the 
greater part of their hearers ; and if, 
as has also been asserted, and once 
been seen, dislike to the government 
of the Church leads to a no less dis- 
taste towards that of the State which 
supports it, what was at first only a 
matter of taste, becomes one of se- 
rious import: but that I leave others 
to consider. My object at present is 
solely to call back the attention of 
my countrymen to the models from 
which they are perhaps insensibly 
deviating ; in order that, as every 
thing seems. now guided by fashion, 
some fashionable author may at last 
be led to set the example of writing 
the good old Anglo-Saxon dialect of 
Shakspeare, Atterbury, and Addison, 
instead of the Greco-Latino-Franco- 
jargon which is now so widely adopt- 
ed, and which is beginning to bar- 
barize our oral as well as our writ- 
ten language. It is evident that 
words newly coined from the Latin 
or Greek can only be used with pro- 
priety by those who understand their 
derivation: but the tradesman and 
the farmer love not to be outdone, 
and delight to show their more deeply 
learned neighbours that they too 
scorn to use a word of one syllable 
when they can command one of three 
or four; and frequently, in their 
eagerness for a high sounding phrase, 
drag these unlucky “ long-tailed 
words” into a sense very wide of 
that which they originally bore ;— 
till, at last, even well-educated people 
yield to common usage; and a fresh 
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barbarism is introduced. : For some 
time when a shopman told us that 
this article was equally as good wilh 
another, we smiled at his bad Eng- 
lish ;—but now, alas, for the decline 
of _ grammar! equally as good 
finds its way into print, and no re- 
viewer enters his protest against it: 
the same thing may be observed of 
several other phrases, which I have 
not room to notice here. 

I know not by what rules the 
writers of that period, which has been 
justly termed our Avugustan age, 
formed their style; but | am much 
inclined to think that by carefully re- 
jecting every word of foreign deriva- 
tion, where there was an English one 
which would answer the purpose as 
well, much would be done towards 
attaining the easy grace of those au- 
thors. In Mr. Turner's History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, towards the end of 
vol. Il. there is a short analysis of 
the style of many of our most ad- 
mired writers; which clearly shows 
how large a proportion of our old 
mother dialect finds its place in the 
language of Addison, Swift, and 
others, whose purity of diction has 
been’ generally acknowledged. Let 
the same mode of analysis be pur- 
sued with our modern writers, and 
it will be found that the words of 
Latin and Greek derivation are 
trebled, and in some instances, quad- 
rupled; but has our language been 
benefited by this? The universal 
voice which calls that our Augustan 
age, must be allowed to give a con- 
trary decision, and justify my first 
assertion that good taste and good 
English are alike violated by this 
needless introduction of foreign terms. 

I have accused the Reviewers of 
being remiss in suffering barbarisms 
to pass them unnoticed: the follow- 
ing passages from a work * mention- 
ed with considerable praise in the 
Monthly Review for March, may 
serve to show that this accusation is 
not ill founded : 

“Superstition, racked by her own men- 
tal terrors, and hurling around her the 
fire- brands of bigoted zeal, and savage 
intolerance, derives her strength from 
views of the Divine nature, partial and ob- 
scure. Civil-tyranoy, whether arrayed 
in the imperial purple, or waving the ban- 
ners of popular power, owes its origin 
chiefly to the blind passions,”’ &c. 
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“ In minds owing obedience to the au- 
thority of Revelation, when we see notions 
prevail, mystical, enthusiastic, most discor- 
dant from those truths,” &c. 

I must not quote at length, but am 
of opinion that the Reviewer betrays 
his duty who quotes these and the 
like passages from what he calls an 
eloquent and interesting Discourse, 
without entering his protest against 
the bad taste displayed by the reve- 
rend author. Can the English inde- 
clinable adjective ever be thus re- 
moved from its natural position and 
placed at a distance from its substan- 
tive without making the sentence ob- 
scure, and spoiling the easy and grace- 
ful flow of the words? The cumbrous 
yet tinsel ornaments, and the inverted 
order of the above quotations, offer 
in style as complete a contrast to 
what is genuine pulpit oratory, as 
the tricks of a rope-dancer would be 
to the grave appearance of the divine. 
How would Atterbury or Sherlock 
(I mean the Bishop) have sighed for 
the taste of the age, which could call 
this bustle of “ imperial purple” and 
** popular banners” eloquence!—Nay, 
I am convinced that if Dr. Maltby 
would turn to the elegant and im- 
pressive discourses of these adwirable 
writers, where every epithet is so 
appropriately placed, that it could 
not be removed without injuring the 
seuse,—if, I say, he would be per- 
suaded to study these writers with at- 
tention, he would himself laugh at 
the commendations of his critick. 
But how should those who have them- 
selves yielded to the torrent, drag 
others from its vortex? The Re- 
viewers who ought to be the guar- 
dians of the public taste, are but too 
guilty of countenancing, by example, 
the faults they ought to repress. Let 
the Editor of the British Critic con- 
sider for a moment whether “* corru- 
gation of the forehead” has any rea- 
sonable plea to be preferred before 
knitting the brows ; or whether finesse, 
destitution, fecundity, vacillating (1 
quote at random from some late 
Number of the British Critic), are 
one whit better, or more expressive 
words than cunning, want, fruitful- 
ness, wavering ; or whether the juxta 
position (crabbed terms must be used 
in speaking of grammar) of the words 
in the following sentence is English : 
.... ** Her veteran soldiers, &c. .. 
are still willing with zeal undiminished, 
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and powers unimpaired, to take the 
post of honour in the ranks of her 
defenders.” Are we to suppose that 
the Critic has unknowingly or wil- 
fully changed the natural arrange- 
ment of the English by thus placing 
the adjective after instead of before 
the substantive? I know not how 
he is to escape the charge of igno- 
rance on the one hand, or bad taste 
on the other. But I pause, aware 
that my Letter will already be 
thought too lopg, where the subject 
is so dry.—I repeat it, Mr. Urban, 
my main wish is to call the attention 
of some abler writer to the points I 
have here slightly touched on ;—but 
till some such one steps forward, 1 
shall feel inclined to repeat my warn- 
ing from time to time, that | may 
not in the eye of the Law be deemed 
accessary to the deed, for standing 
quietly by while the King’s English is 
harbarously murdered. 

I cannot better conclude than with 
the admonition of the elegant and ac- 
complished Scholar who, like the fa- 
bulous deities of old, has chosen to 
veil his diyinity under the Stowmar- 
ket collar-maker’s leather apron. 

‘« Lastly, the common people I beseech— 

Dear people ! 
Preserve with care your noble parts of 

epeech, 

And take it as a maxim to endeavour 
Totalk as your good mothers us’d to teach, 





‘And don’t confound the language of the 
nation 
With long-tail’d words in osify and ation.”’ 


An Occasionat CorREgsPoNnDEnNT. 
ee 

Mr. Urnpan, Chichester, June 17. 
SHOULD not presume to occupy 

a space in your pages, which the 
writings of much abler individuals 
might fill, were it not for the un- 
founded aspersivns cast upon a very 
respectable body of individuals, to 
which I belong, by a Correspondent 
in p. 404, under the signature of “A 
Country Rector.” That the writer 
of the article in question is not a 
Country Rector, I would fain believe, 
trusting that no Rector in the united 
kingdoms can really suppose that 
conscientious Dissenters have no bet- 
ter grounds for dissent than those 
enumerated by this writer; or that 
they are only worthy of being ranked 
among men of minds ‘impure, opinia- 
tive, aud unsubdued.” There is a 
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sense in which the term unsubdued 
will apply to the minds of well-prin- 
cipled Dissenters; they are unsubdued 
by the proffered honours which a 
splendid religious establishment holds 
out to her sons; and which many 
grasp at, giving their consciences and 
integrity in exchange. This is not 
the sense, however, in which the 
“Country Rector” uses the words, 
because he associates it with the im- 
pure and opiniative, which epithets 
do not apply to the general body of 
Dissenters, neither do they apply to 
those individuals who have a Society 
in London, formed according to your 
intelligent Correspondent, to promote 
the “holy business of Dissent ;” for 
the individuals who support this So- 
ciety, formed for the protection of 
the rights and interests of Dissenters, 
are mea of the firmest integrity, and 
most uasullied purity. 

That there are restless individuals 
in the country who would dissent 
from every thing good, is readily ad- 
mitted g such persons are to be found 
among all parties; bul these are not 
fair specimens of the class of reli- 
gionists, who are termed Dissenters, 
or those Conformists who have in 
their own extenuation, justifiable rea- 
sons for withdrawment from the Es- 
tablished Church. ‘They may err in 
opinion, but they are not unsound in 
principle. 

It is easy enough for Country Rec- 
tors to say, * the Temple of the Lord 
are we,” and to condemn those who 
join not their body as heretics and 
schismatics; but in return they may 
be charged with lording it over the 
consciences of their fellow creatures, 
and of imposing a yake upon the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, unauthorized by that 
revered Teacher. If this be the case 
with our Country Rectors, aad with 
those who act with them ; those who 
dissent, and not those who conform, 
will in all probability be the greatest 
favourites of the Most High. 

Itis not my inclination to asperse 
Cherchmen; in our Establishment 
are many very excellent characters: 
1 wish your “ Country Rector” had 
observed the same rule, and exempli- 
fied the same spirit; and while he 
endeavoured to vindicate his brethren 
of the Clerical Order, from any ob- 
servations which had been cast upon 
them, had allowed that there might 
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be some integrity << those who 
approved not of an Establishment. 

lostead of giving some trumpery 
anecdote as a specimen of the maxims 
of Dissenters, why did he not, before 
he published it, ascertain how far it 
coincides with the reasons for dissent, 
which have been ably stated by Tow- 
good and others. Was it ignorance 
of that work, or because he consider- 
ed it as being dangerous, on account 
of the solidity of its general argu- 
ments, that it was passed over? From 
that work, the “ Couotry Rector” 
may learn, as may some other of your 
Correspondents, that Dissenters with- 
draw from the Establishment because 
they consider all religious establish- 
ments antichristian; and because they 
think that to yield to authority in 
religious matters, to any creature, be 
he Monarch, Pope, or Inquisitor, is 
contrary to the allegiance they owe 
to Christ. They may be wrong in 
this opinion; yet if they are found 
to forego the honours and emolu- 
ments attendant on mitres and rec- 
tories, their intégrity should not be 
questioned. 

Besides these persons, and the ge- 
neral reason for dissent, there are 
others who have a particular ground 
arising from the views they take of 
Christian doctrine. I am not here 
entering into the question, whether 
the Triuitarian or Unitarian Faith be 
the most correct; nor shall | agitate 
the question, to whom, whether to 
Priestley or Horsley, victory belong- 
ed: but if there are any who side 
with the former theological warrior, 
such persons cannot conform to the 
“Country Rector’s” establishment, 
without sacrificing their consciences, 
and becoming impure in their minds. 

These observations, Mr. Urban, are 
not intended to provoke a contro- 
versy ; they are offered solely in jus- 
tification of a very respectable and 
religious body; and to guard your 
Readers against improper conclusions; 
and, impressing on your ** Country 
Rector” the advice of a wise man, 
** UNDERSTAND First; and then re- 
buke.” J.F. 

TT 
Mr. Unsan, June 18. 
EARLY forty years having placed 
me in the situation of a Livery- 
man, without the opportunity of 
availing myself of visiting the gume- 
rous 
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rous Churches of the Metropolis, un- 
til the past winter; I embraced it, 
and attended Divine Service in up- 
wards of 60 Churches,—as well as in 
the course of my life, all the Cathe- 
drals in England, except Hereford; 
may I permit myself to say it was 
not then mere idle curiosity, because 
1 attended my duty also. Extreme 
neatness I have uniformly found in 
all the Churches of the Metropolis, 
aod clean obliging women always as 
pew-openers, who constantly placed 
me inaseat. I must, however, add, 
that making every allowance for 
weather, or being out of town, I did 
not find congregations so numerous 
as I expected, from the well-known 
moral character of my fellow citi- 
zens; ard, as if the Evening Service 
was to become useless (where there 
are no Evening Lectures), the After- 
noon Service was but thinly attended; 
and, painful to observe, we, as mas- 
ters of houses and heads of families, 
have most assuredly a pointed duty 
to perform; we have an example lo 
set (when made Freemen what was 
our oath ?) and it is, 1 am persuaded, 
the only means of preventing those 
great mischiefs that are to be dreaded 

a licentious Press and idle habits, 
that the Sabbath ought strictly to be 
attended to. The Sabbath is Hea- 
ven’s best gift, if properly appre- 
ciated. The officiating Minister at 
his post, the Church Officers at theirs, 
the Organist at his, and the Charity 
Children in their gallery, and empty 
pews, in a neat clean handsome 
Church, affords nothing enlivening 
or animating. The City Churches 
are numerous, and the Parishes small ; 
our ancestors had higher notions 
when society was formed, than we 
moderns with all our improvements. 
Terraces, circuses, crescents, palaces, 
and fine named streets, crowd their 
extended buildings over a vast extent 
of ground ; but Churches do not form 
a part amongst such increased habita- 
tions; the cause is, it is left to specu- 
tion now to build the vast increase, 
and no public characters have for a 
long season led the way to the highly 
becoming addition of Churches for 
public worship; and when I have tra- 
versed the North-West addition to 
our Metropolis, I have been asto- 
nished at such respectable habitations 
being so crowded with equally respect- 
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making a necessary appendage; so 
again to the Eastward of the Metro- 
polis we find places of 10 to 20,000 
souls with one Church. Ought these 
things to be in a Christian country,— 
in the capital of that country,—in a 
country ranking so high amongst the 
Nations? We hear of a Church or 
two springing up with as many gal- 
leries as a Theatre, and as much de- 
coration as an heathen temple. 
** The roofs with storied tablature ap- 
pear’d, {rear’d.” 
Or columns of Corinthian mould was 


(As Homer sung); but the case with 
us, with our numerous population, 
and our want of Churches, requires a 
different plan,—neatness, correctness, 
cheapness; let the gilded capital of 
the Corinthian pillar give way to the 
plain Tuscan,—let the treble row of 
theatric galleries give way to neat 
Churches, calculated for their cuon- 
gregatious to hear and worship, with- 
out this disagreeable addition, to 
speak to hearers, to men of feel- 
ing. 

The fact is, we want 20 Charches 
round the Metropolis at least, to be- 
gin with; and by not giving way to 
fanciful designs, but keeping stead- 
fastly to pure utility, neat appear- 
ance, and correct style, 20,000/. may 
pay for them, and that 20,000/. col- 
lected in a day by Sermons in all the 
Churches, on a day that ought to be 
held with reverence by Christians,— 
a day, when the meek and lowly Sa- 
viour rose sublime, and became a 
Conqueror for our sakes! if the day 
of his Ascension then was fixed for 
this great purpose, and the lips of 
every Metropolitan Preacher took as 
a text that most affectionate farewell 
command—* Do THIS IN REMEM- 
BRANCE OF ME;” if every house- 
keeper attended to hear this admi- 
rable sentence commented on, one 
pound a house in the Metropolis, and 
one hour's collection, would do the 
business. If it were possible to ac- 
complish this, and surely it is pos- 
sible, ** the recording Angel” would 
transmit the sentence and the duty 
performed to the Heavenly Choir, 
and they would burst forth “ Glory 
to God in the Highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” 

A Mercnant TAyior. 
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125. The Antidote ; or Nouvelles ¢la Main ; 
recommended to the serious attention of the 
Right Hon. W.C. Plunket, and other Ad- 
vocates of unrestricted Civil and Religious 
Liberty. Third Edition. By Sir Har- 
court Lees, Bart. M.4. &c. 8vo. pp. 70. 

126. L’Abeja ; or a Bee amongst the Evan- 
gelicals ; containing some just observations 
on @ rumoured intended measure for evan- 
gelizing the Papists of-Ireland: and the 
direct consequences likely to emanate from 
the plan, with respect to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Priests. By the Author of the An- 
fiddte. 8vo. pp. 20. 

DIVINE Charity and Purity 
acting in union with the sub- 

lime holiness and exalted reason of 
Christianity, seems to form the real 
Clerical Character: and such a cha- 
racter is Fielding’s Dr. Harrison, co- 
pied by Goldsmith for his Vicar of 
Wakefield. If even a suspicion of 
worldly motive attaches to it, the 
charm is lost; and therefore we do 
not class in this high order ambitious 
and caballing Euthusiasts. Lo point 
of fact, they are mere men of busi- 
ness, who manufacture Christianity, 
and puff accordingly, to sell it. 

Sir Harcourt Lees is a strenuous 
advocate for preserving the integrity 
of our Established Church against the 
efforts of Catholicks and Evangelicals, 
With respect to the former, we are 
satisfied that they profess principles 
(by their very religion) incompatible 
with sound state-policy, rational 
piety, toleration, and the morality of 
the people. As to the Evaugelicals, 
we koow from History that Fanati- 
cism never did, nor ever will, produce 
any other result than Folly and Mis- 
chief. It has spread dirt and igno- 
rance among the Hottentots at the 
Cape, and Jumpers and Dancers, aud 
Fajoters in America; and among us 
is daily sapping the proverbial good 
sense of the Nation. We all know 
what a pompous parade was made of 
evangelizing, some years ago, the 
crews of our ships of war. Let us 
hear Sir Harcourt Lees on this sub- 
ject. L’ Abeja, p. 6. 

“The Evangelicals, with much fana- 
tical satisfaction, inform us in p. 12 of 
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their Report, that they have infected many 
of the Soldiers in the immediate vicinity 
of the Vice-Regal residence. Gentlemen, 
advocates for Religious unrestricted Li- 
berty, ponder well on the consequences 
likely to result from Military and Armed 
Enthusiasm, if it should ever take an im- 
proper bias. Do you forget the days of 
Charles I. and Cromwell. If not, I ask 
you, what is to prevent theie return, un- 
less you can prove to me, that similarity 
in cause can never produce a similarity 
of effect. Is there no danger, think you, 
in all this parade of sanctity? Are you 
ignorant, that in consequence of the io- 
fluence of a celebrated female Evangeli- 
cal, who coutrived to smuggle a purified 
itinerant, as chaplain, on board one of 
our ships of war, that the vessel was near 
being lost, the crew, instead of attending 
to their quarters, being all engaged io 
Psalm-singing with this Marine Kvangeli- 
cal Drill-master, and in consequence of 
allowing such an Ultra Scriptural inter- 
pretation of a seaman’s duty, that the 
Captain bas been removed, from a strong 
suspicion that he was more fit for an 
organ-loft, than the deck of a British Man 
of War.” 

Sir Harcourt Lees is of opinion, 
that the intemperate zeal of these 
Religionists will so irritate the Ca- 
tholicks, that it will produce another 
Irish massacre of the Protestants. 
L’ Abeja, p. 10. 

Government has given a decided 
Opinion, that Education is the best 
measure, which can be taken in re- 
gard to Ireland. 

The misfortune is, that Fanaticism 
is one method by which inferior peo- 
ple rise in the world, through duping 
the ignorant; as Farriers set up for 
Quack-doctors. Of course, it is ab- 
solutely. indispensable to their suc; 
cess, that they should disturb the 
settled order of things. 

127. Mills’s History of the Crusades. 
( Concluded from p. 525. J 


WE concluded our last with no- 
ticing that the revival of the Arts 
in Europe, the introduction of Go- 
thic Architecture, and the formation 
of the Maritime Powers, were the 
chief consequences of the Crusades. 

We shall now give some extracts. 

Whea 
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When Baldwin was adopted by Tho- 
ros, Guibert thus describes the ce- 
remony: 

*«Thoros caused Baldwin to enter na- 
ked within his shirt, pressed him to his 
body, and confirmed the whole with a 
kiss, His wife afterwards did the same.” 
P, 159. 

‘Under distress for provisious the 
Saracens newly killed were eaten. 
P..418. 

Bohemond thus got rid of spies, 
whieh infested him : 

“He slew some Turkish prisoners aud 
roasted them alive (siz). He then exclaim- 
ed, to the astonished by-standers, that his 
appetite would submit to necessity, and 
that during the famine he would greedily 
devour, what at other times would be 
loathsome and disgusting.” p. 175. 

** There fell to the share of Bohemend 
the spleadid tent of Kerboga, which, like 
the one sent by Harun al Raschid to 
Charlemagne, could, it is said, contain 
two thousand men, was divided into streets, 
like a town, and fortified with towers.” 
p. 219. 


From the splendid tents, engraved 
in Grose’s Military Antiquities, this 
appears to be perfectly credible. 

* The Crusaders found the sugar-cane 
mear Tripoli. Albert’s account of it is 
carious. It is annually cultivated with 
great labour. When ripe they pound it, 
strain off the juice, and keep it in ves- 
sels, till the process of coagulation is 
complete, and hardens in appearance, 
like salt or snow. They eat it scraped 
and mixed with bread, or dissclved in 
water. These remarks are interesting, 
imasmoach as they are the first on record 
wbich any European ever made concern- 
ing this plant.” p. 240. 

In the passage next quoted, we see 
that touching for the evil was only 
a part of an antient custom, as to 
other diseases. 

“In the couotry round Sidon, the sol- 
diers were incommoded by serpents or 
tarantulas. But the bite was cured, and 
the poison charmed away, when a chief 
touched the part affected.” p. 240, 


It is an old superstition derived 
from Egypt. Fosbrooke'’s Glouces- 
ter, p. 128. 

In p. 251, we see the reason why 
the Religious History of our Ances- 
tors so abounds with legends. The 
people were too barbarous for ad- 
dresses to reason, or propriety of con- 
duct to have the smatlest effect. The 
Clergy therefore had recourse to pre- 
tended supernatural interference, in 
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order to intimidate them into obe- 
dience, ** and it was not a single im- 
position, which could make the peo- 
ple question the truth of Visions and 
Dreams.” 

The custom of swallowing jewels, 
and the precious metals, in order to 
preserve them, is known to have beea 
practised in the East. Some victori- 
ous Crusaders piled the dead bodies 
of the Saracens into heaps, and barn- 
ed them, in hopes of finding some 
gold and silver among the ashes, p. 
260. See too p. 289. 

Peculiar properties were assigned 
to red hair: 

“ The King had red hair, but, contrary 
to the usual case of such persons, he was 
kind, affable, and compassionate.” p. 277. 


The following passage is perhaps 
the best explanation of the whip, 
found in the hand of Osiris, aud 
other figures, in Egyptian Hierogly- 
phicks. 

«The Ethiopians plunged into the ranks 
of their enemy with swords, and wilh scourges 
of leather, and iron balls.” p. 235. 

** Fasts were ordained of such supersti- 
tious rigour, that children at the breast 
were not allowed the usual nourishment, 
and the herds of cattle were driven from 
their pasturage,.” p. 288. 

Short clothes were considered in- 
decorous, p. 358. Hence, in part, the 
use of gowns, as robes of office and 
insignia of station. 

La Brocquiese mentions an army 
of Amazons; and among the Ger- 
man Crusaders, was another Camilla, 
called the Golden-footed Dame, ac- 
companied with a considerable troop 
of females, arrayed with spear and 
shield and splendid dress. p. 378. 

Eleanor, Queen of Henry LI. the 
presumed assassin of Fair Rosamond, 
decided in an appeal cause, as Judge 
of the Provencal Courts of Love, 
“that true love could not exist be- 
tween married people.” It was ia- 
deed a maxim, in the Courts of Love 
in Provence, that “* Le Marriage 
n’est pas une excuse legitime contre 
amour.” p. 394. Does not this 
partly explain the customary ease of 
the French in affairs of this kind? 

In p. 409 are scenes of the Oriental 
Court, of the splendour mentioned by 
Mr. Haggit, and so admirably deline- 
ated in the Arabian Nights. Now we 
know, that the Courts of the Monarchs 
of Great Britain and France, prior to 


the Crusades, were exactly similar - 
the 
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the present House of Lords. The So- 
vereiga is placed upon a raised plat- 
form, with the antient ensigns of dig- 
nity, a canopy and footstool, and the 
coun sit in front upon forms. But 

eory V. was approached between 
standing files of warriors in bright 
armour, of which with more consti- 
tutional propriety, but of far inferior 
dramatic effect, the Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners are an imitation. The pa- 
geantry of our antient Courts was in- 
deed of a very Old Bailey aspect, and 
was evidently derived from the Nor- 
thern Barbarians; and had not the 
smallest assimilation to the Fairy 
splendour of the East. It was imi- 
tated indeed in its gorgeousness after 
the Crusades, but in a very heav 
stile, nothing of its picturesque ef- 
fect and accompaniments, which how- 
ever are very successfully blended 
with Grecian elegances, and the An- 
tique-in the present day. 

We have next to quote a sentence, 
in the latter part, from the nomina- 
tive being an abstract substantive, 
exactly ip @ stile of Mons. Zhibbon, 
as the French denominate our Gib- 
bon. 

“* Shiracowch thinking that the Latins 
would press upon the centre with all their 
force, in the expectation of his being at 
his usual station, gave orders that it should 
yield ; and he placed himself at the right 
with the bravest part of his army. The 
prescience of Shiracouch was soon appa- 
rent. The attack was made and succeed- 
ed; and the Franks, disappointed that 
the right wing was not equally penetra- 
ble, fell into a brief, but fatal confusion.” 
p- 442. 


This is a curious fact, for it shows 
that Shiracouch had studied and co- 
= the mancuvres of Hannibal at 
Sanne. That illustrious antient, so 
infamously treated by his country, 
drew up his army with a convex 
front, of which the centre was the 
weakest. It fell back, and when the 
line became concave, the wings acted 
upon each flank of the Romans; and 
a chosen force attacked them simul- 
taneously in the rear. In short, the 
close columns, which pierced the cen- 
tre, were surrounded. So much for 
the popular plan of breaking the cen- 
tre, which is doubtful, unless it occa- 
sions such a substraction of force 
from the wings to prevent penetra- 
tion of the suffering centre, as ulti- 
mately to reduce the whole line to a 
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thread, as slight as gossamer. This 
is the untechnical character of: the 
battles of Salamanca and Vittoria, 
and of nearly all the battles of Marl- 
borough. He made his attack upon 
the weakest point, but did not press 
the centre till he could afford to con- 
centrate a double force to bear upoa 
ite and all danger of being surround- 
ed was out of the qustion. Napo- 
leon, bis copyist, knew from his su- 
periority of cavalry, that he could 
safely make the attempt to break the 
centre at Waterloo, and that, throngh 
the same advantage of cavalry, his 
enemy could not make an offensive 
movement ; nor can there be a rea- 
sonable presumption, but that the 
army of the Duke of Wellington, if 
our illustrious General had acted 
otherwise than he did, must have 
been either defeated, or crippled. As 
he is lightly, from envy, maltreated 
by French vanity, it is sufficient to 
say, that the squares were no more 
than the defences of Dessaix against 
the Mameluke cavalry; and the final 
attack, en masse, the undeviating 
practice of Buonaparte, with his Im- 
perial Guard in front, and the others 
rallied in the rear. So much for 
breaking the centre, an old story, 
but one that may be well told, when 
risk is removed of its ending, like a 
libel, with damages. We have next 
to give an account belonging to the 
Oriental Post- office. 

* By the means of carrying-pigeons, 
he was quickly made acquainted with 
every transaction in his vast empire.” p. 
422, 

Among the Hieroglyphic figures of 
Denon, is a pigeon with a letter tied 
to his neck, aud we see no solid rea- 
son why, at the great ports of Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth, such a fea- 
thered establishment should not ac- 
company that of the Telegraph. Time 
is of incalculable importance io all 
affairs of business, and the Telegraph 
could report, * The Pigeon ts ar- 
rived.” Noah, the first Lord High 
Adwiral ever known, used a similar 
signal, full as good, as lanterns, roc- 
kets, and strips of various coloured 
cloth. There was a time, when 
the Prime Ministers of Europe 
dismounted their borses at the gates 
of the Sovereign’s Palace, and then 
turned them loose to trot home, 
which they never failed to do.—The 
misfortune is, that the plan — 

rid 
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ridiculous; but a chance of a letter 
reaching its destination, with a day 
saved, might, under circumstances, 
prevent the capture of a town; and 
the Telegraph-men might keep the 
pigeons, at a very trifling additional 
expeoce, which would be saved io 
messengers, with interest. 

Richard Ceeur de Lion was formed 
in mind aod habits for a Grecian He- 
ro; and the aecount of his captivity 
is very interesting. 

** At the end of six weeks from his de- 
parture from Acre, Richard was off the 
Barbary shores, within three days sail of 
the port in the South of France, whence 
he had embarked for the Holy land. His 
misfortunes had become known; and he 
heard that the French Lords had resolved 
to seize him, if he landed in their terri- 
tories. The condition of his vessel for- 
bade the hope of a safe return to England, 
and Germany was the only country, 
through which he expected to escape. 
He purchased the maritime guidance of 
some pirates, and the course of his vessel 
was changed from Marseilles to the Adri- 
atic. His companions were Baldwin de 
Betun, a priest ; Anselm, the chaplain ; and 
a few Knights Templars. The royal party 
landed at Zara. They wished to pursue 
their route to the North ; and accordingly 
one of them went to the Governor of Go- 
ritia for passports, (p.'71,) who, unfortu- 
nately for Richard, was nephew of the late 
Marquis of Tyre. The messenger was 
desired to declare the quality of his mas- 
ters. He described them as pilgrims, on 
their return from Jerusalem. Their names, 
asked the Governor, ‘ One is called Bald- 
win de Betun,’ answered the man, ‘ and 
the other, Hugh the merchant, and the 
jatter has commanded me to give you a 
ring, as a proof of his good dispositions 
towards you.’ The Governor admired the 
beauty and splendour of the ruby ; he was 
struck with the sivgularity of the trans- 
action; he naturally thought that he who 
sent the gift could be no common person ; 
aud after weighing the circumstances in 
his mind, he exclaimed, ‘ the name of the 
owner of this ring is not Hugh the mer- 
chant, but King Richard: teli him, how- 
ever, that although | have sworn to de- 
tain returning pilgrims, yet the magni- 
ficence of this gift and the dignity of the 
donors induce me to violate the rule, and 
to allow your master to pass.’ ‘Planta- 
genet heard with alarm of the discovery, 
which his generosity had occasioned: the 
knowledge of the circumstance of the dis- 
persion of his fleet was not confined to 
France, and every Christian Monarch was 
prepared to seize (p. 72) as a prisoner, 
the great Champion of the Cross. Ri- 
chard and his friends took to their horses 
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in the middle of the night, and the news 
was spread, that the King of England was 
in Germany. The fugitives were unmo- 
lested till they reached Frisack, near Saltz- 
burgh. The Governor of that country 
commanded ove of his relations, a Nor- 
man Knight, to examine all Travellers. 
The speech and manners of Plantagenet 
were marked with curiosity by him, who 
knew the English character, and his prayers 
and tears produced an avowal from the 
King, that the object of his search was 
discovered. Honorary and pecuniary re- 
wards had been offered, as incentives to 
diligence, but the generous Norman thought 
only of the safety of his liege lord, entreat- 
ed him to fly, and presented to him a swift 
horse. He then returned to his master, 
and told him that Baldwin de Betun and 
his companions were the only pilgrims in 
the town, and the report, that Richard was 
of the party, was false and ridiculous... The 
Governor, however, relied upon the cer- 
tainty of his previous information, sus- 
pected the old knight of deceit, and issued 
orders for the detention of strangers. Six 
of the English were put into prison, but 
the king escaped, accompanied only by 
William de Stagno, and a boy, who under- 
stood the German language. After tra- 
velling (p.73) for three days and three 
nights, and scarcely ever stopping for re- 
fre-hments, Richard arrived at a town near 
Vienna. He beard that the Duke of Aus- 
tria was in the place, and he knew that 
that haughty aud impetuous Neobleman 
remembered him with feelings of hatred, 
because in the siege of Acre the English 
Monarch had checked his arrogance and 
presumption, The fugitives were so much 
harassed, that they could not pursue their 
course. The German boy was sent to the 
market-place in order to purchase pro- 
visions; and as he had experienced the 
generosity of his Master, he was usually 
dressed with elegance and nicety. The 
contrast of the valgar demeanour and the 
handsome clothes of the youth, attracted 
the attention of the people; they demand- 
ed his name and condition; and he re- 
plied, that he was the servant of a very 
rich merchant, who three days before had 
arrived in the town. The boy saw that 
his story was not credited, and on his re- 
turo to the king, he advised his immediate 
escape. But Richard was il] and weary, 
and totally unable to depart. The boy 
continued bis visits to the market-place, 
and for some days attracted no further 
notice ; but, on one occasion, the citizens 
saw in bis girdle a pair of such gloves as 
were usually worn by kings. The poor 


Jad was immediately seized and scourged, 
and the threat of cutting out his tongue, 
if he did not te}l the truth, drew from bim 
the secret of the real quality of his Mas- 
ter, 


The Austrian soldicrs immediately 
surrounded 
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surrounded the house of Richard, and the 
king, knowing the fruitlessness of resist- 
ance, offered to resign his sword, The 
Duke advanced and received it, p. 75. 
He afterwards sold Richard, as usual in 
those days, to the Emperor, aud, says 
Mr. Mills, a la Gibbon, ‘ Imperial Cruelty’ 
[not the Emperor} commanded, that arm- 
ed men should always be present in the 
chamber of Richard, and that he should 
never speak iv private to any of his com- 
panions.” p. 76. 


Now, if this man of unroyal mind 
had supposed that he should have 
gained two-pence more, by fatting 
Richard, like a Christmas Turkey, 
he would have tried to doit. The 
ransom was the object. Prisoners of 
war were matters of commerce. No 
money could purchase the liberation 
of Buonaparte : and the principle was 
Jewish extortion, Under present cir- 
cumstances, the powers of Europe 
would arm against a potentate, de- 
taining a Sovereign, not engaged in 
warfare against such potentate. 

We have no room for further ex- 
tracts, and we certainly recommend 
Mr. Mills’s book as a proper and 
respectable companion to the His- 
torical Collections in our Libraries. 
But we must again observe, that it 
was the Philosophical Knowledge of 
Mr. Gibbon, (who was also a man of 
vanity) which rendered his work one 
of superior cast. Mr. Fox proved, 
that he only dipped for incidents; and 
what Horace Walpole was in Con- 
noisseurship and Antiquities, a fop; 
such was Mr. Gibbon in Philosophy. 
But, as it does not follow from such 
a character, that he does not actually 
wear a capilally made coat; (on the 
contrary, it is probable, that he really 
does ;) we dellanhe up a sentence for 
the purpose, viz. that Mr. Gibbon, in 
a long Otaheite and Grecismal mode 
of expression Philosophically-Bond- 
street-lounged the Decline and Fail, 
in a style worthy the first Dancing- 
master in Philosophy ever known. 
The serious and unnecessarily insulted 
Christian has a right to this just ob- 
servation. His introduction of that 
—— was pure coxcombery and 
olly. 


128. 4A Commentary on the Systems, 
which huve been advanced for explaining 
the Planetary Motions.. By James Bur- 
ney, Esg.-of the Royal Navy, and F.R.S, 
8v0. pp 60. 
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WE are decidedly of opinion with 
Captain Burney, that the Phanomena 
of the Solar System are not wholly to 
be explained by the principles which 
are known, for instance, there are, 
we think, some unknown causes ope- 
rating on the atmospheres of the se- 
veral planets, which produce irregu- 
larity of season, meteoric stones, &c. 

What is the property of space (as 
it is called) in the medium in which 
these large orbs move, According to 
Capt. Burney, “ matter may be sup- 
posed to collect in the superior air, 
or medium, and be changed into an 
infant planet, by an instantaneous 
fusion from some electric power, and 
so from acquiring weight descend.” 
(pp. 55, 56.) We say no more, be- 
cause we agree with Capt. Burney, 
(p. 54) “that all matter seems to be 
im perpetual action of interchange,” 
but we should rather say, that there 
is a chemical co-operation of causes 
between space and planets, but that 
thesearenot known, ordefined. Capt. 
Burney's work consists of suggestions 
for very deep professional investiga- 
tions: investigations ma next in cha- 
racter to the theological disquisilions 
concerning the attributes of Deity. 


129. The Practice of Elocution, or a short 
course of Exercises for acquiring the se- 
veral requisites of a good delivery, arranged 
to correspond with ** The Theory of Elo- 
cution” By B. H. Smart, Public Reader 
of Shakspeare. 8vo. pp. 158. Richard- 
son. 

THE opinions which we promul- 
gated concerning the proper method 
of teaching Elocution, in our Review 
of this Author’s “ Theory” of the sub- 
ject, consisted io recommending the 
notation of the emphasis, with sim- 
ple distinctive marks of the proper 
tone and pauses, and time: and we 
still think that such a plain humble 
method would be most efficient. We 
shall only alter the type of two lives 
quoted by Mr. Smart, p. 121, to ex- 
hibit our meaning: 

** Thy Spirit — Inperenpexce — let me 

share=— ' 

Lord of the Lion Heart aud Eacre Ey.” 


Mr. Smart’s rules in this tract are 
certainly very well adapted to correct 
bad enunciation; but, as be charges 
us with mistaking the Theoretical 
Knowledge, intended for Teachers, 
as meant in usum Tyrovis, we beg 

to 
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to say, that the exercises introduced 
in this book are very judicious, par- 
ticularly those in Chapter II. and 
show, that pupils under the tuition 
of Mr. Smart can scarcely fail, with 
common attention, of acquiring the 
object desired. Still we think that 
in such books the several emphatic 
words should be marked by a diffe- 
rent type, or by accents, e.g. from 
p-4l. “ The young, the healthy, and 
the prosperous, should not presume 
on their advantages.” 


130. The Second Outinian Lecture ; be- 
ing also the Second of the Married State. 
Edited by John Penn, Esq. 4to. pp. 
40. Hatchard. 

OUTINIAN LECTURE, we at first 
sight took for a misprint of Curtain 
Lecture, such being also the second 
of the Married State, but as it seems, 
it refers to the reply of Ulysses to 
Polyphemus, that Ovrss [nobody ] had 
wounded him. 

We have been reprimanded for not 
noticing these Lectures hefore— 

** Saxa morantur 

Cum rapidos amnes clauso fit gurgite 

murmur.” 

But,-as they seem to imply only 

that young people should know each 

other's characters well, before mar- 
riage, we were not inclined to prose 
upon a ftruism; ooly to observe, that 
each party should enter upon the 
study before attachment could be 
suspected; for, after they are ouce in 
love, the natural character is lost in 
the mutual desire of pleasing. How 
they go on after matrimony ts admir- 
ably told in the Doyen de Killerine 

(as the French spell Coleraine) tom. 

vi. p. 230. 

** You can never conceive how strong 
is the force of habit, betweem two persons, 
who have used for a long time the same 
house, the same table, the same occu- 
pations, the same pleasures, aud who pass 
in one word the day and the night without 
séparation almost fur a moment, have 
learned mutually to know their faults, to 
pass them over, to look upon one with 
reference to the other, as well as to dis- 
pense with all forms of politeness and 
constraint, to speak, or be silent when 
they like, to hide none of their thoughts, 
and to put their satisfactions and their 
pains into a cdOmmon stock. It is not 
interest which binds them, for they could 
Jead an easy life, without any aid from 
each other ; it is not precisely a taste for 
the same pleasures, for they do not find 








them very lively, and half of their time 
is passed in discovering the weakness of 
all which bears the name ; it is not any 
inclination for good living; for though 
nothing is wanting upon their table, they 
have no more appetite, and very often 
they leave it without having touched the 
best dishes ; it is still less love, for they 
behold each other without eagerness, ab- 
sent themselves without chagrin, scarcely 
say a single word of tenderness, often re- 
fuse the simplest tokens of complaisance 
which they would show to the greatest 
stranger, and though they occupy the 
same bed, lie down and get up with in- 
difference. Notwithstanding all this, try, 
if you think it possible, to make them 
renounce cohabitancy ; you will see, 
that they will deride all your efforts.” 


131. An Historical Map of Palestine, or 
the Holy Land: exhibiting a correct and 
masterly delineation of the peculiar Geo- 
graphical Features of the Country, and of 
all places therein connected with Scrip- 
ture History ; interspersed with Ninety- 
six Vignettes, illustraciwe of the most 
important and interesting circumstances 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments, 
introduced Topographically, from the best 
Historical and Geographical Authorities : 
drawn by Asheton ; engraved by Hall, 
on a very large Sheet, 40 inches by 274. 
S. Leigh. 

TO render the Holy Scriptures io- 
telligible and familiar to every elass 
of Readers; to attract the young and 
the old, the rich and the pvor toa 
constant and attentive study of them; 
to open to every one those treasures 
of Divine knowledge which contain 
all the riches of Salvativp, is an em- 
ployment so important and so bene- 
ficial, that every attempt to assist in 
the good work is highly creditable 
and praiseworthy. 

In this light it is, that a Mar of 
Pacestine, illustrated by references 
to the most remarkable events de- 
scribed in sacred History, and rendered 
interesting by the elegance and no- 
velty of its embellishments, deserves 
to be regarded amongst the most 
useful aids which ingenuity has sup- 
plied to those who read with atten- 
tion, and desire to retain the memory 
of that which they have read. 

This Map is accompanied by a sheet 
of Explanatory References to the 
Vignettes: —a general view of the 
principal districts and most remark- 
able places contained therein: and aa 
economical calendar of Palestine, 
which supplics a curious and enter- 
taming 
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taining account of the climate, sea- What other climes far fam’d, could ne'er 
sons, habits, employments, and cus- impart, [arms to ope. 


toms of its antient and present inha- 
bitants. 


132, Penzance, a Descriptive Poem. 12mo. 
pp. 15. T. Vigurs. 


THE Author of this neat little 
Poem assures the Publick that he has 
been faithful in his description of the 
climate of Peozance, and endeavour- 
ed to be as exact as possible in the 
picture of the beautiful country 
around it. . 

“ From India-heats who sought the tem- 
perate clime 
To revel in the gale, which warmer blood 
(Ah sweet remembrance of his youthful 
prime !) 
Rosy, and wild in vigorous toil withstood. 
Now deem’d each heath and dale but 
dreary waste ; [could move, 
For scarce, sore chill’d, bis labouring pulse 
Where should the bard his shivering foot- 
steps haste [prove ? 
To warmer suas, yet freedom’s blessing 
Canst thou not, muse, that happy coast 
pourtray {rest ? 
Where genial breezes bade this wanderer 
Tell of mild airs that cheer his short’niog 
day? 
Of British fields in brighter verdure drest ? 
Tonkin *, to thee she’d give the pencil due : 
Thou native genius bright in russet rude, 
Whose strokes e’en Cornwall’s Opie low’d 
to view, [sued. 
Who wild like thee his self-led way pur- 
Say might Montpelier high, or Naples 
clear, 
Or Lisbon’s rising palaces dare vie 
With that quick view, when listless tra- 
vellers near [sery ? 
Michael, thy Mount +, and Silver-Bay de- 
Last, blest resource for anguish’d parent’s 
heart, [hope ! 
When Prthisis with her fang has seiz'd his 





* “Mr. James Tonkin of Pevzance, 
whose Views of the Bay are so much ad- 
miced; from one of which a Print has 
been taken :—we undersiand he purposes 
to publish a set of Views of Mountsbay.— 
Mr. Tonkin excels also in Miniaiure Por- 
trait painting.” 

** St, Michael's Mount, once famous 
for the resort of pilgrims, and now the 
property of Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. 
has between two or three hundred inha- 
bitants ; is about 250 feet high; with a 
castle on the summit, which serves as a 
mansion; it has also a chapel with a fine 
organ. But we will say with Spenser, 
* St. Michael’s Mount who does not know?’ 
See also Milton’s Lycidas,”’ 


Penzance bere breathes *, and smiles her 

Yes, for himself the bard her fame shall 
tell : [breeze, 

Say how he pensive sought her healing 

When, sad forboding, sharp defiuction fell, 

She set a Wife’s, and Daughter’s heart at 
ease,” 


Most of the principal Seats in the 
neighbourhood are introduced in this 
little Poem. 


133. A Letter to the most noble the Mar- 
guis of Hertford, Lord Chamberlain of 
his Majesty's Household, and Master of 
the Revels, on the Subject of a Dramatic 
Institution. By James Plamptre, B.D. 
Vicar of Great Gransden, Huntingdon- 
shire. Swvo. pp.13. Rivingtons. 

TO this respectable Peer, as Master 
of the Revels, the present Letter is 
properly addressed ‘by a pious and 
exemplary Divine. [See p. 511.) 

“To you, then, my Lord, occupying 
this important, this awful trust, I take the 
liberty of addressing this Letter, on a sub- 
ject which so nearly concerns, not only 
yourself, but the nation at large. We, 
my Lord, of the clerical profession, who 
have entrusted to us what is called ‘ the 
cure,’ or care, ‘of souls,’ are considered 
as standing in a most awful and perilous 
situation. Is not your Lordsbip’s of a 
similar, but much more extensive, nature ? 
We promulgate doctrines and morals to a 
few hundred, or at moxt a few thousand 
souls, mostly but once a week; whilst 
those sanctioned by your Lordship are 
promulgated to mauy thousands, for six 
nights in the week, to many congregations 
throughout the kingdom ; and they are not 
confined merely to one age and nation, 
but are perpetuated from generation to 
generation, and are extended, in some 
considerable measure, throughout the four 
quarters of the globe.” 

‘©An Harmonic Institution has been 
lately established, under the patronage of 
his present Majesty, while Prince Regent, 
for the” Advancement of the Science of 
Music, for the encouragement of Com- 
posers, for the delivery of Lectures, for 
collecting a Library, &c. &c.; and it 
strikes me, that it is very desirable to es- 
tablish a similar Institution for the im- 
provement and advancement of the 
Drama ; that your Lordship should under- 
take the Presidency, and, perbaps, his 
Majesty might be graciously pleased to 
take it onder his protection as the Patron.” 





* «« Penzance is a resort for consumptive 
patients ; but they must repair hither in 
an early stage of the complaint,” 

« One 
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** One of the principal objects should be 
to form a Library, which should embrace 
the, Drama in ail its ramifications and 
bearings. To contain a copy of almost 
every play which has been written (for 
there are some which it would be a dis- 
grace to the Library to own), aad, in the 
case of those plays of which there are 
only unique copies, to procure, if possible, 
transcripts of them:—all Dramatic His- 
tory and Biography—all Dramatic Con- 
troversy—all Dramatic Prints aud Paint- 
ings—Magazines, Reviews, Newspapers, 
&c. &c.” 

“It is much to be regretted, that Mr. 
Capell, when he left his valuable Dra- 
matic Library to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, should have left it under such re- 
strictions that uo person is allowed to 
trauscribe a whole work ; so that it is not 
possible to reprint some of the scarce 
Tracts, which would be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the Antiquary and the Commen- 
tator. Though this might have done 
away the poor gratification of possessing 
a unique copy, it would still have left that 
of being the preserver and possessor of it, 
and have added that of being still more 
extensively the promoter of Literature.” 

“* Another object should be to give Lec- 
tures on the Drama,—on Poetry in gene- 
ral, and dramatic poetry in particular,— 
on Elovcution and Acting—on Music and 
Singing—on Dramatic Architecture, Ma- 
chinery, and Painting, &c.” 

** The Institution should contain, like- 
wise, a Theatre, which would serve both 
the purpose of a Lecture Room, and also 
for the performance of Plays.” 


For a few other particulars in the 
worthy Author’s plan, we refer to 
his Pamphlet. 


134. Mount Leinster; or, The Prospect : 
a Poem, descriptive of Irish Scenery. 
8vo. pp. 31. Longman and Co. 


THE site of the View delineated in 
this Poem is the loftiest in a chain of 
mountains that divides the counties 
of Carlow and Wexford in Ireland ; 
and, by way of pre-eminence, takes 
the name of the Province in which it 
is situated, being called Mount Lein- 
ster. 


“A visit,” says the Author, “ paid to 
its summit some years since, in company 
with a few friends, at that time of the 
year when summer begins to mellow with 
the tints of Autumn, first suggested the 
idea of soliciting the aid of the Muse in 
describing a scene, the impressions of 
which, at the moment, were of a kind that 
is not to be forgotten. How far | have 


suecesded, is not. for me to judge ; as [ 
here. (with great diffidence) offer my la- 
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bours to an impartial and eulightened 
Public. -Of one thing I am conscious, 
which is, that my language falls short of 
expressing the pleasure f then expe- 
rienced,” 

Many pleasing descriptions of 
mountain scenery are introduced ; 
and several sensible remarks on the 
situation of Ireland in respect to its 
connexion with the other parts of 
the Empire. 

As a specimen of the versification, 
we take the introductory address to 
Mount Leinster : 

“Lord of the landscape, lofty Leinster, 
hail! {tant sail, 
From whose high crown we view the dis- 
As on the horizon’s misty verge it flies, 
Where distant ocean mingles with the skies; 
With thy majestic beauties varying wide, 
As from the base we mount the rocky side, 
On an extensive tract the eye first dwells, 
Where Erin’s shore the rolling surge repels; 
Dotted with woods, with villas, and with 
farms, 
A glowing landscape still unfolding charms ; 
Still, as we rise, sublimer views expand, 
Ia lengthening prospect o’er the sea-girt 
land ; 
Where silver streams extend, and hamlets 
rise 
In panoramic view before our eyes : 
Ascending yet the hills bebind less grow, 
And one wide plain appears the scene be- 
low ; 
Till, urging on, all toils and dangers past, 
The aerial peak above we gain at last.” 


135. Terence’s Andrian, a Comedy, in 
five Acts, translated inio English Prose, 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes. - By 
W. R. Goodluck, jun. 8vo. pp. 330. 
Longman and Co. 


BY introducing this excellent Co- 
medy in a neat translation to the 
English Reader, Mr. Goodluck may 
fairly claim considerable merit. 


« The writings of Terence and of Plau- 
tus present us with an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure and instruction. As long as 
virtuous and humane sentimerts do not 
lose their appeal to the heart; as long as 
purity, delicacy of expression, wit, and 
spirit, and well-wrought fable continue to 
satisfy the judgment ; so long the names 
of Terence and of Piautus must remain 
immortal.” 

«| have attempted,” says Mr. G. “to 
present to the Publick the most celebrated 
Dramatist of antient Rome, iu such a dress 
as may enable the English Reader, learn- 
ed and unlearned equally, to relish, ia his 
own language, the beauties of this great 
Poet. Though the original is composed 
in verse, I have employed prose in this 
translation, 














PART I.] 


translation, because the verse of Terence 
approaches so very nearly to prose, that 
io prose only is it possible to adhere faith- 
fully to the words, and particularly to the 
style of our Author; as we have in our 
language no measure of verse at all cor- 
responding with that used by Terence.— 
To the learned Reader, the number of the 
subjoined Notes may, ‘perhaps, seem ex- 
cessive; and the minuteness of descrip- 
tion which characterizes many of them, 
may appear uanecessary ; but, though 
this work was not written professedly for 
the schools, yet the Notes were not com- 
posed entirely without a view to the in- 
struction of the young student ; and many 
of them tend to the general elucidation of 
the various passages iu the remaining five 
plays of Terence.” 

“ This Cumedy was acted at the Mega- 
lesian Games; in the Curule edilate of 
Marcus Fulvius and Marcus Glabrio; by 
the company of Lucius Ambivius Turpio, 
and Lucius Attilius, of Praeneste.—Fiac- 
cus, the Freedman of Claudius, composed 
the Music for equal flutes, right and left- 
handed.—lIt is taken from the Greek, and 
was published during the Consulate of 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, and Cneus 
Sulpicius Galba. Year of Rome 587; be- 
fore our Saviour 162; Author’s age 27. 

The striking resemblance which 
“ The Harlot’s Progress” of Ho- 
garth, bears to the scene in the first 
act of “The Andrian” has been 
pointed out by the learned Author 
of the “ Clavis Hogarthiana.” 


136 Taxidermy: or, The Art of Collect- 
ing, Preparing, and Mounting Objects 
of Natural History. For the Use of 
Museums and Travellers. With Plates. 
12mo. pp. 168. Longman and Co. 


THIS Treatise, originally published 
in France, was written to facilitate 
the means of procuring and preserv- 
ing skins; and contains a careful de- 
scription of the proceedings uecessary 
to collect and preserve all the objects 
of the Animal Kingdom. 

** We find” (says the Author) “ the 
more pleasure in guiding young Natu- 
ralists in their interesting labours, as ovr 
efforts, fur the last fifteen years, bave al- 
ready been rewarded. Since the publi- 
cation of the first edition, the number of 
persons who apply themselves to Taxi- 
deriny is singularly increased, not only in 
Europe, but in all parts of the world ; 
and we have had the satisfaction of ob- 
Serving, that almost all the animals seut 
to the Museum at Paris, have been pre- 
pared according to the methods we have 
recommended,” 

These ** methods” are clearly poiat- 
ed out; and the Volume cuncludes 

Gant. Mac. Suppl. XC. Pant, 
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with * Additional Instructions for 
Travellers ;” which are thus prefaced, 

“The preceding Treatise having been 
written for the use of collectors, superin- 
tendents of museums, and artists, as well 
as travellers, I add the Instructions drawn 
up by the Professors of the Jardin du 
Roi, at Paris, expressly for the use of the 
latter, to whom they are gratuitously pre- 
sented.” 


137. Christian Union without the Abuses 
of Popery; «a Letter to the Lord Bishop 
of St. David's, in Reply to his Lordship's 
Letter, entitled ** Popery incapable of 
Union with a Protestant Chuwch, &c. 
By Samuel Wix, 4, M. F. R.S. pp. 64. 
THE controversy between the ex- 

celleat Episcopal Champion and the 

well-mneauing Mr. Wix being, we 

trust, finished (see pp. 155, 195, 418), 

we shall not ennui our Readers by 

further remarks. 


138. Cornelii Nepotis de Vitis excellen- 
tium Imperatorum, Editio nova: ad 
Jidem optimorum Codicum accurate cas- 
tigate 5 Notis, Chronolugia, Calendario, 

ocabulario, et Nominum Propricrum 
Indice illustrata, Studio Alexandri Siew- 
art, 12mo. pp. 398. Whittaker. 


WE have recently noticed, p. 341. 
agood edition of this favourite school- 
book, which recalls to our recollec- 
tion many pleasing ideas of youthful 
satisfaction ia the “ Lover of eminent 
Commanders.” 

Mr. Stewart's is also a neat and 
useful edition; and we have parti- 
cularly tv commend the Index of 
proper Names, which is rendered 
more useful by the geographical, his- 
turical, and theolvgical information 
which it cootains. 


139. The Algebraist’s Assistant ; being a 
Compendium of Algebra, upon the Plan 
of Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant ; de- 
signed for a Question Book for the Use of 
Schools and Private Study. By James 
Harris, Teacher of the Muthematics, Wal- 
worth. 12mo. pp. 180. Scatcherd and 
Letterman. 


lo the Prefatory Remarks which are 
of some length, and well worthy of 
perusal; the Author observes that, 

“ Care has been taken to work afresh 
every example which has beea borrowed 
from other works into this, in order to 
verify its accuracy, and likewise to correct 
the press. An inaccurate solution,” he 
adds, “in works like the present, may 
occasion much unnecessary trouble to the 


student.” 
SELECT 





SELECT 
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A Tale founded on Fact, from Tauster’s 
instructive Proverbs in Verse, written by 
the Author at the age of 83. 

MURDER WILL OUT. Proverd. 

Lucu LLUS, on reaching a village, and 

tir’d, {road, 
Alights from his horse, at an inn, on the 
To seek some refreshment, as nature re- 


quir’d, 

And there, till the morning, to take his 
abode. 

The dayhad been sultry—oppres’d were 


the trees— [was seen, 

But Sol had declin’d; bright Hesperus 
The prospect inviting, an evening breeze, 
And sweet Philomela enliven’d the scene. 


Refresh’d by his meal, yet anvoy’d by its 
fumes, [strays, 

At eve to the church-yard he pensively 
T’indulge his reflexions, to muse o’er the 
tombs, {lays. 

To list to a nightingale warbling his 


Cast out from a grave, now op’ning anew’ 

A skull, which a toad for its safety had 

enter'd, [view ; 

Self-mov’d, as it seem’'d, roll’d forward in 

On this the whole thoughis of our mo- 
ralist centred. 


Our Sexton, like Charon, to whom poets 

have [dead 

Assign’d a like office ; conveying the 

From region to region ; the one third the 
grave, 

The other o’er Styx, as by Virgil is said. 


Like Shakspeare’s grave digger, our dig- 
ger of graves [with years, 

Now leans on his spade, being encumb’red 
Harangues boldly on death, its horrors 
outbraves, ffears. 

Yet whistles at times, as to banish bis 


Perchance had the owner of these luckless 
bones [was then, 
Been known as well now, as poor Yorick 
His gibes and his jests would be retail’d in 
in tones 
Of sad lamentation again and again. 


The skull was ta’en up, which the reptile 

had lefi— [veen passed, 

A nail to its head was observ’d had 

Apparently driv’n thro’ its temporal cleft, 

And, tho’ greatly decay'd, it stuck firm 
and fast. 


Enquiries took place. All the sexton 
could say, [v’ller was led 

Was, that, “* Twenty years since, a tra- 
To sleep for the night, at yon Inn, in his 
way, [ia his bed. 

Was robb’d of his cash, and found dead 





The landlord who keeps it was strongly 

suspected, [said, 

But no marks of violence seen, as was 

The matter blew over—he’s now well re- 
spected— 

And in this very spot his body was laid.” 


**Good Heav'ns!” exclaimed he, “‘ Now 
strangely we know, [ing and dull 

Do things come to pass, by th’ unthink- 
Ununoticed! This grave was ne’er open’d 
till now, [be Ais skali {” 

And certain as death, Sir,—this must 


As Jael of old, in an arduous strife, 
’Tween Jabin and Barak, in Israel’s 
cause, [life, 
By a nail thro’ his temple, took Sisera’s 
(In defiance of war and iis general 


laws,) ¥ 
Driv’n in by a hammer, as sleeping he 
lay— [doubt, 


So here was a murder committed, no 
By similar means, in a similar way, 
In hopes it might never be after found 
out, 


Absorb’d with the thoughts of so horrid 
a deed, 

Resolv’d to his utmost to bring it to light, 

Lucullus hies back with the skull in great 

speed, {from sight. 

Yet, as prudence directed, conceal’d it 


’Till fit opportunity serv’d to impart 
The tale to his host, as it stated had 
been— _ [his heart, 
When with riveted eyes, that pierced to 
And saw how his conscience was working 
within. 


With such powerful’ words, he disclos’d it 
as press’d {with his crime, 

The mind of this miscreant so home 
Self-smitten he wepi—but the throbs of bis 
breast (time. 
Suspended his power of speech for a 


The moment bad fair—with the skull now 
confronted, [astound, 

Its looks grim and ghastly, his senses 
The nail did the rest ; nothing further was 
wanted ;— [the ground. 

He shudders, he trembles, he drops to 


« Own thy guilt,” roars Lucullus, ‘that 
pow’r implore [an act, 

Whom thou’st highly incensed by so foul 
For mercy and pardon — coucealment’s 
now o’er.” [fact. 

The panic struck murd’rer confesses the 
Thus Heaven brought forward, what all 


must allow, [conceal’d 
A trath of great import, which long lay 





¥ Judges, ch. 4. v. 8. 
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Selcet 


Enveloped in darkaess mysterious, till now 
Abundance of things iw ¢oncerrence 
revealed. 


PART 1.] 


Its all-searching eye is thus made known 

to men, [past doubt 

Its power of unravelling, established, 

Less vices are seldom cunceal’d from 
our ken, 

But sooner or later, all murders will out. 


A FAREWELL TO MY HARP. 
ARP of my soul, and must I fly 
From thy entrancing witchery ? 
Will thy lov’d strains no more impart 
A balm to soothe my throbbing heart ? 
And must I never listen more 
Dear harp, to thee? 
Ah! twas sweet, but now ’tis o’er, 
’Tis gone for aye to me. 
Harp of my soul, thy witching lay 
The barb of sorrow charm’d away ; 
And, as I felt thy soft coutroul, 
Dreams of rapture fir’d my soul. 
Fame on wings of azure light, 
With radiant meteors round ber spread ; 
Spread her golden scroll to sight, 
And beckon’d, as she said, 
Earthly mortal, follow me, 
And win the meed of immortality. 
Like the spells of summer eve, 
Which sunbeam fairies love to weave, 
As they sip the falling dew, 
From the rose of vermeil hue. 


The illusion fled+-but still my mind 

Had Hope the charmer left behind, 
Her balmy power no more I know, 

That angel furm is gone ; 

Bleach’d is my youthful cheek with woe, 
lam alone. 
Now I am lonely, and the grave 

Will be a welcome bed of rest ; 

The choral anthems of the blest, 
May cheer my rising soul. 

But ah ! on earth no mortal tear, 
Will fall upon my unwept bier ; 

Bot wild winds whistling drear and Jone 
Will sweep along the dark dark ground ; 
Where wither’d grass just pvints the 

mound, 

Where William sleeps unknown. 

W.S. Wickxenpen. 





Versification of the prose part of Satan's 
Speech tn the Christiad of H. Kinxe 
Waite. 

XXXL 
yé powers of hell! no coward’s is my 
soul, 
Of old I proved it. Who the forces led 
That shook Jehovah’s throne above the 
pole ? [dread 
Who with Ithuriel coped ? the thunders 

Of the Omnipotent? Who, when ye fled, 
Followed by wrath and flame, who 

waked ye first 

From that infernal lake, your burning bed, 
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To fell revenge? Who dared, alone, the 
worst, [prison burst ? 

And through the void obscure, from out the 

XXXIL 

Who brought ye o’er the unfathomable 
abyss, [reign ? 

To this delightful world, and bade ye 
Mine was the peril, yours possession, bliss 
I won—and ye enjoyed the new domain, 
The thrones that toler now—then who 
shall stain [would lose 

My valour, chiefs, with doubt that { 
Tamely, the power I had such toil to gain? 
Yon treacherous fiend? what he! sball 
he traduce [but by abuse, — 

The strength of Satan’s sword, who breathes 


XXKIIL 

Lives but on death—on the defenceless 
preys— [delight 
Who sucks the blood of infants—doth 

But in ignoble cruelty, and sways 
Unequal strife? Away, thou bane of 
fight! {the night, 
Who shunn’st the day, and lurkest for 
To hoverlike a cormorant o’er the plains, 
And feed upon the flesh of wounded knight, 
And drench the last drop from his bleed- 
ing veins, [pains ! 
And greatly triumph o’er a hero’s dying 


XXXIV. 
True bravery is from rashness as remote 
As trembling hesitation, ob, my peers ! 
Then be our counsel cool, and calm our 
thought, [fears; 
Not warped by fury, nor subdued by 
That resolution, stedfast as the spheres, 
Fixed—fierce as hell—our purposes 
may rear! [declares, 
The time which lost us heaven by proof 
That Power is His who doth the thunder 


Poetry. 


bear, (there ! 
But Subilety is ours—we are his equals 
J. A. Henavup. 





Written after the Battle of Talavera. 
WELLESLEY! thy country, just to 
martial fame, (name. 
*« High in the list of heroes” ranks thy 
Thy deeds, which grateful admiration raise, 
Claim and receive a gen’rous nation’s 
praise— [sway 
That bold decision which could fortune 
In the unequal conflict of Assaye— 
That ardent spirit, that heroic mind, 
With prudent foresight temper’d and com- 
bin'd— [stand, 
That genius, which nor skill nor force with- 
Prove thee the glory of thy native land. 
Before thy prowess, chiefs unkvown to 
yield, 
Aud only now defeated, quit the field. 
How Gallia’s veteran legions vanquish'’d 
fell, 
Long shall Vimeira—Talavera tell. 
For. 
HISTO 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorns, May 30. 

The Civil List Bill was read the third 
time. 

Lord Dacre moved as an amendment, 
that no part of the surplus sums arising 
from the Admiralty Droits should be ap- 
plied for the purposes provided for in the 
Bill, but that an account should be an- 
nually laid before Parliament, in order 
to its disposal. 

This was seconded by Lord Ellenborough, 
but opposed by the Earl of Liverpool, and 
was negatived by 81 to 21. 

The Bill was then passed. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. H. 
Sumner disclaimed any wish on the part of 
the Agriculturists to encroach on the pri- 
vileges of the other two interests in the 
country. They did not wish for any ex- 
tension of the Protecting Duty of 80s. a 
quarter; but they wished for a Commit- 
tee to enquire into the ways in which that 
protection had been evaded. It had been 
said, that our corn since’ 1$15, had ave- 
raged 78s. per quarter, but it was of that 
they complained ; for such was the sys- 
tem of fraud, and falsehoods in taking 
the averages, that while the markets gave 
them at 73s. they had in reality never ex- 
ceeded 72s. The general prayer of the 
Petitioners was, either for a Committee to 
enquire into their distress, or to be called to 
the har to prove it. They did not pretend 
to point out the way in which their suffer- 
ings were to be alleviated. His motion 
was, that the several Agricultural Peti- 
tions be referred to a Select Committee, to 
examine and report on them. 

Mr. Gooch seconded the motion ; with- 
out some relief, the farmers could not pay 
the taxations, which, whether just or not, 
were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. F. Rodinson did not deny that there 
was agricultural distress ; but it did not 
arise from the last Corn Bill being inope- 
rative, but from the extraordinary circum- 
stances attending, and consequent upon 
the late war. He had never advocated 
the last Corn Bill as a positive good, but 
as a choice of evils: but it gave him great 
relief to find that the remedy proposed by 
Mr. Webb Hall was so extravagant as to 
be intolerable, namely, to impose a per- 
manent duty of 40s. per quarter upon all 
foreign corn imported. No Government 
could carry on the affairs of the nation 
under such a measure. The agriculturists 
complained that immense quantities of 

foreign corn had been smuggled in from 





the Isles of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey. 
He had enquired into that, and fount no 
truth in it; he was therefore of opinion 
that this alarm was perfectly groundless. 
If his Hon. Friend would confine himself 
to an enquiry into some of the practical 
effects of the Corn Laws, he should not 
object ; but on account of the Govern- 
ment and the country, he must protest 
against any alteration of the Law itself. 
( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. Western entered into a long de- 
tail, to prove that the Act of 1815, was no 
protection to the Agriculturists at all ; 
for it had admitted more foreign corn to 
be imported than any former measure of 
this kind. He stated it as a positive 
truth, that the state of Agriculture was 
so much depressed, that its produce must 
diminish. The capital of the farmer was 
sunk and gone; and without some relief 
the prosperity of the country must be 
shaken. 

Mr. Baring said, the distress of the 
farmer arose from the inability of the 
manufacturer to consume his produce, as 
appeared by the diminished consumption 
of the town of Birmingham. The Peti- 
tions presented to the House appeared to 
have been procured in the same way as 
those in favour of Universal Suffrage. 
He could state his conscientious opinion 
that the farmers were the class of the 
community that suffered the least. 

Mr. F. Lewis wished, that the Petition 
should be referred to a Committee that 
might set the subject finally at rest. The 
language of the Petitions rather prayed 
for an examination of the general princi- 
ple of policy, than for any immediate re- 
lief; but though he was anxious for en- 
quirv, he should vote against the motion. 

Lord Afilion said it was the load of debt 
and taxation that pressed on the country. 
( Hear, hear.) And it would be a delu- 
sion to hold out the prospect of relief ex- 
cept by a diminution of that debt. He 
felt much regret that he could not vote for 
the motion, as no good effect could arise 
from an inquiry so instituted. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the poors’ rates 
and taxes had increased since the Corn 
Bill, and that had more than counter- 
balanced the diminished price of labour. 
Many of the taxes, he thought, should be 
thrown into a modified Income-tax. The 


rent of land had fallen 15 per cent. ; and 
a Committee should be appointed, not for 
any particular class, but for the people of 
England. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ricardo looked only to the good of 
the country at large, and was on that ac- 
count averse to the Corn Laws. The high 
price of food must diminish the profit 
oa the capital of the country, by rais- 
ing the price of wages; and if the price 
of labour was low in a foreign country, 
that circumstance would induce capitalists 
to remove thither. The Corn Law ought 
to have been made a temporary and not 
& permanent measure. 

Mr. Huskisson considered the appoint- 
ment of a Committee as unnecessary. 

Mr. Coke of Norfolk, could have wished 
to see a Committee appointed on a broad 
basis, takiog into consideration the diffi- 
culties of all classes ; for if it were the 
fact, as stated in the petitions read to- 
night, that several manufacturers did not 
earn more than eleven-pence three-far- 
things a week, they had suffered more 
than the agricultural labourer had. 

Mr. Ellice considered the present mo- 
tion as only calculated to increase the 
public distress, and therefore he would 
meet it by moving the previous question. 

Mr. Brougham conceived it would be 
most improper, after jthe numerous peti- 
tions which were presented to the House 
from distressed Agriculturalists, not. to 
pay some attention to their claims ; and 
therefore he was greatly astonished at 
hearing the monstrous proposition made 
by the Hon. Member for Coventry. of 
moving the previous question. (Hear, 
hear.) The great mass of taxation and 
poor-rates fall generally on the Agri- 
cultoralists, mach more than on any other 
class of men. There was nothing like a 
free trade to be any where found ; and it 
was absurd to object to the Corn Laws on 
the ground of the freedom of trade. He 
wished to see some measure Carried into 
effect, that, by taking away a moderate 
part of the public burdens from one. class, 
and adding a moderate part to the other 
class, would tend to equalize the pres. 
sure of thoce burdens. [If some amend- 
ment could be proposed, confining the 
object of the Committee, he should feel 
it his duty to vote for the motion. 

Mr. Ellice explained, and declared his 
readiness to withdraw his amendment. 

Gen. Gascoyne would not consent to the 
previous question being withdrawn ; if the 
House went into a Committee, he should 
propose the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Lord Castlereagh could not consent to 
the motion in its present extended shape. 
If confined to a specific object, it should 
have his support. 

At three o’clock the. House divided, 
when there appeared, for the original mo- 
tion, 150 for the previous question, 101 ; 
majority 49. 

On re-admission into the gallery, Lord 
Milton was found lamenting the decision 
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to which the House had come, and begging 
them to defer the nomination of the Com- 
mittee on account of the lateness of the 
hour (balf-past three). 

Mr. Baring moved the adjournment of 
the House, in order that the Committee 
might be appoioted at a time when there 
could be a full attendance. 

Lord Castlereagh deplored and lamented 
from the bottom of his heart the decision 
of the House. So little had he aatici- 
pated such a result, that, being asked by 
several persons whether he thought there 
was such a difference of opinion as would 
make it necessary for them to remain in 
the House till the division, he bad told 
them that nothing was so unlikely, from 
the temper which the House had evinced 
during the debate, as an effective support 
of the motion. If he had thought that it 
would have had so many supporters, there 
would have been a very different attend- 
ance of Members, and a very different 
result from that which had taken place. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, that the decision 
of the House had taken him as much by 
surprise as it seemed to have taken 
others ; for however convinced he was of 
the propriety of the measure he proposed, 
he had not thought that any proposal] he 
could make to the House would have been 
so favourably received. 

The motion of Mr. Baring was then 
put in the following form, and carried 
unanimously : — “ That this debate be 
adjourned till this day.”” Adjourned ata 
quarter before four. 





May 31. 

Mr. Robinson proposed, that the en- 
quiries of the Committee which Mr. Sum- 
ner had obtained, should be strictly con- 
fined to devising means for the prevention 
of frauds in striking the average under 
the provisions of the Corn Laws of 1815; 
frauds which had been described by the 
Agriculturalists as working effects so ex- 
tensive and injurious, as to reduce the ge- 
neral excluding price throughout the coun- 
try from 80s. a quarter of wheat, which 
the Legislature had acknowledged as neces- 
sary for the British farmer’s protection, to 
72s. and even 70s. 

Mr. Robinson’s proposition was (justly 
perhaps) considered by the Landed In- 
terest, as merely a device to neutralize 
the important results of Mr. Sumner’s 
successful motion, and the gentlemen in 
that interest accordingly opposed the 
restriction of the Committee with great 
warmth. 

Mr. Bankes and Mr. Burrell proposed, 
that a middle course might be taken, and 
that the Committee should be confined to 
the question of averages, but not to the 
consideration of frauds, or the. particular 
arrangements of I5S1L5;. suggesting, that 

instcad 


, 
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instead of striking the averages by the 
twelve maritime districts, a general ave- 
rage of all the kingdom should be taken. 

This proposition was vehemently re- 
sisted by Lord Casélereagh, who contended 
that in 1815, the Legislature fixed upon the 
the maritime districts as affording not a 
representation of the general average of 
the kingdom but a crilerion. That from 
the nature of things the general average 
must always be lower than that of the 
maritime districts, and had the Legisla- 
ture contemplated the general average, it 
would have taken a suitably low excluding 
price, 72s, or T4s. 

Mr. Brougham replied to this argument 
with great eloquence ; but, on a division, 
Mr. Robinson’s motion was carried by a 
majority of 251 to 108; which of course 
destroys the whole effect of Mr. Sumner’s 
motion. 





June 1. 

Mr. F. ‘Campbell called the attention of 
the House to the present system of ad- 
ministering justice in Wales, and pointed 
out its numerous defects, as compared with 
the proceedings in the English courts. 
He also contrasted the character of an 
English judge with that of a Welsh judge. 
After various observations, he concluded 
with moving, that a Select Committee be 
appointed to enquire into the state of the 
courts of justice in Wales; to examine 
into the propriety of abolishing the same ; 
to consider the best meaus of including 
Wales in the English circuits; and to re- 
port their opinion thereupon to the House. 

After a discussion of some length,in which 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Creevey, Lord J. Russell, 
Mr. Wynn, Colonel Wood, and Mr. J. 
Allan took part, Lord Castlereagh moved 
an amendment to leave out all the words 
after ‘* appointed,” for the purpose of in- 
serting the following: ‘* to enquire iuto 
and report to the House their observations, 
touching the laws relating to the adminis- 
‘tration of justice in Wales.” This amend- 
ment, after some further conversation, was 
agreed to, and a Committee was appointed 
accordingly. 

Lord Castlereagh, in moving for leave 
to bring in a bill to continue the Alien 
Act, stated the grounds on which the mea- 
sure had been continued since the peace, 
and contended that they still existed in 
full force. 

The motion was supported by the So- 
licitor General, and opposed by Sir R&. 
Wilson, Mr. G. Baring Wall, Sir J. 
Mackintosh, and Mr. Lambion. It was 
carried, on a division, by a majority of 
149 to 63. 

His Lordship also obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for continuing the sus- 
pension of that provision in the charter 
in the Bank of Scotland, which naturalizes 
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foreigners purchasing a certain amount of 
stock. ; 





June 2. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mitte of Supply, Lord Palmerston ad- 
dressed the House on the subject of the 
Army Estimates, but in a few minutes was 
obliged to sit down, from indisposition. 

Mr. Ward then brought forward the 
Ordnance Estimates. The savings effected 
by the reduction of various establishments 
amounted to 16,000/. a year, but on the 
whole there was au iacrease of 133,000/. 
He concluded with moving for a sum of 
892,694/. 8s, 8d. 

Mr. Hume went through the different 
items, and stated the increase of the pre- 
sent as compared with the last year. 

Mr. /¥ard replied at considerable length. 

Mr. Creevey contended, that by law, the 
repairs of the forts at Barbadoes, and other 
islands in the West Indies, should be de- 
frayed out of the 44 per cent. duties, a 
fund now expended in paying Sir C Long, 
1500/, a year, Sir H. Popham 500/., and 
other pensions to Mr. Huskisson, Sir Fulk 
Greville, Lady Mansfield, &e. When he 
(Mr. C.) first introdaced his motion rela- 
tive to the Tellerships of the Exchequer, it 
was almost hooted out of the House, as 
an indecent attack upon private property. 
He had persevered, however, and the feel- 
ing of the country being pretty manifest, 
the Marquis of Buckingham and Lord 
Camden, after having enjoyed a sinecure 
of nearly 350,000/. for 19 years, begged, 
as a particular favour, that it might be 
taken away from them (a laugh), because 
they knew that though there were only 45 
persons against them in the House, they 
had not one man out of it with them. 
The Hon. Gent. concluded by protesting 
against these items for repairs. 

Mr. R. Ward observed, that the pension 
attacked by Mr. C, had.been granted for 
public services, and had been confirmed 
by Parliament. 

Mr, Vansittart was surprised at the way 
in which Mr. C. treated the conduct of the 
Marquis Camden, who had given one of 
the most splendid examples of public 
spirit recorded in the annals of any 
country. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if ever an act 
proceeded from virtuous and disinterested 
sentiment, it was the mode in which the 
noble personage adverted to (Lord Cam- 
den) had resigned so large a portion of his 
income. 

After some observations from Mr. Tre- 
mayne, Mr. W. Smith, and others, the 
several resolutions moved by Mr. Ward 
were agreed to. 

Lord Palmerston then explained at 
large the different items of the Army Es- 
timates. Resolutions agreed to. 
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Newry—Hoo. F. J. Needham, 
Portarlington—Dayid Ricardo 
Ross—Jobn Carroll. 
Sligo—Owen Wynne. 
Tialee—James Cuffe. 
Waterford—kt. Hon. Sir. J. Newport, bart 
Weaford—Williem Wigram. 
Youghall—John Hyde. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 





FRANCE. 

Oa the 16th inst. in the discussion of 
the Budget, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the sum of 22,600,000 fr. was granted for 
the established Clergy of the Church of 
Rome; and that of 600,000 fr. for the 
Protestant Clergy, with the addition of 
60,000fr. for the repair of Protestant 
Churches. “The Protestant religion,” 
said the Minister of the Interior, “ is 
organised io fifty departments of France ; 
it is celebrated in 200 churches or places 
of worship, the greater part of which are 
in want ‘of repair. There are many 
places where, for want of churches, the 
service of religion is celebrated in the 
opea dir.” 

Some disturbances have occurred at 
Brest, of a charactcr similar to those which 
agitated the capital; but at Brest, as at 
Paris, the active zeal and energy of the 
troops quickly dispersed the rioters, and 
restored tranquilliiy. The towns of Caen 
and Rennes were also disturbed for some 
short time with the cries of Vive ?Empe- 
reur! Abas Louis! Some persons have 
been arrested. 

On the 18th Louis XVIII. was waited 
upon by a deputation from the Munici- 
pality of Paris, with an Address expres- 
sive of their loyalty and attachment, 
which concluded with these words: — 
“Sire, clemency is in your heart, pru- 
dence in your counsels ; but it is by jus- 
tice and firmness that States are main- 
tained.”—To this his Majesty made the 
following reply: — ‘I am sensibly af- 
fected with the sentiments which you have 
expressed to me in the name of my good 
City of Paris, on an occasion at once so 
afflicting and auspicious, Agitators, un- 
worthy of being Frenchmen, have dared, 
in order to excite commotions, to abuse 
the name of that Charter which is dearer 
to me than to them. Disasters have re- 
sulted from their conduct which I deeply 
deplore ; but these efforts have only had 
the effect of displaying the good discipline 
of my troops and the attachment of my 
subjects ; and especially of that populous 
suburb in which I so often witness such 
warm demonstrations of love to the laws, 
and, I may venture to say, to my person. 
Assure the inbabitants of the capital of 
my regard towards them; and of my 
constant care to maintain that tranquillity, 
now so happily re-established, and which 
I hope qill not in future be disturbed.” 

The Courier Francais states, that the 
theatre of Nantz has been closed by au- 
thority ; and several provincial journals 


mention reports of tumults that have 
taken place in various parts of France. 

The Gazette de France says, that ‘a very 
extraordinary appeal has been made to 
the French Tribunals, by a man named 
J. Castel, who was a merchant in Ham- 
burgh, while it was in the hands of the 
French. This man says, that he was em- 
ployed by the General commanding there 
to get English Bank-notes to the value of 
50002. discounted, which turned out to be 
forged ; and he was consequently obliged 
to fly from Hamburgh. — He now says 
that Savary (Duke of Rovigo) and Des- 
nouettes (head of Buonaparte’s Poliee) 
were the fabricators of these notes ; that 
they employed persons to spread then? in 
England, one of whom was seized by the 
London Police, and hanged. 

SPAIN. 

Don Raphael Riego has published a 
letter, in which he states, that when the 
King appointed him to the rank of Major 
General, he declined the preferment in 
the following mavuner: — “I resolved to 
relieve your Majesty, and other nations, 
from the chains which ignorance and ego- 
tism have forged ; the result having been 
what I aimed at — the establishment of 
civil liberty — my ambition is satiated. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel suffices 
me, aod that which your Majesty would 
confer might create jealousy. My King 
is happy—my country is free; be this 
my sole reward.” His Majesty would not 
accept the refusal ; and Riego states, that 
he repeatedly urged it to the Minister of 
the War Department, from whom he re- 
ceived the following dispatch, dated Ma- 
drid, the 12th instant: —‘‘I have laid 
before the King the fourth refusal that 
your very laudable moderation (which is 
so well allied to your merit) has induced 
you to make; and his Majesty orders me 
to inform you, that the country requiring 
your services in the post of Major-Gene- 
ral of the national armies, to which his 
Royal goodness has raised you, be does 
not think proper to accept your refusal of 
it; which I communicate to you by his 
Majesty’s command, for your information 
and satisfaction,” ‘‘ This being the case,”’ 
concludes Riego, ‘‘ that my conduct may 
not be mistaken for pride, or some ill-dis- 
posed person represent it to his Majesty 
as obstinate disobedience, I have resolved 
to accept the rank with which his Majesty 
honours me, and in which I shall be 
equally the defender of the nation and of 
the King.” 

It is stated in the Madrid papers of the 

13th 
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13th of June, that about forty of the 
newly elected deputies assemble daily in 
Madrid, and have come tothe resolution 
of proposing to the Cortes to proceed 
by criminal process against the sixty- 


nine Deputies who, in 1814, demanded of 


the King that the Constitution should be 
abolished ; but that should these sixty- 
nine Deputies be condemned to death, 
they would then induce the Cortes to re- 
commend to the King to commute the 
punishment. 

GERMANY. 

In the night of 2ist March, a part of the 
mountain upon which the village of Strow 
in Bohemia was built, detached itself from 
the mass on twenty-three houses and two 
churches ; sixteen were overthrown, and 
are in ruins. This accident appears to 
have been prepared by the wet seasons 
which preceded the present, and to have 
been principally caused in the last instance 
by the heavy snow of the winter. 

RUSSIA. 

An article, dated Hamburgh, the 13th 
inst. says, “ His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia bas addressed a Declaration to all 
the European Courts, relative to the late 
political changes in Spain.” 

Accounts from St. Petersburg iaform 
us, that on the 24th of May last a fire 
broke out in the Imperial Palace on Zan- 
kajeselo (situate about 14 English miles 
from the capital), which consumed a great 
part of that splendid edifice, together with 
the academy founded by the present Em- 
peror. His Majesty was present during 
this painful scene, and animated- the ex- 
ertions of the engineers and military in 
extinguishing the flames. 

ASIA. 

Advices, dated the 18th of February, 
have been received from Bombay. The 
expedition to the Persian Gulf, under the 
eommand of Sir William Keir, had com- 
pletely succeeded in its object, the sub- 
jugation of the hordes of pirates on that 
coast. After placing a garrison in Rassel- 
Khyma, and expelling them from all the 
adjacent ports, the armament was on 
its return to Bombay. 

“ Madras, Feb. 5.— The expedition 
fitted out from Batavia on a grand scale 
for the reduction of Palambang, had ar- 
rived in the river, and made an attack on 
the batteries and defences of the Sultan 
on the @ist of October last; but had 
been beaten off with a loss of one thou- 
sand Europeans. The following is a list 
of the Dutch vessels employed on this 
oceasion :—Wilhelmina, Arinus Marinus, 
Ajax, Betsey, Prince Biucher, Waterbrak, 
Kadrughot, corvettes ; Irene, brig; Em- 
ma, schooner ; two gun-boats, five prows 
and junks with howitzers. The force 


which the Malays bad to oppose to these 
consisted of three strong batteties on the 
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banks of the river, and one on the island of 
Gombera ; one large floating battery ; and 
one ship-battery ; strong piles were driven 
across the main stream : several immense 
rafts of timber on fire were also floated down 
the smaller channel upon the shipping with 
great effect. Some disturbance having taken 
place on the island of Banca, the Dutch 
Resident who went out to quell them had 
been made prisoner by the insurgents, 
who afterwards cut off his head, and sent 
it in a basket as a present to the Sultan of 
Palambang. Resistance had also been 
made against the Dutch authority at Rhio ; 
and when the Dauntless left Malacca, it 
was supposed that they would be obliged 
to quit Bintang altogether. 

A remarkable proof of the extravagancy 
of fanaticism, and of the misery which it 
will. induce haman nature to endure, was 
given last summer (1819) by a Bania in 
Gujerat, of the Vohra Caste. At their 
annual feast of Pujoosun, this man ex- 
pressed his determination to abstain from 
food till he died. He had previously fasted 
from the 26th of July to the 25th of Au- 
gust; from which date he took a smail 
quantity of food during four days, and 
then commenced his total abstinence. In 
this resolution he persevered till the 3d of 
October, when he died ; having thus fasted 
sixty-six days, deducting the four in Au- 
gust. A small portion of hot water daily 
was the only thing that passed his lips. 
At the end he was, as may be imagined, 
extremely emaciated; but his senses re- 
mained perfect to the last moment of his 
existence. He consequently became a 
Saint among the Janias. 

AMERICA, &c. 

American papers have brought an ac- 
count of the termination of the proceedings 
in Congress, which adjoorned on the 15th 
ult. to the second Monday in November. 
A bill imposing a duty of 18 dollars the 
ton, on all French vessels entering the 
ports of the United States, was hurried 
through both Houses during the last two 
days of the sitting of Congress. This act 
is to be in full operation on the Ist of next 
month ; and js explained to have been en- 
acted in consequence of the refusal of the 
French Government, after a long negocia- 
tion, to enter into commercial arrange- 
ments, on reciprocal terms, with the Go- 
vernment of the United States. Provision 
is made for its immediate repeal as soon 
as France shall adopt different principles. 

Mr. Clay, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, though his term of service 
is not completed, has retired from public 
life. 

It appears from the American papers 
that all foreign vessels of war are probi- 
bited from entering the ports of the United 
States, except Portland, Boston, New 
London, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Smithville 
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Smithville in North Carolina, Charleston, 
and Mobile, unless from stress of weather, 
or when pursued by an enemy. 

By Quebec papers we learn, that a fire 
broke out at Montreal, on the 4th of May, 
which ed the theatre and twenty- 
two — . 

The New York theatre was burnt to the 
ground on the 25th of May. 

Tortora, May 8.—We have, since our 
late unfortunate gale, had a greatdrought ; 
our crops are already spoiled for this and 
the ensuing year. Last year this island 
made from 2500 to 3000 hogsheads of su- 
gar; this year it will not make 250 hogs- 
heads. The earth is completely parched ; 
and nothing that is put in it survives. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A French vessel, called L’Uranie, Cap- 
tain Freycinet, on a voyage of discovery, 
touched at Sydney early in December, 
and daring its stay a mutual interchange 
of civilities took place between the officers 
and principal inbabitants. Some residents 
at Sydney having expressed their inten- 
tion to quit the Colony in the Uranie, 
Captain Freycinet declined taking them, 
without the sanction of the Governor. A 
Russian frigate, also on a voyage of disco- 
very, arrived at Sydney soon after the 
Uranie. At one of the balls given by the 
officers of the Uranie, some young female 
natives from Paramatta, educated at the 
schools established at Sydney, partook of 
the habits of civilized life, and were ad- 
mired for the grace and ease of their move- 
ments. The reputation of these semiua- 
ries, and adesire which is gradually spread- 
ing among the rude people of the Southern 
Ocean to share the benefits of instruction, 
had attracted to Sydney a party of young 
persons from the Bay of Islands, among 
whom was the son of Shungee, their pria- 
cipal Chief, but the plan of the Schools li- 
miting them to the natives of New South 
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Wales, they could not be received, the 
managers fearing, in that case, to be over- 
whelmed with@claimants for instruction. 
The anoual assemblage of the native tribes 
took place at Paramatta on the 28th of 
December, but was less numerously at- 
tended than usual, the extreme heat of tbe 
weather preventing them from proceeding 
from the interior, About 250 persons of 
both sexes were present, and were regaled 
by the Governor with provisions and li- 
quor. The examination of the native 
children of the institution then took place, 
and some very creditable specimens of 
their progress in writing and drawing were 
produced, The recognition of the chil- 
dren by their parents and friends was de- 
scribed as extremely affecting. The faci- 
lities of internal communication had been 
increased, by putting the roads from Syd- 
ney to Paramatta and Nassau, before im- 
passable in wet seasons, under complete 
repair. The improved cultivation of the 
hemp in New Zealand has before been 
mentioued ; some trials were made in Ja- 
nuary, at Sydney, of its relative strength, 
when made into cordage, compared with 
that maoufactured in England from the 
produce of the Baltic, and determined 
materially in favour of the hemp of New 
Zealand, which possessed a degree of 
strength superior by one fourth.—Mr. G, 
Johnston, son of the Lieatenant-Governor 
of the Colony, died ou the 19th of Febra- 
ary, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse. The colony, in general, was in a 
flourishing state ; European goods were io 
demand, The Admital Cockburn, which 
brought these advices, brings home an ev- 
tire cargo of the produce of the Colony. 
The Regalia, freighted in a similar man- 
ner, was to sail in about a month. The 
Gazette of the 8th of January contains an 
advertisement from the voted Dr. 0’ Hal- 
loran, who has opened a school at Sydney. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Sir W. J. Hope, one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, accompanied by Sir 
John Gore, the Port Admiral of Sheer- 
ness, is on a survey of the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, in order to ascertain the 

iency of cootinuing or relinquishing 
the establishment for the suppression of 
smuggling, denominated the coast block- 
ade; the expense being found greatly to 
exceed the advantage derived from it, 
while the plan of preventive stations, be- 
sides being more efficacious in its object, 
more than pays the whole cost of its esta- 
blishment. 

A tradesman of Bristol was summoned 


lately before the Mayor of that eity, and 
fined for suffering a bale of goods to re- 
main on the pavement to the obstruction 
of the passengers ; this he paid, and im- 
mediately after walked to the warehouse 
of the Mayor, where he saw some soap 
boxes standing on the pavement, and laid 
an information at the Council House ; and 
the consequence was, that the Mayor was 
also fined by his brother Magistrates, 

Mr. Joseph Hughes, of Hodnet, near 
the seat of Lord Hill, at Hawkstone, 
Shropsbire, has at this time an extraordi- 
nary cow, whith is fed on grass only, that 
gives every day 24 quarts of milk, which 
as regularly produces 21 lbs, of butter 
every week! 

The 
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The fine pheasantry in the garden of T. 
Kingston, esq. at Carleton House, in So- 
merselshire, was last week @aliciously set 
on fire, and all the birds cruelly burnt to 
death. 

The following may be interesting to our 
agricultural readers at this season ; as the 
expence of the practice mist now be com- 
paratively trifling, in consequence of the 
late Act which reduced the duty on rock- 
salt used for agricultaral purposes : — “‘ As 
the season for hay-making is drawing near, 
we must beg leave to recommend the salt- 
ing of ricks. I am persuaded few farmers 
are aware of the benefit arising from this 
practice, particularly in stacking in sultry 
weather. The salt preserves the hay from 
overheating and becoming mildewed. All 
kinds of cattle, &c. prefer inferior hay thus 
managed to the best that can be placed 
before them that has not been salted. The 
salt assimilates with the juices of the hay, 
and thereby prevents too great a fermen- 
tation, and by its soporific quality gives it 
a superior Aavour. The proper way of 
using it is, in building the stack, to sprinkle 
the salt alternately between each layer of 
hay, in the proportion of one hundred- 
weight to seven or eight tons.” 

JamesMoffat, aliasM‘Coul, the notorious 
associate of the lateHussey White, has been 
found guilty before the Court of Justiciary 
at Edinburgh, of being concerned in break- 
ing into and robbing the Paisley Union 
Bank, on the 14th of July, 1811, and sen- 
tenced to be executed at Edinburgh on the 
26th of July. 

To ensure correct returns of averages, 
the Board of Trade have directed country 
inspectors to post up in the market-places 
a duplicate copy of every return trans- 
mittted by them to the receiver of corn re- 
turns, in order to afford the meaas of de- 
tecting any error on the spot. 

Alarge swarm of bees lately visited the 
Market-square at Shrewsbury, and many 
of them settled on the head of one of the 
dealers in vegetable. A serjeant of the 
militia immediately procured a broom, 
which he hoisted on his halbert, whilst a 
female sounded the usual music on such 
occasions ; and in about balf an hour the 
whole of the swarm were collected on the 
broom, to the great joy of the market peo- 
ple, and hived. A dispute then arose be- 
tween the serjeant and the woman, —_— 
ing which had a right to the new colony, 
and the latter in a passion upset the whole, 
in consequence of which many of the bees 
were killed, but fortunately no person was 
stung. The serjeant again, with other as- 
sistance, restored the bees to the hive; 
after which it was taken to the Mayor, the 
Rev. H. Owen, by the contending parties ; 
when it was claimed by his Worship as 
Lord of the Manor of the town, to the mu- 
tual disappointment of the serjeant aud 
kis opponeut, 
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OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY, 
Tuesday, May 30. 

Acommencement was made of a new 
building on part of the site of Blackwell 
Hall, near Guildhall, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Commissioners of Bankrupts, 
to remedy the inconvenience which has hi- 
therto been so much felt in transacting the 
business at Guildhall. 


Wednesday, June 1. 

The books were opened at the Bank of 
England this morning to receive subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of funding of Exche- 
quer bills to the amount of seven millions. 
It was completed in a few minutes only 
by ten houses. Before two o’clock in 
the morning there were crowds waiting out- 
side of the Bank. About six o’clock the 
outer doors were opeved, when the monied 
men were accommodated in a passage 
leading to the Secretary’s office. At ten 
the doors were opened, and as they en- 
tered each received a ticket, The fortu- 
nate holders of the first tickets were then 
called in, and when number gine had stated 
the amount required, it was found that 
only a hundred thousand remained. Num- 
ber ten was then called, and completed the 
subscription. The others then departed 
greatly disappointed. The pressure, in 
gaining admission, exceeded all descrip- 
tion. The crowd and consequent heat 
was excessive. Only about 200 succeeded 
in getting into the inner room, and tickets 
to about that numbe? were issued, but at 
least 180 were unable to make their way to 
the hall-door, where the tickets were issued. 
There were nearly 400 applicants, aud 
only ten, as -above stated, obtained any 
part of the funding. 

Friday, June 16. 

The Spanish merchants resident in Lon- 
don waited on the Duke de Frias, the new 
Spanish Ambassador, to congratulate him 
on his arrival in this country : the Duke in 
his reply assured them that King Ferdi- 
nand was as sincerely attached to the Con- 
stitution as any man in the country ; and 
that all Spain was rejoicing over the happi- 
ness that awaited her. 


Saturday, June 171. 

Prince Gustavus of Sweden and suite 
were introduced to the King, at bis Palace, 
in Pall Mall, by his Excellency the Rus- 
sian Ambassador. The Prince was most 
graciously received. 

In consequence of the promotion of the 
Rev. Dr. Mant to the Bishoprick of Killa- 
loe, be has received a present of a piece 
of plate, consisting of a very large circular 
salver, on feet, with a magnificent border 
of chased flowers. The inscription is—*To 
the Reverend Richard Mant this plate is 
presented as a token of respect for his cha- 
racter as a Christian Rector, the beneficial 
influence of which the donors had the hap- 

piness 
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piness of experiencing during his ministry 
in the parish of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate.” 
Thursday, June 22. 

The Westminster Quarter Sessions com- 
menced before Sir R. Baker and a full 
Bench, The Chairman, in addressing the 
Graod Jury, adveried to the outrages 
which took place in various streets on the 
Queen’s arrival, by breaking windows, 
&c.; and recommended associations of 
the respectable inhabitants of the different 
parishes, as the only effectual means of 
suppressing such riots and tumults. 

F. Const, esq. is appointed Chairman of 
the Westminster Sessions, vice Sir R. Ba- 
ker, resigned. 

Saturday, June 24. 

Alderman Waithman, and James Wil- 
liams, esq. citizen and goldsmith, were 
elected Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 


Monday, June 26. 

Four men were digging for the scite of 
the new Church in the new churchyard, at 
Chelsea, and found water about ten feet 
from the ground, of which they drank. 
They were soon afterwards taken ill, and 
are since dead, One man was seized 
with delirium, ran about the ground, 
throwing the spades and other implements 
at his fellow workmen, and soon after 
dropped down dead. It is supposed the 
water was in a high state of putrefaction. 

Friday, June 27. 

This morning, the neighbourhood of 
White Lion-sireet, Seven-dials, was thrown 
into the greatest alarm by the falling of 
the backs of five houses in the above 
street, The poor tenants happily es- 
caped unhurt, and were employed the 
whole of the day in removing their goods 
off the premises. The remainder of the 
houses are expected to fall every moment, 
The landlords have erected a wooden 
paling round the premises. 

Wednesday, June 28 

The heat of the atmosphere, since the 
summer solstice, has been daily increas- 
ing, and during the last three days, the 
sun has been so powerful, that several 
horses have dropped dead on the public 
roads. The mean average of the ther- 
mometer in the shade at two in the after- 
noon of the above days, has been 85 de- 
grees with the wind to the Northward and 
Eastward. The heat of Tuesday was 
more intense than the preceding one, the 
thermometer in the shade being as high as 
90. 


Friday, June 30. 

Yesterday afternoon, the Queen re- 
paired to Guildhall, by Oxford-road, Hol- 
born, and Skinner-street, and arrived at 
Guildhall a quarter before seven o'clock 
in a private carriage, attended by Lady 
Anne Hamilton and another Lady, and 
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accompanied by Alderman Wood, young 
Mr. Austin bejng on the coach-box. In 
going through the Hall, her Majesty was 
pleased to accept the supporting arms of 
Mr. Ald. Wood and Mr. Favell; she 
passed to the Council Chamber, preceded 
by the City Marshals, where numbers of 
Ladies and several Members of the Com- 
mon Council were in waiting to receive 
her. Every one greeted her entrance 
with cheers, at which demonstration of 
attachment her Majesty was evidently 
much moved. The statue of our late be- 
loved and venerated King seemed most 
to engage the contemplation of the Queen. 
After this, her Majesty went into the Court 
of Aldermea’s room, viewed the pictures, 
and then passed to the Chamberlain’s 
Office. When she returned to her car- 
riage, the horses were taken from it, and 
her Majesty was drawn in procession 
through Cheapside, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, down Fleet-street, along the Strand, 
&e. &e. 

Nearly all the Royal Letters of Sum- 
mons to the Peers, to attend on the Coro- 
nation, have been issued—a few still re- 
main unissued, in consequence of the 
Peers’ addresses not having been trans- 
mitted to Lord Heary Howard, at the 
Heralds’. College, agreeably to the no- 
tification in the Gazette. The Knights 
Grand Crosses and Commanders of the 
Bath are to attend in the Procession, The 
dresses assigned to them have for some 
time past been on view iu the Hall of the 
Heralds’ College. 

There are now seven spots visible upon 
the sun’s disk, six between the sun’s cen- 
tre and its Eastern limb. One of them 
of very superior magnitude, nearly in the 
form of a square, surrounded with a beau- 
tiful and distinct umbra, subtending an 
angle of about half a minute, occupying 
more than 915 millions of square miler, 
This spot will probably continue for seven 
or eight days. Another is a small one, 
with a very faint umbra, situated very 
near the Western edge of the sun. 

EpucaTiox.—A general account, show- 
ing the state of Education in England ; 

Endowed Schools—New Schools, No.3002, 
children, 39,590; Ordinary Schools, No. 
3,865, children, 125,843 ; totals, No. 4,167 ; 
children, 165,433; total revenue, 300,525/. 

Unendcwed Day Schoals—New Schools, 
No, 820, children, 105,582 ; Dames’ 
School, No. 3,102, children, 53,624 ; Or- 
dinary Schools, No. 10,360, children, 
319,643; totals, No. 14,182, children, 
478,849, 

Sunday Schools—New Schools, No. 404, 
children, 50,979 ; Ordinary Schools, No. 
4,758, children, 401,838 ; totals, No.5,162, 
children, 452,817. 

Total population in 1811, 9,543,610; 
poor in 1815, $53,249. 

Reut- 
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Rericious Cuaririzs. 
Account of the Receipts of the princi- 
pal Religious Charities for the year end- 
ing Sist March, 1820: 


Brit. and For. Bible Society . £.95,033 
Church Missionary Society 50,076 
London Missionary Society . 25,409 
Society for Conversion of Jews 8,950 





Prayer Book and Homilly Society 1,987 
Hibernian Society . . - 4.683 
Naval and Military Bible Society . 2,162 

Total . £.166,300 


To these should be added the 
estimated Receipts of those So- 
cieties who do not make up their 
accounts at Lady-Day, taken 
on the scale of 1819, which will 
be rather under than overrating 
them. 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ... . ee 
Methodist Missionary aay 
Moravian. Missions . ° 5,000 
Baptist Missionary Society . + 16,000 
Society for Propagating the Gospel 15,800 


- 53,700 
. 24,000 


National Society for Education . 2,500 
Religious Tract Society 6,180 
Collection on the King’s Letter 
for the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel—nearly . 50,000 
Total ofone year . . £.337,482 





Cato-strestT Conspiracy. 

The following is the manner of distri- 
buting the money collected for the Officers 
engaged in the apprehension of the Con- 
spirators in Cato-street: 

To Mrs. Smithers (widow of the 

murdered Officer) in addition 

to an annuity of 1002. - £256 46 
G. T. J. Ruthven, Police Officer 408 0 0 
Jas. Ellis, Conduetor of Patrole 204 0 0 
Wm. Gibbs, Patrole (wounded) 121 10 0 
W.Westcoat, Conduct. of Patrolel21 10 0 


John Surman, Patrole acres ee 10 0 
William Brooks, ditto 60 15 0 
John Wright, ditto . ° 60 15 0 
Joseph Champion, ditto ° 40 100 


40 100 


Benjamin Gill, ditto . ° 
40 10 0 


William Lee, ditto 


John Townshend, ditto P 40 10 0 
Robert Chapman, ditto 40 10 0 
Luke Nixon, ditto ‘ . 40 10 0 
The Soldiers . ° 49 19 0 


The Parents of Smithers wa 4150 


£.1661 18 6 





Total Distribution . 





This Distribution has been made in con- 
formity with the plan previously adopted 
in the Rewards given to the same Officers 
by his Majesty’s Government—namely, 
according to the rank they hold in the 
Police Establishment, and the manner in 
which they have signalized themselves. 


Occurrences tn and near London. 
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SUMMER CIRCUITS.—1820._. 

Home—Lord Chief Justice Abbott and 
and Mr. Baron Wood: Hertford, July 
11. Chelmsford, July 17.. Maidstone, 
July 24. Lewes, August 3. Guild- 
ford, August 7. 

Westerx—Mr. Baron Grabam and Mr. 
Justice Burrough : Castle of Winches- 
ter, July 17. New Sarum, July 22. 
Dorchester, July 27. Exeter and City, 
July 11. Bodmin, Aug. 7. Wells, Aug. 
12. Bristol, Aug. 19. 

Miptano—Chief Baron Richards and Mr. 
Baron Garrow; Northampton, July 11. 
Oakham, July 14. Lincolu and City, 
July 15. Nottingham and Town, July 
20. Derby, July 22. Leicester and 
Borough, July 20. Coventry, July 29. 
Warwick, July 29. 

Norrorx—Lord Chief Justice Dallas and 
Mr. Justice Holroyd: Buckingham, 
July 10. _ Bedford, Juiy 13. Hunting- 
don, July 15. Cambridge, July 17. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, July 20. Norwich,42. 

Nortuern—Justice Bayley and Justice 
Park: York and City, July 15. Dur- 
ham, July Sl. Newcastle, August 5. 
Carlisie, August 12, Applehy, Aug. 19. 
Lancaster, Aug. 23. 

Oxrornv—Justice Best and Justice Ri- 
chardson: Abingdon, July 10. Ox- 
ford, 12, Worcester and City, July 15 
Stafford, July 20. Shrewsbury, July 26, 
Hereford, July 31, Monmouth, Aug. 5 
Gloucester and City, Aug. 9. 





ASTRONOMICAL. SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 

This Society met on the 10th of June. 
A paper by Mr. F. Bailey was read, on 
the method of adjusting a transit instru- 
ment by observing the passage of two 
stars, differing considerably from each 
other in declination: and a new Table 
was given, whereby the deviation of the 
instrument and the error of the clock 
might be readily determined withoug the 
trouble of computation. Portable transit 
instruments are now made with great 
neatness and accuracy; and are a valu- 
able acquisition to every economical ob- 
servatory, and to such persons as are tra- 
velling with a view to improve the con- 
nected sciences of astronomy and 
graphy. Instruments of this kind are 
often fixed in sitnations which do not 
command a view of the pole star; and 
under such circumstances, the table, 
above alluded to, is very desirable. Sir H. 
Englefield requested permission to ad- 
dress the meeting, and called their atten- 
tion to the new bodies which have lately 
been discovered, and which are supposed 
to be of a cometary nature. He noticed 
the discoveries of Cassini and Short, sup- 
posed to be of new planets, which have 
not since been observed ; and wished some 
of the members who bad time and incli- 

nation, 
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nation for the purpose, would submit the 
ebservations of those two celebrated as- 
tronomers to the test of analysis, in order 
to determine whether those bodies assimi- 
hated in their motions to those which have 
been lately discovered.—The Society af- 
terwards adjourned till the 10th of No- 
vember. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

The distribution of the rewards of this 
Society took place on Tuesday, June 28, 
at the Argyll Rooms. 

Soon after 12 o’clock his Royal High- 
hess the Duke of Sussex, President, en- 
tered the room, and though the company 
seemed absorbed in the contemplation of 
the different performances of the candi- 
dates in Polite Arts, which were appended 
to the walls, and those of Mechanics, 
which covered the table, an universal ex- 
pression of joy beamed in the counte- 
nances of all. His Royal Highness bowed 
to the company as he passed to his Chair, 
and the busiiiess of the day tow com- 
menced. 

Mr. Aikio, the Secretary, read an iu- 
teresting paper on the rise and ptogress 
of the Institution, very particularly re- 
ferring to its commencement, aud ener- 
getically adverting to the great advant- 
ages which society had not only received 
by its exertions, but which would be con- 
tinued, aud he trusted enhanced ina their 
value, by the labours of the day. The 
Premiums were then presented. 

His Royal Highness, on several occa- 
sions, observed the exertions of the Can- 
didates, aud was particularly complimen- 
tary to those (and we observed several) 
who had been before him on former oc- 
casions in the same characters. 

To Mr. J. Perkins, who was honoured 
with three of the Society’s medals, for in- 
ventions of the first consequence, and 
who, though an American, his Royal 
Highness observed, that as President of 
the Society, he highly participated in the 
national liberality which had evinced it- 
self on the occasion; that the reward 
here bestowed, proved, that men of sci- 
ence were happy to recognize and en- 
courage the same qualification, be it 
from what country it might. 

To Mr. W. Hardy, another ingenious 
mechanic, his Roya! Highness paid some 
compliments. 

His Royal Highness eulogized the com- 
‘patiy for their attendance, observing, that 
the Society had gained a great point, if 
the distribution had ensured the smiles of 
Ladies, as those Gentlemen, in all pro- 
bability, who were not already Members, 
would serve the Institution by becoming 
so, in compliment to their feelings. 

A band of music’ occasionally relieved 
the ceremony. 

Gent. Mac. Supp/. XC, Paar L. 


H 
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THE ROXBURGHE CLUB. 
Saturday, June 17, the distinguished 
Literary Society, ‘The Roxburghe Club,’ 
held their Anniversary Meeting at the 
Clarendon Hotel. Out of thirty-one Mem- 
bers, the whole number of the Club, only 
six were absent, and two of those known 
to be on the Continent. The presenta- 
tion of Re-prints consisted of the “ New 
Nutborune Mayd,” and the ‘ Boke of 
Mayd Emlyn that had V husbandes and 
all kockoldes,” by Mr: Isted. Two en- 
terludes, “* Jack Jugelar, wytte, and very 
playsent,” and ‘* Thersytes,” by Mr. 
Haslewood. Two members stated that the 
unexpected delay of the press made it ne- 
cessary for them to defer for a few days 
the delivery of their respective Re-prints. 
An auxiliary gift was placed on the din- 
ner table, called ** The Book of Life; a 
Bibliographical Melody,” a poem from 
the pen of Mr. R. Thomson. As Presi- 
deat, Lord Spencer took the Chair, and 
for the first time introduced as a toast, 
**The King.” All the other toasts were 
strictly Bibliomaniacal. That of ‘ The 
Roxburghe Club at Paris,” was drank 
with enthusiasm: Among the immortal 
memories, the most celeb:ated were those 
of Valdarfar, Fust, Schoiffer, Sweyneym, 
and Pannartz, Wynkyo de Worde, and 
Analdus de Bruxella, the editor of an 
unique edition of Horace, printed at Na- 
ples, 1474. Nor was Caxton forgotten, 
to whore memory a simple monumental 
tablet was exhibited, previous to its being 
placed in Westminster Abbey, with the 
following inscription : 
To the Memory 
of Wittiam Caxton, 
who first introduced into Great Britain 
the Art of Printing ; 
and who, A.D. 1477, or earlier, 
exercised that Art 
in the Abbey of Westminster. 
This Tablet, 
in remembrance of one to whom 
the Literature of this Country 
ts 8o largely indebted, 
was raised 
Anno Domini MDCCCXX. 
by the Roxburghe Club. 
Ear! Spencer, K. G. President: 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Piece, 
Encttsu Opera House, Lyceum. 
June 29. The Promissory Nolte, a 
Comic Operetta, in one Act, taken from a 
celebrated French piece, called La Lettre 
de Change. The plot contains a series of 
mistakes and ludicrous situations, impro- 
bable enough, but is very spirited and 
pleasant. Very well received. Music by 
Bochss. 
PRO. 
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Gazetrs Promortons, &c. 

May 27. Forasmuch as the Kings and 
Queens of this Realm have been wont, in 
contemplation of their Coronations, to con- 
fer the insignia of the Order of the Bath 
on divers of their loving subjects, and by 
the rules established for the regulation of 
the said Order, certain limitations of the 
number and qualifications of Knights 
Grand Crosses and Knights Commanders 
of the said Order are laid down, the King 
is pleased to dispense on the present occa- 
sion with the said limitations and qualifica- 
tions, so far as to declare and appoint, as 
his Majesty doth hereby declare and ap- 
point, that General the Earl of Harcourt, 
Admirals Caldwell and Bligh, Generals Sir 
H. Jobnson and the Earl of Mulgrave, Ad- 
mirals Sir C. H. Knowles and the Hon. T. 
Pakenham, Generals Lord Harris, Sir B. 
Tarleton, bart. Sir G. Hewitt, bart. G. 
Don, the Earl of Rosslyn, and the Mar- 
quis of Hantley ; Lieut.-generals Craufurd 
and Sir H. Oakes, and the Right Hons. C, 
Long and C. Bagot, shall be Extra Knights 
Grand Crosses of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, and shall hold and en- 
joy all titles, privileges, immunities, rights, 
and advantages, which the Knights Grand 
Crosses of the said Order may lawfully 
hold and enjoy ; and that Admirals Sir H. 
Trollope and H. FE. Darby, Vice Admirals 
Wells and Nicholls, Captains Sir R. Bar- 
low and the Hon. Sir G. Grey, bart. shall 
be Knights Commanders of the said Most 
Honourable Order. 

June 24. Charles Bagot, esq. Page of 
Honour to the King, vice the Hon. T. W. 
Graves, promoted. 


15th Dragoons — Brevet Lieut. - col. 
Thackwell, to be Lieut.-col. and Capt. 
Whiteford to be Major. 





Representative Peers or SCOTLAND. 

The following are the names of the 
Peers who were returned at Holyrood 
House :—Marquis of Queensberry, Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, Marquis of Lothian, 
Earl of Home, Earl of Kellie, Karl of 
Elgin, Earl of Balcarras, Earl of Stair, 
Earl of Roseberry, Lord Forbes, Lord 
Saltoun, Lord Gray, Lord Sinclair, Lord 
Colville, Lord Napier, Lord Balhaven, 

Unsuccessful Candidates : — Duke of 
Roxburgh, Viscount Arbuthnot. 





Civit Promotion. 
Rev. E. Griffiths, B,D. to be Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Swansea, 





EccresiaSTIcaAL PRererments. 

Rev. B. V. Layard, to hold the Vicarage 
of Tallington with the Rectory of Uffing- 
ton, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. George Martin, one of the Canons 
of Exeter Cathedral, to be Chancetlor of 
the Diocese. 

Rev. Thomas Lea, M.A. Bishops Itch- 
ington V. Warwickshire. 

Rev. Thomas Davies, M.A. Bayton V. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. R. R. Faulkner, (Curate of Rom- 
ford,) to the Chaplainship of Epping. 

Rev. John Woodcock, to the Minor 
Canonship of Canterbury Cathedral, vice 
J. Ratcliffe, dec. 


———E 


BIRTHS. 


_ June 7. At Bishop’s Court, Isle of 

Man, Lady S Murray, of a son. — 15. 
At Littleton, Lady Caroline Wood, of a 
daughter, — 18, At Brussels, her Royal 


Highness the Princess of Orange, of a 
boy, her third son. — 20. At Nun Apple- 
ton, Yorkshire, the Lady of Sir W. M. Mil- 
ner, bart. of a son and heir. 


I 


MARRIAGES. 


April 1. Wm. Stringer, merchant, to 
Johanna Catharina, dau. of Hendrick 
Emanuel Blackenberg, esq. both of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

26. At St. Helena, Count RPalmain, 
Commissioner of the Emperor of Russia, 
to Miss Charlotte Johnson, dau. of Lady 
Lowe, and grand-daughter of Sir John 
Johnson, bart. 

May 2. Thory Chapman, esq. of Horn- 
sey, to Susan, dau. of John Johnson, esq. 
of Leverington. 


Edward Fairfax, esq. R. N. formerly 
Master of the Fleet under the command of 
Earl St. Vincent, Lords Gardner and Gam- 
bier, to Harriet Mary, dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Bradley, vicar of Aldborough. 

6. Rev. John Pomeroy, A.M. of Bod- 
min, to Margaret Conner, dau. of the late 
Capt. J. F. Moriarty, R.N. 

9. Charles Louis Ramus, esq. to Mrs. 
Mary Anne Keatinge, widow of the late 
very Rev. Deaw of St. Patrick’s, and dau. 
of Meade Hobson, es. of Newton Lodge. 

John 
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John Harrison, esq. of Ripon, to Caro- 
line, dau. of James Compson, esq. of Clev- 
bury Mortimer. 

il, Rev. W. Gilby, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Harriet, dau. of 
W. Gilby, esq. M.D. of Clifton. 

Richard Waring, esq. to Mary Celia, 
dau. of Thos. Morgan, esq. both of St. 
Mary Cray. 

12. J, Sutton, esq. Surgeon, of Mon- 
tague-street, Portman-square, to Miss 
Prior, of George-street, Montague-square. 

13. Wm, James Wattisford, esq. of 
Brighton, to Jane, dau, of John Harrison, 
esq. of Greenwich. 

15. At Tours, the Rev. George Way, to 
Susannah Mary, dat. of Enos Smith, esq. 

At Dublin, Rev. Chas. Mulloy, Rector 
of Clontarf, to Margaret, dau. of the late 
Robt. King, esq. and sister of Sir Robt. 
King, bart. 

16. Robt. Dill, esq. of Aylesbury, to 
Mary, dau. of Henry Chapman, esq. of 
Dinsdale (Durham). 

At Brussels, Augustus Baron Firks, of 
Mittau, in Courland, to Cornelia, dau. of 
late Rev. Sam. Byam, D.D. 

John Carnell, esq. to Laura, dau. of 
Wm. Scoones, esq. both of Tonbridge. 

17, The Rev. George Bisshopp, Arch- 
deacon of Aghadoe, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Lieutenant, to Catherine Elizabeth, 
dau. of Capt. Andrew Sproule, R.N, 

At Windsor, William Tibbitts, esq. of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, to Miss Calbourne, 
of Windsor. 

18. Wm. Jas. Woodward, esq. of Peck- 
ham, to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of Jonathan 
Hewlett, esq. of Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row. 

The Rev. Thos. Austin, B.A. to Jane 
Eliza, dau. of the Rev. James Tate, of 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Wm. Wynue Sparrow, esq. son of Col. 
Sparrow, of Red Hill (Anglesey), to Frances 
Emma, dau. of B. Sparrow, esq. of Great 
George- street. 

John Ely Kemp, esq. of the Grange 
Worth, East Grinsted, to Sarah, dau. of 
late Geo. Marsden, esq. of Liverpool. 

19. John Johnstone, esq. of Brereton, 
Cheshire, to Anne, dau. of W. Young, esq. 
of Madley, Staffordshire, 

At Limerick, Walter, son uf the Rev. 
John Hussey Burgh, and grandson of the 
late Walter Hussey Burgh, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, to Elizabeth 
Jane, dau. of Charles Fitzgerald, esq. of 
Shepperton, (Clare).—Neither of the par- 
ties had attained the age of 19. 

John Forbes, M.D. of Penzance, to 
Eliza Mary, dau, of the late John Burgh, 
esq. of Calcutta. 

20. At Llanghorne, John Gifford, esq. 
to Elizabeth Amelia, dau. of J. H. Shickle, 
esq. formerly of Jamaica. 
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22. Launcelot Baugh Alleyn, esq. late 
Master of Dulwich College, to Caroline 
Jane, dau. of Thos. P, Romilly, esq. of 
Dulwich, and niece to late Sir S. Romilly. 

At Bath, Wm. Shawe, esq. of Downside 
House, Somersetshire, to Elizabeth Mary, 
dau, of Lady Staines, of Clapham, Sucrey, 
and of Brook-street, Bath. 

George, son of the Rev. George Jenyns, 
of Bottisham Hall, to Maria Jane, dau. 
of Sir Jas. Gambier, Consul General at the 
Hague. 

23. John Hunter, esq. to Caroline, dau. 
of Edward Wilkinson, esq. of Potterton, 
Yorkshire. 

Henry Hoghton, esq. to Dorothea, dau. 
of the late Peter Patten Bold, esq. 

Robert Kemp, esq. of Gower-street, to 
Anne, dau. of W. J. Reeves, esq. of Wo- 
burn Place, Russell-square. 

24. At Warsaw, the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine.—His Consort is to take the title 
of Princess de Krucinska, which is her fa- 
mily name. 

Maior Ellison, of the Coldstream Guards, 
to Mary, dau. of Mat. Montague, esq. of 
Portman-square, 

Dr. T. Hart, of Red Lion-square, to 
Rose, dau. of Mr. J. S. Friedeberg, of 
Stamford Hill. 

25. Charles Willis, esq. of Cranbrook, 
Kent, to Mrs. Whitehead, of Hastings, 

Edward Phillips, jun. esq. of Melksham, 
Wilts, to Sarah, dau. of the late S. Wes- 
ton, esq. of Weymouth. 

Fred. James, son of the late Gen. Pat. 
Ross, to Elizabeth, dau. of P, N, Roberts, 
esq. of Esher. 

27. Alex. Mackintosh, esq. of Great 
Portland-street, to Mary, dau. of L. R. 
Mackintosh, esq. of Beverley Lodge, near 
Colchester. 

30. William Scoones, jun. esq. of Ton- 
bridge, to Harriet Jane, dau. of Joseph 
Sparkes, esq. of Newington, Surrey. 

At Prague, his Imperial Highness the 
Archduke Rainier, to the Princess Fran- 
cisca of Savoy Carignan. 

Lately—At East Clandon, the Rev. J. 
Austin, to Miss Weller. 

The Rev. George Trulock, to Catherine, 
dau. of Robt. Jones, esq. of Fortland, 
Sligo, late of Fulford, near York. 

Sam. Fortnom Cox, esq. of the Ist Life 
Guards, to Mary Emily, dau. of the late 
Rev. Sir Rob. Sheffield, bart. 

At Mansfield, Richard Townshend, esq. 
of Upper Gower-street, to Mary, dau. of 
W. Broadhurst, esq. » 

Geo. Warden, esq. of Glasgow, to Sally, 
dau. of Vincent Wanostrocht, esq. of 
Camberwell. ' 

June 8. G. L. Taylor, esq. of Earl's 
Terrace, to Sybilla, dau. of the late Jacob 
Neufville, esq. of Jamaica, and of Lyming- 
ton, Hants, 

Ww. H. 
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W. H. Fitton, M.D. of Northampton, to 
Maria, dau. of the late Jos, James, esq. 
of Adbury House. 

9. Wm. Money, esq. of Salisbury-place, 
New-roat, to Guiditta, Countess Dowager 
D’Armis, late of Rome. 

10. Ives Harvey Urquhart, esq. of Se- 
ven Oaks, Kent, to Louisa, dau. of the 
late Wm. Spurrier, esq. of Poole, Dorset. 

12. Rich. Norris, esq. of Basing Park, 
to Wilhelmina Frederica, dau. of Sir Jas. 
Gambier, Consul General to the United 
Netherlands. 

Rob. Greene Bradley, esq. Barrister at 
Law, to Lydia, dau. of the tate F, Boyn- 
ton, esq. formerly of Hutton Lodge, Mal- 
ton. 

13. G. C. Potter, esq. to Madame de 
Segond de Sederon, dav. of his Excellency 
the Count de Vaublanc. 

14. Wan. Powell, esq. of Neath, Glou- 
cestershire, to Hannah, dau. of late John 
Jones, esq, of Brunswick-square, and of 
Dery Ormond, Cardiganshire. 

Jas. Harrison, esq. of Chorley, to Cath. 
Frances, dav. of the late Joho Eccles, 
e3q, of Lower-lane Cottage, Ashton. 

15, Captain James Maxwell, 31st regt. 
to Mary Anne, sister of J. T, Rigby, esq. 
of Yately Lodge. 

At St. Alban’s George Searancke, esq. 
to Mary Emma, dav. of the Rev. J. Lowe. 

The Rev. J. Connop Newell, second son 
of Newell Connop, esq. of Durants, En- 
field, to Charlotte Augusta, dau. of the 
late Rob. Brawn, esq. of Windsor, 

James Morier, esq. to Harriet, dau. of 
Wa, Fulke Greville, esq. 

Charles Phelips, esq. to Caroline Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of James Taylor, esq. of Ba- 
ker-street. 

Lieut.-col. Wm. Greenshields Power, 
R.A. to Maria, dau, of John Morris, esq. 
of Raker-street. 

17. Rich, Fall, esq. of Newington-place, 
to Eliza, dav. of the late Andrew White- 
man, esq. of Grenada. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by the 
Rev. Dr. Bowen, of St. Alban’s, his eldest 
son, Mr. Wm. Bowen, of the same place, 
Surgeon, to Louisa, only child of Thomas 
Fenwick, esq. of Keppel-street, Russell- 
square, and of Burrow Hall, Lancashire. 

20. Hon, and Rev. George’Pellew, third 
son of Adm. Viscount Exmouth, to Hon, 
Frances Addington, second dau. of Visc. 
Sidmouth, 

Robert Davidson, esq. of Highbury 
Park, to Miss W. Barkly, of Highbury 
Grove, 

Capt. Thos. Dick, R.N. to Miss Kathe- 
rine Martyr. 

At Bath, Lewis Grant, of the Hon. 
East ludia Company’s Service, to Anne, 
— dau. of Sir G, Griffies Williams, 

art. : 
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R, 8. Pemberton, esq. of Lianelly, to 
Aune, dau. of the late T. Rippon, esq. of 
Low Mill, Durham. 

John Grant, esq. of Kilgraston, to the 
Hon. Margaret, dau. of the Right Hon. 
Lord Gray, of Kinfannis Castle. 

Chas. Gordon, esq. of Burlington-street, 
to Eleanor Mary, dau. of Nath. Atcheson, 
esq. of Duke-street, Westminster. 

21. At Edinburgh, Charles Lenox Cum- 
ming, esq. of Roseisle, to Miss Mary Eli- 
zabeth Bruce, of Kinnaird. 

22. Hon. Berkeley Octavius Noel, son 
of Sir Gerard Noel Noel, bart. and the Ba- 
roness Barham, to Letitia Penelope, dau. 
of the late Ralph Adderley, esq. of Coton, 
in Staffordshire, aud widow of And. Hacket, 
esq. of Moxhall Park, Warwickshire, 

William Milton, esq. of Hereford, to 
Margaret, dau. of W. Meyler, esq. of Bath, 

Hugh Ingram, esq. of Steyning, to Mary, 
dav, of the late Rev. Stileman Bostock, of 
East Grinstead. 

24. Thos. B, Williams, esq. of Jamaica, 
to Mary Sophia, dav. of late Hon. Johu 
Forbes, of New Providence. 

Mr. Thos Par:y Thomas, surgeon, of 
Newcastle-Emlyn, Carmarthenshire, to 
Ellen, dav. of the late Rev. Thos. Tho- 
inas, of Peckham, Surrey. 

Rev. James Jervis Cleaver, Rector of 
Holme Pierrepont, Notts, to Ellin Sybilla ; 
and John Murray Ayneley, esq. of Little 
Harle ‘Tower, Northumberland, to Emma 
Sarah, daughters of Sam. Peach Peach, 
esq. of Tockington House, Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. Dr. Moysey, Rector of Wal- 
cot, Bath, to Elizabeth Susanna, dav. of 
Sir Jas. Stewart, bart. of Fort Stewart 
(Donega)). 

The Rev. Sam. Littlewood, of Walworth 
Common, to Mary, dav. of the late Jos. 
Hayward, esq. of Beechingstoke, Wilts. 

Hon, Newton Fellowes, to Lady Cathe- 
rine, dau. of Earl Fortescue. 

Henry Dickinson, esq. Madras Civil 
Service, to Mary, dav. of late George 
Morison, esq. of Moutagu-square. 

Cap’. H. Levaine Baker, C.B. R.N. son 
of Sir R. Baker, bart. to Louisa Anna, 
dau. of W. Williams, esq. M.P. for Wey- 
mouth, of Belmont House, South Lambeth. 

28, Capt. Wm. James, of the Madras 
Army, to Miss Webster, niece to J. Digh- 
ton. esq. of Coleford, Gloucestershire. 

Capt. Robt. C. Barton, R.N. son of 
Adm. Bartou, of Burrough House, De- 
vunshire, to Miss Rebecca Lopez Franco, 
niece of Sir Manasseh Lopez, bart. of 
Mariston House, in the same county. 

29, Joho Sanders, esq. of Reigate, Sur- 
rey, to Josephine Teresa, dau. of Joseph 
Mee, esq. of Upper Berkeley-street. 

Mr. Watton, of Shrewsbury, to Cathe- 
rine, dav. of Mr. Baskerfield, of Arling- 
ton-street, Camden Town. 


OBITUARY 
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Lorp Gwypm. 

June 29. At Brighton, the Right Hon. 
Lord Gwydir. He was the eldest son of 
Peter Burrell, esq. of Beckenham in Kent, 
(M. P. for Launceston and Totness), by 
Elizabeth daughter and co-heir of John 
Lewis, esq. of Hackney.—He was elected 
M.P. for Haslemere in 1776; and for Bos- 
ton, in 1782, 1784, and 1790. His Lordship 
married Feb. 23, 1779, Priscilla- Barbara- 
Elizabeth Lindsay, daughter and co-heir 
of Peregrine, duke of Ancaster (joint here- 
ditary Great Chamberlain of Englaod 
with her sister, Georgiana Countess of 
Cholmondeley), Baroness Willoughby de 
Eresby. He succeeded to the Baronetage 
of his great uncle Sir Merrick Burrell in 
1787, and officiated at the trial of War- 
ren Hastings, (in right of his wife) as De- 
puty Great Chamberlain of England, on 
which occasion he was knighted, He was 
advanced to the dignity of Baron Gwydir, 
of Gwydir, co. Caernaryon, June 16, 1796. 
He is succeeded in his titles and estates 
by his eldest son, Peter Robert now Lord 
Gwydir, who married the sole heiress of 
James Drummond Lord Perth, and has 
assumed the name of Drummond.—His 
Lordship had long been afflicted with the 
gout; which flying to the stomach, at 
Jength caused his death. The poor of 
Langley, in Kent, where his Lordship 
principally resided, will have reason to 
Jament the loss of this Nobleman. 





Dr. Maysett, Bisuor or Bristor. 

June 27. AtTrinity College, Cambridge, 
jn his 69th year, the Right Rev. William 
Lort Mansell, D. D. Lord Bishop of Bris. 
tol, and Master of Trinity College. He 
proceeded B. A. 1774; M.A. 1777; Pub- 
lic Orator of the University of Cambridge 
1788; D. D. per literas Regias 1798; and 
io the same year he was appointed to the 
distinguished Headship of Trinity College 
by Mr. Pitt, with a view to correct the 
disorders which had crept into the Society ; 
and in 1798, was Public Orator of the 
University of Cambridge —His Lordship 
owed his high elevation in the Church to 
the patronage of his fellow-collegian, the 
Jate Mr. Perceval ; who, when Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, presented him 
to the Rectory of Barwick, in Yorkshire, 
value 20001. per annum, and promoted 
him to the See of Bristol.—He was Tutor 
to the Duke of Gloucester, during the re- 
sidence of his Royal Highness as a student 
at Trinity College, Cambricge. His Lord- 
ship published, ** A Sermcn preached be- 
fore the House of Lords, Jan. 30, 1810.”’ 
In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes are two 


Letters from Bp. Mansel; one a Latin 
Address, when a young man, to the Mas- 
ter, &c. of his College, when candidate 
for a fellowship; the other, a Letter of 
thanks to Mr. Gough for his present of a 
Roman altar to Trinity College, Dr. Man- 
sell has been thought to have materially 
assisted in the Pursuits of Literature.” 

The remains of Bp. Mausell were in- 
terred on the 3d of July in the Chapel of 
Trinity College. 

Sir Josern Bans, G.C.B. 

The Right Hon, Sir Joseph Banks, bart. 
G.C. B. (whose death we announced in p. 
574.) was the President of the Royal So- 
ciety, a Trustee of the British Museum, 
F.S: A. F.R.S. Edinburgh, M.R. I. A. 
and Member of the National lustitate of 
France and of most of the learned Societies 
in Europe and America. This gentleman 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, On 
leaving the University in 1763 he visited 
the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
for the purpose of making researches in 
Natural History. In 1768 he accompa- 
nied Captain Cook in his first voyage 
round the world, and contributed the bo- 
tanical observations to the account of the 
expedition, afterwards published. — His 
liberal spirit and generous curiosity were 
regarded with admiration, and every con- 
venience from the Government was readily 
supplied to render the circumstance of the 
voyage as comfortable as possible. Far, 
however, from soliciting any accommoda- 
tion that might occasion expence to Go- 
vernment, Mr. Banks was ready to con- 
tribute largely out of his own private for- 
tune towards the general purposes of the 
Expedition. He engaged as his Director 
in Natural History during the voyage, 
and as the companion of his researches, 
Dr. Solander, of the British Museum, a 
Swede by birth, and one of the most emi- 
nent pupils of Linngus, whose scientific 
merits had been his chief recommendation 
to patronage in England. He also took 
with him two draftsmen, one to delineate 
views and figures, the other to paint sub- 


“jects of natural history. A secretary and 


four servants formed the rest of his suite. 
He took care to provide likewise the ne- 
cessary instruments for his intended ob- 
servations, with conveniences for preserv- 
ing such specimens as he might collect 
of natural or artificial objects, and with 
stores to be dis'ributed in the remote isles 
he was going to visit fur the improvement 
of the condition of savage life.—In the 
course of the voyage, dangers were en- 
countered of more than ordinary magni- 
tude. On the coast of Te:ra del Fuego, 
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in an excursion to view the natural pro- 
ductions of the country, Sir Joseph Banks 
and Dr. Solander had nearly perished in 
a storm of snow. After passing a night 
on land, amid the storm, they at last, and 
with much difficulty, made their way back 
to the beach, and were received on board 
the ship; but three of the persons who 
accompanied them were lost. Shortly 
after his return from this voyage, Sir Jo- 
seph, in company with his friend Dr. So- 
lander, visited Iceland. A rich harvest of 
new knowledge and of specimens compen- 
sated for the toils and expence of this 
scientific adventure. Among other things 
worthy of notice, they discovered the co- 
jumnar stratification of the rocks surround- 
ing the caves of Staffa; a phenomenon 
till then unobserved by Naturalists, but 
which no sooner was made known in a 
description by Sir J. Banks, than it be- 
came famous among men of science 
throughout Europe. In 1777, when Sir 
John Pringle retired from the Presidency 
of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks 
was elected to fill the vacant chair ; and 
never perhaps has it been filled with more 
honour to the individual, or more advan- 
tage to the interests of science. His 
time, his wealth, his influence, his talents; 
an incomparable library of science and 
art; knowledge and judgment to advise ; 
affability to conciliate and encourage ; 
generosity to assist; all in short of which 
he possessed, and it was all something 
either of goodness or greatness, he made 
the patrimony of the studious and learned, 
not of his own country alone, but of the 
whole world, 

Sir Joseph Banks having died without 
issue, the Baronetage becomes extinct. 
Lady Banks was the daughter and co- 
heiress of W. Weston, esq. of Provender, 
an Kent. 

Sir Joseph Banks has left his Lincoln- 
shire estate (being the chief of his landed 
property) to be equally divided, after the 
death of Lady Banks, between the Hon. 
Colonel Stanhope, brother to the Earl Stan- 
hope, and Sir H. Hawley, bart. 





DEATHS. 

1819, At Calcutta, Chas. Holland, 
Nov. 27." esq. just as he was entering 
on a situation that promised him both 
emolument and honour. 

1820. April 24. At St. Vincent’s, aged 
23, W. Ottley, esq. son of the late Presi- 
dent Drewry Ottley, of that island, and 
brother to the present Sir Richard Ottley. 

May 12. Ia Caroline-place, Mecklen- 
burgh-square, the wife of Capt. J. R. 
Franklyn, of the Windsor East Indiaman, 
lately arrived from China. 

Lately. Francis Badua, esq. principal 
cook to the King. 


Sir Joseph Banks, G.C.B.— Obituary. 
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Laiely. In Cardiganshire, Matthew Da- 
vies, esq. late of Long Acre, London. 

June 2. At Berne, in Switzerland, ia 
her 28th year, Charlotte James, wife of 
Du Suere De Lerber, Major-general of the 
Swiss Artillery, and daughter of Sir Wal- 
ter James, bart. 

June 3. At Gibraltar, George Allar- 
dyce, esq. 

June 6. At Montauban, in the South 
of France, aged 23, the Rev. Conolly 
Coane, son of the late Conolly Coane, 
esq. and formerly Assistant Minister of 
St. James’s, Bath. 

June 8. At Grange, in Borrowdale, 
Cumberland, aged 48, Mary, wife of Mr. 
T. Wilson.—lIt is remarkable, that on the 
8th of July, 1810, ber mother died ; on 
the 8th of March, 1820, her father died ; 
and on the 8th of June, the daughter. 

June 12. At Queensferry, Scotland, 
the Rev. John Henderson, who was Mi- 
nister of that parish during a period of 33 
years, and 35 years Clerk to the Synod of 
Lothian and Tweedale, 

June 13. At Bath, aged 72, Mrs, Fran- 
ces Hewes, late of Wisbeach. 

June 14. At Kelso, after a few hours 
illness, the widow of John Jerdan, esq. 

At Ashted, aged 58, Mr. Wm. Harri- 
son, brass-founder, of Park street, Bir- 
mingham. 

June 17. At Friskney, Lincolnshire, 
aged 55, Mr. T. Retford, farmer and 
grazier.—rtle retired to rest as usual, was 
taken speechless about 12 o’clock, and 
soou after expired. He left a widow and 
seven children. 

The wife of T. B. Leonard, esq. of Par- 
liameut-street, and daughter of Stephen 
Simpson, esq. of Lichfield. 

June 18. At Caunton, near Newark, 
aged 96, Mr. Wm. Talbot, better known 
in that neighbourhood by the name of 
*“ Old Grandad.”—He was father, grand- 
father, and great grandfather to 126 chil- 
dren, of whom there are now living 96.— 
Last winter he walked several times two 
miles to see the hounds throw off, 

Aged 57, James Stephens, esq. of 
Brooke Green, Isle of Wight.—Much pro- 
perty was found in his house after his de- 
cease, particularly in specie; it is said, 
that a gallon of guineas and half guineas 
was discovered. 

June 19. At Winchester, in her 55th 
year, Lady Amelia Knollys. 

At Kennington Green, aged 55, Wm. 
Van, Esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Richardson, esq. 
of the Ist reg. of Life Guards.—Their in- 
fant daughter died on the preceding day. 

Eliza, wife of Mr. Hanson, jun. of Pud- 
ding-lane, and daughter of John Pennock, 
esq. of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Stainton, Yorkshire, the Rev. Chas. 
Baillie Hamilton, Archdeacon of Cleve- 

land, 


















land, son of the late Hon. George Baillie, 
of Jerviswoode, and cousin of the Earl of 
Haddington. 

June 20. At Bristol, Mr. James Nor- 
ton, bookseller. 

In Peckham Rye, in his 70th year, Mr. 
William Bragg, late of Bartholomew-close. 

Jane 21. In consequence of the whoop- 
ing-cough, aged two years andtwo monthr, 
Fred. Gore Clough; and, on the 24th, 
Chas. Lonsdale Taylor Clough, an infant 
six months old, sons of Dr, Clough, of 
Berners-street, Oxford-street. 

At Sea, Robert Murray, esq. of Knap- 
dale, Jamaica, on his passage home. 

In Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, aged 
71, Richard Grant, esq. 

June 22. In Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, Col. J. Byde. 

In his 78th year, Rob, Barker, esq. of 
Church-lane, Chelsea. 

June 23. In his 66th year, the wife of 
T. Blatherwick, esq. of Farebam. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, the relict 
of F. W. Bonham, esq. and daughter of 
the late Hon. Mrs. Herbert, of Rutland- 
square, Dublin. 

At Knightsbridge, in his 36th year, Mr. 
Wm. Lilley. 

June 24. At Coventry, Charles Wil- 
kinson, esq. of Upper Homerton. 

Aged 31, Camilo de la Torre, esq. of 
Finsbury-square. 
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At Brambling, Kent, aged 54, Capt. J. 
Wood, R. N. 

June 25. At the Oval, Kennington, 
aged 70, James Shears, esq. an eminent 
coppersmith in Fleet-market, and many 
years a representative in Common Coun- 
cil for the Ward of Farringdon Without. 

At Clifton, J. B. Bence, esq. of Holly 
House, Gloucestershire. 

At Reading, aged 85, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Ely Dyson. 

June 25. In Belmont, Bath, Elizabeth, 
wife of Rear-Admiral Christie, of Baber- 
ton (Mid Lothian), and daughter of the 
late Admiral Braithwaite. 

June 26, At Hoxton, in her 48th year, 
Hannah, daughter of the late Mr. Wm, 
Blow, of Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire. 

in ber 67th year, Margaret, wife of Mr. 
C. Smith, printer, of Clement's Inn, Strand. 

June 28. At Walthamstow, in his 77th 
year, Jesse Russell, esq. 

June 28. At Kennington, in her 87th 
year, the widow of John Christian Hoff- 
mann, esq. of Bishopsgate-street. 

At Wandsworth, aged 30, James, son 
of William Holmer, esq. of the Borough. 

June 30, At Bompston, in her niuth 
year, Ellen Louisa, daughter of the late 
Edward Hussey, esq. of Stoney Castle, 
Kent. 

Mr. Williams, proprietor of the Aogel 
Inn, St. Clement, Strand. 


ee 


ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 


Vol. XC. p. 90. Rear Admiral Camp- 
bell was 67 years old. The deceased was 
esteemed a most excellent officer and 
thorough-bred seaman. In the course of 
a long life of arduous services, he never 
had the misfortune to lose a mast in the 
many gales of wind he encountered ; and 
even in the hurricane of last September, 
to the astonishment of every person, his 
flag-ship, the Salisbury, escaped and saved 
her masts. As a trait of his goodness of 
heart and forgiving disposition, he never 
brought an officer to a court-martial. 

P. 177.—The following is a copy of the 
Will of the lamented Prince Edward, Duke 
of Kent. The property is sworn under 
80,0007. and 1050/. has been paid for the 
probate duty. This Will was made on the 
evening immediately prior to his Royal 
Highness’sdeath. Lieut. Gen. Wetherall, 
Comptroller of the Duke’s house, and 
Capt. Conroy, one of his Equerries, and 
his Private Secretary. 

“1 Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, being 
of sound mind, do make my Will, in man- 
wer following: And first | do nominate, 
constitute, and appoint my beloved wife, 
Victoire, Duchess of Kent, to be sole guar- 
dian to our dear child, the Princess Alex- 





andrina Victoria, to all intents, and for 
all purposes whatever; and under a con- 
fident hope that my just claim on Govern- 
ment will be yet considered, for the pur- 
pose of liquidating my debts, I give, de- 
vise, and bequeath unto Frederick Augus- 
tus Wetherall, esq. Lieutenant General in 
the Army, all and every my real and per- 
sonal estates of every sort and nature 
whatever, and wheresoever situate, upon 
trust, and for the entire use and benefit 
of my said beloved wife, and dear child, 
in such manner, on such occasions, and 
at such times, as my said dear wife shall 
direct. And I do vest the said Frederick 
Augustus Wetherall, and John Conroy, 
with all and every necessary power and 
authority, with the consent and approval 
of my said wife, to dispose of all and every, 
or any part of my said estate and effects, 
real and personal, for the purpose before- 
mentioned. And I du hereby constitute 
and appoiut the said Frederick Augustus 
Wetherall, and John Conroy, Executors 
in trust of this my last Will and Testa- 
ment. In witness whereof | have sub- 
scribed my name, and set my seal, the 
22d day of January, 1820. 
“Epwarp, (L.S.)” 
P. 178, 
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P.178. The Will of the late Right 
Hon. Joho Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire has been proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, by his son Thomas, the present 
Earl, the sole executor, to whom is left 
the bulk of the personal estate, which 
was sworn under 35,000/.; no freehold 
property is comprehended in it. The 
legacies are but few, principally to ser- 
vants, and charitable donations at Charl- 
ton, in Wiltshire, (his Lordship’s re- 
sidence) and the neighbourhood; 350/. 
per annum is left to his daughter, Lady 
Catherine Howard, and it is provided, that 
if by the last settlement of his Lordship’s 

roperty, her Ladyship should only have 

000/., the sum of 2000/. shall be added 
to it, making her fortune 5000/. The 
Will is dated on the 12th of June, 1812, 
and written in his Lordship’s hand, as are 
also nine codicils attached to it, with little 
regard to legal construction, few of the 
papers haviug any witnesses. ‘Two thou- 
sand pounds are bequeathed to the Coun- 
tess, to be paid within three months after 
his decease ; bis Lordship, however, was 
the survivor, she having died in Novem- 
ber last; the Earl in January. Letters of 
administration of the effects of the Coun- 
tess (she having died intestate) are also 
granted to the present Earl as her son; 
her personal property being sworn to un- 
der 80:01. 

P. 275. The Will of the late Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, dated Oct. 6, 1815, has passed the 
Seal of the Perogative Court ; probate be- 
ing granted to George Gibbs, of Redland, 
county of Gloucester, esq. ; George Abra- 
ham Crawley (his nephews) ; and Gilbert 
Jones, of Salisbury-square, esq:; three 
of the executors. Sir James Mansfield, 
the other executor, having power reserved 
to him for the same purpose. The per- 
sonal property is sworn under 50,000/. 
30,000/. of which, after the death of Lady 
Gibbs, is given to Sir Vicary’s daughter, 
Mis. Pilkinton, for life, and the principal 
is made subject to her appoin'ment, by 
will or otherwise ; and in default of such 
appointment, is given to her children at 
21, or to daughters on their day of mar- 
riage ; if no children, reversion is made 
to the testator’s nephews, George Gibbs 
or Geo. A. Crawley. Nearly the whole 
of the remaining personal and freehold 
property is left to Lady Gibbs for life, and 
made subject to her appointment, in de- 
fault of which it is subjected to similar 
provisions as the said 30,000/. 

P. 379. The personal estate of the late 
Right Hon. Henry Earl of Harewood, 
Viscount Lascelles, and Baron Harewood, 
has been sworn under 250,000/. Testa- 


mentary provisions are made, bearing date 
the 2d of May 1800; among which are, 
10,0002. to Lord Lascelles; 40,0002. to 
the children of Lady Frances Douglas. 
To his daughter, Lady Mary Anne Yorke, 
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10004, per annum for life, one half of 
which to be devoted to the support and 
maintenance of her children; to whom 
also is given the sum of 20,000/. in equal 
shares, on their arrival at twenty-one, or 
Marriage, 

P. 477. a. 1. 15, from the bottom: 
Mrs. Chitty died after a few days ill- 
ness. Her memory will be justly re- 
vered; for her life was marked by gene- 
rous affection, paternal love, and unfeign- 
ed piety ; she was cheerful in conversa- 
tion, benevolent in disposition, and warm 
in her friendships :—fortitude and resigna- 
tion fitted her for the vicissitudes of life : 
—a religious mind gave her the blessing 
of a conciliating temper; and her aimable 
spirit left the world in peace, while it 
** returned to the God who gave it.” 

P. 563. The following is an extract 
from the late Mr, Grattan’s Will:—* I 
have a reversion in Fee, in my Queen’s 
County Estate, and if all my children die 
without issue living at the time of their 
death, | leave thé said estate back to the 
publick—that is to say, to the following 
great officers for the time being ;—the 
Provost of Dublin College, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, the Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, the Bishop of Dublin, and Judge 
Day, in trust, to form a foundation for 
the annual support of unprovided gentie- 
women, daughters of poor and meritorious 
Citizens of Dublin, according to such 
rules and regulations as they shall plan 
and devise.” 

P. 573. b. I: ult; The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Charles Spencer died on the 15th June at 
the house of his son, the Hon. W. R: 
Spencer, at Petersham ; in the Church of 
which place his remains have been by 
his own desire committed to the grave. 
His Lordship was second son of Charlies 
Duke of Marlborough, was born in 1740, 
and was consequently 80 years of age at 
the time of his decease; for upwards of 
40 years of which he represented his na- 
tive county of Oxford in Parliament: 
His Lordship was subsequently appointed 
Postmaster General, jointly with the Duke 
of Montrose. This venerable Nobleman 
was, at the time of his death, a Lord of 
his Majesty’s Bedchamber, and one of the 
oldest members of the Privy Council. 

P. 574. Mr. William Thorne, printer, 
of Red Lion Court, Fleet-street, was 62 
years of age, and had been treasurer of 
the Charity Schools of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West, nearly 15 years. He was much 
respected by the subscribers; many of 
whom evinced their regard by attending 
the corpse to the Church, with the whole 
of the Charity Children. After the Desk- 
service was performed, and an anthem 
had been sung by the children, his re- 
mains were removed to Enfield for in- 


terment. 
INDEX 
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To Essays, Dissertations, and Histroricar Passaces. 


ABOUL HASSAN, the Persian Am- 
bassador, account of 119. leaves 
England 366 

Albemarle, Duke, creation of 598 

Accidents, hy cold 79. sliding 61. inun- 


dation 161. skaiting 163*. storm 267. 


a coach 268. Mr. Belsham drowned 
285. in the Savoy 366. by a boat 
upsetting 475. lightning 555. an 
affray 559. the falling of houses 631. 
drinking putrefied water id. 

Adalia, perpetual light of 62 

Adam, chronology from 219 

Addison, talents of 322. opinion of the 
Gospel 207 

Admiraity, droits of, discussion on 452 

ZEineas, bust of, at Paris 499 

ZEsculapius, attributes of 220. bust of, 
at Paris 197 

Africa, intelligence from 74, 266. petri- 
fied city in 61 

Agriculture, distressed state of 620 

Alcibiades, anecdvte of 391 

Atcohol, rectification of 157 

Alexander Severus, bust of, at Paris 197 

Al Hejaj, the Arab, anecdotes of 509, 510 

All Saints Eve, custom of, in Wales 109 

Allegories, selection of 596 

Alphabet, Roman, general use of 395 

America, intelligence from 74, 168, 266, 
361, 461, 554, 628. distress of 555 

Amiens, visit to in 1818, 296, cathedral 
of, described 415 

Ancestry, pride of 12 

Ancient Anecdotes, from Valerius Maxi- 
mus 23, 134, 326, 391,518. remarks 
on 424 

Anderson, Robert, account of 228 

Andrews, Henry, death of 182 

Anecdotes, miscellaneous 219 221 

Animal Organization, remarks on 229 

Anglesea, Isle of, lithographic view of 223 

Anglo Saxon Coinage, account of 216 

Antinous, bust of, at Paris 499 

Antiquaries, Society of, election 463 

Antiquated Words, explanation of 20, 
115, 202, 311, 411 

Antoninus Pius, bust of, at Paris 197 

Apple Tree, remarks on 586 

Arabs, Ancient, anecdotes of 509, 583 

Arbuthnot, Rev. C. (abbot) acc. of 568 

Arctic Expedition, account of 133 

4rk, dimensions of 220 

Armorial Bearings, on the right of 218, 
219 

Arms, on the right of bearing 208, 217, 
219, 588 . 
Genr. Mac. Suppl. XC. Pant I. 
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Arms. Assumptive, explanation of 218 

4rnold, Dr. Joseph, memoir of 182 

Arts, Society of, proceedings 633 

Asia, intelligence from 74, 168, 361, 
461, 628 

Asiatic Literature 60 

Astronomical Society of London, pro- 
ceedings of 632 

Audoenus, Johannes, epigrams of 595 

Ava, King of, death of 376 

Aumener explained 115 

Ayel explained 115 

Aylesbury, human bones found at 14 

Aylmery explained 115 

Babylon, present state of 254 

Bucchante, statue of, at Paris 499 

Bacchic Demi God, bust of 324 

Bacchus and Ariadne, bas-relief of 136 

Bacon, Lord, merits of 221. opinion on 
Christianity 206 

Sir Edward, title of 194 

Bagot, Bishop, defence of 3. verses on 5. 
merits of 393 

Bailbrook House Association, account of 
418 

Balzac, M. account of 568 

Bank Notes, official accounts of 82 

Rotunda, figures of 2 

Banks, Sir Joseph, death 574. memoir 637 

Barbarian Prisoners, statues of, at Pais 
197, 324 

Barrett, Eaton Stannard, death of 377 

Barton, Rev. Montazu, notice of 98 

Beaumont, John, his death 186 

Bedford, Duke, creation of 598 

Bedfordshire, lithographic view of 414 

Bees, swarming of 630 

Beeston Castle, Cheshire, described 201 

Beli, John, death of 473 

Bell, Dr. system of education 60 

Berkshire, \ithographic view of 413 

Berry, Duke De, assassination of 167, 
memoir of 273. character of 296 

Duchess De, fright of 461 

Berwick upon-Tweed, visit to 314 

Bethune, visit to, in 1818, 293 

Bible, numerous translations of 165* 
authorities in favour of 207 

Bibliographical anecdotes 40, 127, 196 

Biography, plan of, suggested 131 

Birkbeck, Simon, bis epitaph, and letter 
of 39 

Birmingham, visit to 313 

——-- Theatre burnt 78 

Bishops who died temp. Geo. LIT, 303 

Blamire, Miss Susan, account of 228,290 

Blundeville, Randle, notice of 201 

° Blyve 
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Blyve explained 115 

Boileau, merits of 321 

Boissonade, J. F. panegyric on Mr. 
Taylor 5 

Booker’s Pastoral Address 206. remarks 
on 414, vindicated 593 

Books, Old, uncertain value of 127 

Booksellers, petition against the news- 
paper stamp duties bill 67 

Bossuet, merits of 321 

Botany, Mr. Whitlaw’s lectures on 32. 
system of, suggested 131 

Bourke, J. drowned at Oxford 475 

Bowyer, W-eulogy on Harwood College 13 

Boyle’s opinion of the Bible 207 

Braid, title of, query respecting 386 

Brahe, Tycho, notice of 290 

Brant’s Ship of Fools 422 

Bridport Church, co. Dorset, described 
209 

British Coinage, remarks on 16 

Institution, paintings of 542 

Monachism, noticed 30 

Britton, Mr. on History of Wilts 28 

Brougham, Mr. appointed Queen's At- 
torney General 366 

Broughton, Lady, her will 382 

Broughton, co. Lincoln, curious custom 
of 496 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, death and character 
371 

Bruce, J. G. trial of 364 

Brunt, trial of 367. execution of 460 

Buckinghamshire, lithographic view of 
308 

Buonaparte, Nap. character of 237 

Buonaparte, Jerome, anecdotes of 528 

Burdett, Sir F. trial of 269. rule granted 
to shew cause for a new trial 559 

Burien Church, ring found at 604 

Burroughs, Standley, epitaph and anec- 
dote of 139 

Butt v. Conant, trial decided 163* 

Bysse explained 115 

Caduke explained 116 

Caen, St. Stephen's Abbey at, antiqui- 
ties of 302 

Cailland’s Researches in Egypt 347 

Calais, visit to 25 

Caledonian Canal, description of 393 

Caligula, statue of, at Paris 325 

Calpurnius Piso, severity of 24 

Calves Head Club, bill of fare 595 

Cambrai, visit to, in 1818, 25, 295 

Cambrian Antiquities illustrated 11, 109 

Cambridge, Royal grant to 269. Fitz- 
william Museum at, noticed 462. 
Earldom, creation of 598 

Cambridge University prize essays 162, 
251, 442, 539. address of, to the 
Prince Regent 76. appointments in 
162. number of members of 345. 
proceedings of 442, 539 

Cambridgeshire, lithographic view of 414 

Camden, Marquis, receives the freedom 
of the city of London 365 
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Campbell, Mr. lectures on poetry 540 

Rear Adm. death 90. will 640 

Canal Shares, prices of 96, 192, 288, 384 
480, 576 

Canning, Rt. Hon. G. speech at Liver- 
pool 353 

Cancers, cure of 2 

Canter editions of Greek Tragedians 40 

Cape of Good Hope, colonization 35, 130 

Cardiganshire, lithographic view of 223 

Carlisle, visit to 406 

- Robert, account of 228 

Carnarvonshire, lithographic view of 223 

Caroline, Queen, arrival of, in London 
556. King’s message to Parliament 
respecting ib. message to Parliament 
557. reply toa deputation of the House 
of Commons 558, address of Common 
Council to 558. visit to Guildhall 631 

Casamajor, Louis Duncan, death of 474 

Cassius, anecdote of 391 

Catholic Emancipation, danger of 433,515 

Cato, anecdotes of 326 

Cato Street Conspiracy, account of 165*. 
subscription for the officers, &c. 632 

———- Conspirators, commitment to 
the Tower 269. trials of 367, 454. 
execution of 460 

Caviglia, M. researches in Egypt 253, 
348 

Caxton, W. epitaph for 633 

Cenotaph to the Princess Charlotte 349 

Ceubren yr Eliyll 11 

Chandos, Baron Thomas, notice of 412 

Chantilly, visit to, in 1818, 417 

Chapel of Ease, what? 386 

Chardin, Sir John, portrait noticed 98 

Charles I. marriage articles of 516 

Charlotte, Queen, anecdotes of 7, 23 

— Princess, cenotaph to 349 

Chaule Bone explained 116 

Chawe explained 116 

Chemistry, discoveries in 445 

Chelsea, putrefied water found at 631 

Cheshire, lithographic view of 224 

Chester, Earl of, first creation 597 

Chinese, ignorance of, in geography 220 

Chitty, Mrs. character 640 

Christ's Hospital, account of 401, 437 

Christ Church Conventual Church noticed 
232 

Christianity, authorities in favour of 207 

Christians, charity among recommended 8 

Christmas Eve, custom on, in Here- 
fordshire 33 

Churches, expence of new 219. reports 
respecting 465. necessity of 608. on 
the deficiency of, in London ib. 

Churchwardens, on the duties of 114. 
whether two to a parish absolutely ne- 
cessary 194. enquiry answered 290 

Cicero's Treatise de Republica discovered 
346 

Cider, remarks on 586 

Circuits, spring 169. summer 632 

Civil List, discussion on 166 











Clare, 
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Clare, John, Northamptonshire poet, 
account of 147 

—-~ Rev. 7. G. notice of 98 

- family of 33 

Clarence, Duke of, first creation 598 

Clarke, William, death of 185 

Classical Literature, on the extent of 
394. importance of 519 

Claudius Drusus, busts of, at Paris 324, 
325 

Clergy, remarks on 219. vindicated 404. 
negligence of 514. Sons of the Clergy 
anniversary festival 558 

Clermont, visit to, in 1818, 416 

Clouted explained 116 

Cockburn, Baron Archibald, death of 574 

Cockney, etymology of 318, 513 

Cod-fish, @urious worm found in 79 

Coffee, substitute for 158 

Coinage, Anglo Saxon, account of 216 

-- British, remarks on 16,118, 227 
National, remarks on 17 

Coins, Ancient, found in Cornwall 541 

Coleraine, Lord, notice of 2 

Colonization to the Cape of Good Hope 
35. observations on 130 

Colquhoun, Dr. Patrick, death of 471 

Combatant, Wounded, statue of 499 

Commodus, bust of, at Paris 498 

Commons, House of, nature of 355. 
of Members returned in 1820, 623 

Compton, Lady, notice of 482 

Conant, Sir V. Butt’s action against, de- 
cided 163* 

Consanguinitarium, Leicester, described 
17 

Conscience, a scarce article 593 

Continent, letters from, in 1818, 25, 
293, 505, 579 

Cooke, Edward, death of 373 

——-- Joshua, death and character 178 

Copyright, on the origin of 501 

Corn, average prices of 630 

Biil, discussion on 621 

Cornwall, Duke of, first creation 597 

Earl of, first creation 597 
lithographic view of 223 

Coronation, first in England 402. 
meeting of Court of Claims 560. dress 
of Peers at ib. preparations for 560, 
631, 634 








list 





—— _ Claim, jocose 487 

Coronation of Pope Martin V. 491 

Coronets, description of 485 

Cortes, constitution of, proclaimed 362 

Cotta, Roman Consul, severity of 24 

Cow, extraordinary 629 

Crests, on the granting of 218 

-- and Mottoes, by whom worn 2 

Crevisse explained 116 

Crowns, Regal, remarks on 483. of 
England, description of 387, 485 

Croyland Inscription, Mr. Hamper on 431 

Crusades, their effects on Europe 523 

Cumberland, lithographic view of 307 
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Cumberland Poets, account of 228 

Curacies, Perpetual, what ? 386 

Currency, National, remarks on 17 

Curwen, Mrs. death of 567 

Curzon, Viscount, death of 370 

Da Costa’s lithographic view of England, 
&c. 307 

Dancers, bas-relief of, at Paris 198 

Dandelion Root, cure for cancers 2 

Danvers, Hon. A. R. Butler, death 469 

Dare and Daring explained 116 

Dartmoor, improvement on 463 

Darwin, Dr. account of 233 

Davidson, J. the conspirator, committal 
of 168*. trial of 367,459. execution 
of 460 

Davis, Rev. K. notice of 2 

Day, John, memoir of 375 

Daysman explained 116 

Deafness, singular instrument for 62 

Decies, Lord, query respecting 640 

Dengy Hundred, in Essex, grant to 512 

Denman, Mr. appointed Queen’s Soli- 
citor General 366 

Denmark, intelligence from 168 

Depravity, remarks on juvenile 405 

Derbyshire, lithographic view of 307 

Des Carrieres, J. T. H. death of 567 

Detolite, potass found in 62 

Devonshire, lithographic view of 223 

Dillingham, Brampton Gurdon, memoir 
471 

Diseasest explained 202 

Dissenters censured 404, 

Dusparcled explained 202 

Disperpled explained 202 

Domesday, error in, noticed 331 

Domitian, bust of, at Paris 136 

Domvilie, Sir William, arms of 386 

Donne, Dr. effigies of, in St. Paul's 113, 
account of, and elegy on 388 

Dormer family, account of 10 

Dorsetshire, \ithographbic view of 222 

Douay, visit to, in 1818, 294 

Dover, visit to 25 

Dowyes, Edward, death of 89 

Draper, Mrs. Elizabeth, enquiry respect- 
ing 482 

Drapers' Company, account of 129 

Druidical Temple near Forfar 161* 

Ducarel, Dr. A. C. list of the Secre- 
taries of State 225 

—-- Gustavus, account of Indostan 

in 1767, 198 

—-- James, letter of 302 

Dudley, Duchess, Dugdale’s account of 
310. charities of 311. donations of 
513 

——— Church opened 77 

Duelling reprehended 217. 
against 320 

Dugdale, Sir Wiiliam, \etter from 309 

Dunbar, Professor, notice of 388 

Dundas, Sir David, memoir of 274 

—-- Thomas Lord, death of 563 

Durham, 


vindicated 606 








enactment 
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Durham, lithographic view of 307 

Durham, extracts from the parish regis- 
ters of 336 

Dymoke, Lewis, champion of England, 
his death 478 

Earing, Eared, explained 202 

Earth, new theory of the 157 

Edinburgh, visit to 314 

Edmonton, Merry Devil of, life and death 
of 44 

Edmonton, witch of 117 

Education, policy of general 209. bene- 
fits of 328, 405. remarks on 488. 
statement of 631 

Edward VI. anecdote of 592 

Edwards, Robert, account of 12 

Egypt, on the ancient history of 60. 
antiquarian researches in 253, 347, 
348. literature of 443 

Edwards, John, hermit of Lichfield, 
death of 378 

Egyptian God, statue of 499 

Numerals explained 

Egyptians, ignorance of, in medicine 220 

Electric Light, experiment by 255 

Ellenborough, Lord, property of 165* 

Eliot Mr. his translation of the Bible 395 

Ely Chapel, presented by Mr. Watson 
to the National Society for educating 
the Poor 366 

—-- House, account of 403 

Emigration, benefits of 150, 250 

England, tour through 314, 406. 
graphic view of 223 

English Language, present state of 605 

Essex, lithographic view of 413 

Esther, Queen, enquiry respecting 414 

Eton Montem, ceremony of 555 

Europe, state of, during the middle 
ages 410 

Eve, Midsummer, lighting fires on 500 

Even explained 202 

Evening Lectures, utility of 21 

Exchequer Bills, funding of 630 

Erotic Seeds, on germination in 24, 123 

Fabius Maximus, cruelty of 134 

Faculty Pews, right of property in 222, 
293, 386, 424 

Farming, new system of 36 

Farms, small ones recommended 221 

Fata Morgana, explanation of 318 

Favisse, Ancient, discovery of 156 

Feejee Islands, customs of 211, 297 

Feinaigle, Professor Von, death of 87 

Fell, Bishop, strict discipline of 304 

Fenelon, Abp. merits of 221, 322, 409 

Fenwick, Mrs, and family, account of 189 

Finances, discussion on 69, 73 

Fire Engines, stations of, in London 194 

Fires: Birmingham theatre 78. Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford id. in the Strand 
81. Spitalfields 82, London Road id. 
Thames Street ib. in Hertfordshire 
161*. in Deptford Road 163%. at 
Chatham 267. near Nettlebed 268. 


litho- 
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Exeter theatre 268. at Coveney ab, 
at Ratcliffe 270. at Hereford 364, 
in Gracechurch Street 366. in Ren- 
frewshire 462. at Brockhampton 4. 
in Whitechapel Road 463. in Cork 
555. Imperial Palace on Zaukajesto 628 

Fisherwick, Staffordshire, account of 235 

Fiintshire, lithographic view of 294 

Floyer, Sir John, account of 233 

Floyer, Rev. W. account of 91 

Force, Forcing, explained 202 

Forster, Rev. Thomas, account of 337 

Mary, character of 337 

Fortescue, Rear Admiral Sir C. death 469 

Foriesque, Rear Adm. John, death of 184 

Fosbrooke’s British Monachism noticed 30 

Fossil Remains, discovery of 156 

Fountains Abbey, description of 577 

Fox, C.J. anecdotes of 150 

France, intelligence from 73, 167, 265, 
460,553. tour through, in 1818, 25} 
293, 415, 505, 579. literature of 204. 
eminent authors of 340 

Francis, sir Philip, notice of 513 

Frederick, Capt. on ruins of Babylon 254 

Freemantle, A:imiral Sir 7’. death of: 86 

French, infidelity of 220 

Freston, Rev. Anthony, memoir of 279 

Fwyaill, Sir Howell, account of 110 

Gas, prepared from peat 463 

Gauls, Ancient, curivus notion of 23 

Geastes explained 203 

Geer or Gear explained 203 

Gehlenite, potass found in 62 

Genius of Repose, statue of 199 

George III. death of 99. memoir 100. 
character 104, 344. anecdote of 150, 
funeral of 172. letter from 195. mo- 
nument proposed for?217. will of 464 

George IV. proclaimed King 161*. 
official proceedings on the accession of 
ib. message from 165. speech on the 
opening of Parliament 450. levees 
459, 465. message to Parliament re- 
specting the Queen 557 

Germany, intelligence from 266, 361, 
554, 628 

Germination in exotic seeds 24, 123 

Geyler, Dr. John, notice of 422 

Geyler’s Navicula Fatuorum noticed 197, 
196 

Gibbs, Sir Vicary, memoir 275. will of 640 

Glade explained 204 

Glasgow, visit to 314 

Gloucester, Duke, creation of 598 

Gloucestershire, lithographic view of 224 

Glover, R. Somerset Herald, collections 
of 596 

Gobbets explained 203 

Gooseberry, etymology of 318,512 

Gordian Pius, bust of, at Paris 135 

Grafting, new method of 63 

Grand Junction Canal described 235 

Grass Land, improvement of 226 

Grattan, Rt. Hon. Henry, death of 563. 

memoir 

















memoir 564. character 565, funeral 
a. will of 640 

Grecian Lady, bust of 7 

Greece, literature of 60, 252 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, account of 402 

Grotius, opinion of the Bible 207 

Guards, 3d foot, insubordination of 559 

Guildhall, alterations near 630 

Gun, newly-invented 62 

Gunning, General, who? 482 

Gwydir, Lord, death of 637 

Gye or Gie explained 203 

Hale, Lord, opinion on Christianity 207 

Hail, Dr. death of 640 

Hallam’s state of Europe during the 
middle ages 410 

Hampden, John, bis marriage, and anec- 
dotes of 9 

Hampshire, lithographic view of 222, 413 

Hanbury, Capt. G. account of 281 

Hanger family, particulars of 2, 194 

Harewood, Earl of, death of 379. will 640 

Harrison, Joseph, trials and conviction 
of 364. judgment upon 465 

Harvard College, eulogy on 13 

Harwood, Sir Edward, memoir of 397 

Hastings, Hon. Warren, statue voted 
to 80. address to, from the inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta 291. fromthe army 
at Bengal 292 

Haweis, Rev. Dr. Thomas, memoir of 
277. notice of 290 

Hawke, Lord, suit dismissed 558 

Hay, salt useful in preserving 630 

Haynes, Rev. Matthew, memoir of 278 

Hawkins, Sir 7. translation of Horace 


' 423 

Heber, Rev. Reginald, and family, ac- 
count of 138 

Henley, Anne, aged 105, her death 477 

Henry IV. character of 221 

Heraldry, on quartering arms 588 

Herculaneum MSS. report respecting 
541 

Hercules, statue of, at Paris 499 

Hereford, Duke, creation of 598 

Hertford, Magdalen Hall founded at 462 

Hill, De. George, death of 87 

—— Lord, notice of 194 

Historic Relation, on the extent of 389, 
503, 590 

Holland, co.Lincoln, division of, improved 
state of 214 

Hollings, Rev. William, death and cha- 
racter 372 

Holyhead Road, antiquities found in 443 

Honger, family of, account of 2 

Horace, Rider’s translation of 317. 
translations from 423 

Howeil Sele, account of 11 

Howell y Fwyall, account of 110 

Humane Society. See Royal Humane 


Society. : 
Hundreds, on the divisions of 495 
Hunt, Henry, trial of, at York -357. 
conviction of 360. judgment upon 465 
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eunidte Wien e > 

ncum "s low, qu respecti 

290. answer 386 site etx 

Indian Bacchus, bust of, at Paris 198 

Indostan, account of, in 1767, 128 

Infidelity, remarks on 206. society 
formed to counteract 462 

Ings, James, the conspirator, examina- 
tion of 168*. trial of 367. execution 
of 460 

Innkeepers, new system of licensing 603 

Insurance Offices, fire engines of 194 

Ireland, disturbed state of 161*, 267. 
distressed state of 555 

Tron Ore, titanium found in 62 

Isle of Wight, lithographic view of 222 

Italy, intelligence from 74, 266, 361, 
554 

Jackson, Dr. Cyril, remarks on 3. merits 
of 504 

— J. G. on the two Niles 520 

Jekyll, Mr. bon mot of 150 

Johnson, Michael, account of 234 

—- Dr. Samuel, remark on the 
Bible 207, 592. talents of 322 

Jones, Sir Wm. opinion of the Bible 207 

Judges, expence of, in 1559, 110 

Jument, explained 311 

Jupiter Ammon, temple of, enquiry re- 
specting 482 

Serapis, bust of, at Paris 197 

Kent, Duke of, death and memoir uf 85. 
funeral of 177. will of 639 

Earl of, first creation of 597 

lithographic view of 413 

King, George, curious petition of 79 

Gregory, account of 233 

Knight, Thomas, memoir of 373 

Knivett family, notices of 386, 482 

Knyvett, Lucy, daughters of ? 2 

La Bruyere, merits of 321 

Lace, British, employment for the poor 
304 

La Fontaine, merits of 321 

Lambe, family of, noticed 194 

Lancashire, lithographic view of 224 

Lancaster, Earl of, account of 493, 494 

———-- Earldom of, first creation 597 

Lancaster's system of education 60 

Land, on attaching to cottages 579 

Lany, Mr. aged 104, account of 478 

Latin Imperfect Tense, remarks on 512 

Lavington, Bishop, account of 529. his 
character 530 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, elected President 
of the Royal Academy 366 

Lawyers’ widows and orphans, on esta- 
blisbing a fund for 577 

Layman, Captain, Lord Nelson’s recom- 
mendation of 195 

Leamington, visit to 313 

Lee. Henry, character of 573 

Leigh, Rev. Egerton, notice of 2 

Lectures, Evening, utility of 21 

Leicester, Earl of, first creation 597 

consanguinitarium 17 
Leicestershire, 
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Leicestershire, lithographic view of 413 

Lesmahagow, visit to 315 

Lever explained 311 

Leycester, Sir Peter, memoir of 432 

Libel Bill, discussion on 70, 71 

Licensing, new system of, proposed 603. 
present one censured 604 

Lidsing Chapel, Kent, account of 489 

Life Boats, neglect of 2. new-invented 
444 


Lightning, effects of 555 

Lillebullero, ballad of, noticed 290 

Lincoln, curious customs in 496 

Lisburne, Earl of, death of 468 

Literary Fund, annual meeting 464 

Literature, of the middle ages 407. on 
the protection of 501 

Lithographic View of England and Wales 
223, 307, 413 

Livy, works of, denounced 220 

Llanfey Palace, Pembrokeshire, de- 
scribed 297 

LL. D. explanation of 318, 517 

Locke, J. opinion of the Bible 207 

London, City of, election of representa- 
tives 270. fragments relative to 401. 
Sheriffs elected 631 

J.ondon, Temple church, account of 401 

London, St. Catharine’s church at, no- 
ticed 497 

London Association for relieving Poor 34 

Lord's Prayer, Polydore Vergil on 122 

Louis XVIII. address to 627 

Louvel, Louis Pierre, assassinates the 
Duke de Berry 167. examination of 
265. trial and exeeution of 553 

Lowndes, Robert, death of 89 

Lucius Verus, bust of, at Paris 197 

Jycians, custom of, noticed 23 

Lyther explained 312 

Lyttleton, Sir Thomas, notice of 98 

Machiavel, merits of 221 

M'* Innis, trial and execution of 364 

Macintosh, Sir Afineas, death of 185 

Macnally, Leonard, his death 282 

Madocks, Joseph, account of 190 

Magdalen, Mary, notice of 215 

Magdalen Hali, Oxford, burnt 78 

Hertford, founded 462 

Magnaill, Miss, her death 476 

Mahon, Rev. Arthur, death of 372 

Maitland, Sir A. death of 282 

Matled explained 312 

Manlius, severity of, to his son 24 

Mansell, Bishop of Bristol, death of 637 

Mansfield, visit to 314 

Mant, Bishop, plate voted to 630 

Maps printed from Types 158 

Marcus Aurelius, statue of, at Paris 324 

Margaret uch Evan, account of 11 

Margate Infirmary anniversary 388 

Markets, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575 ¢ 

Markham, Abp. bis attention as Dean of 
Christchurch 3 





Marriages, legality of peculiar ones 119 

Marryat, Capt. life-boat described 444 

Marseilles, precautionary custom of 23 

Marsh, William, death of 185 

Marshall of England, first creation 597 

Martin V. Pope, coronation of 491 

Massilon, merits of 321 

Maund explained 312 

Medal, description of a curious one 515 

Meetkerke, family of 107 

Melville, Lord, anecdote of 103 

Mercier, Mr. R. E. death of 473 

Meteorological Tables 94, 194, 286, 382, 
478, 574 

Methodism, censure of 429 

Middle Ages, literature of 407 

Middlesex, lithographic view of 308, 413 

Midsummer Eve, lighting fires on 500 

Miles, Richard, memoir of 179 

Mills, Thomas, letter to Earl of Salop 596 

Miiner, Rev. Dr. Isaac, memoir of 371. 
aneedote of 505 

Milton, Great, cv. Oxford, description of 
9, 106 

Milton's opinion of the Scriptures 207 

Mineral Waters, abuses of 399 

Mingle-mangie explained 312 

Missions, Religious, on the extent of 125. 
effects of 126 

Mitcheil, trial of, for sedition 365 

Moliere, merits of 321 

Monastery, The, remarks on 405 

Money, on the origin of 215 

Monkwearmouth, account of 142 

Moorfields, Catholic chapel in, opened 
366 

Mortality, Bill of 95, 195, 287, 383, 
479, 575 

Mouseley, Dr. J. his death 186 

Mowddy, Merionethshire, banditti of 109 

Mudge, Major-gen. account of 381 

Mumpsimus explained 312 

Music, new system of 54, invention for 
turning over the leaves of 445 

Nannau, ancient oak at 11, 199 

National Debt, on the nature of 230 

Nations, a special Providence over 600 

Nattes explained 312 

Navigation, antient 443 

Nile and the Niger, connexion of 520 

Needle Stone, potass found in 62 

Nelson, Lord, letter from 195 

Earl, arms of 386 

of Hilborough, Barony of 290 

Nempne, Nempt, explained 312 

Nero, statue of, at Paris 325 

Netherlands, calamitous inundation in 
164*, intelligence from 167 

evil, Abp. feast by, in 1470, 492 

Nevison, the highwayman, account of 240 

New South Wales, population of 76. in- 
telligence from 364, 629 

Newenham Priory, Bedford, account of 
290 , 

Newport Pagnell, bones found at 517 

Newton, 


























Newton, Sir Isaac, merits of 221 

Noah, the first husbandman 220 

Norfolk, Earl of, first creation 597 

Norman Antiquities described 302 

Northumberland, lithographic view of 307 

Northumberland, Duchess, her death 475 

Notre Dame Cathedral, described 508 

Nottingham, visit to 374 

Nottinghamshire, \ithographic view of 413 

Nuge curiose et antique 219 

Obshue explained 312 . 

Offerings, bas-relief of, at Paris 199 

Oldham, outrages at 547 

Orange, Princess Dowager, death of 573 

O’ Sullivan, Irish bard, aged 115, death 
of 284 

Otford Palace, Kent, account of 489 

Owen, Baron, murder of 109 

Owen's Epigrams, selection from 595 

Oxford, old houses demolished in 422 

- St. Giles’s church at, described 





105 

University, examinations at 33. 
number of members of 345. Prizes 
of 442. address to the King 464 

Oxfordshire, lithographic view of 308 

Paris, antient Sculptures in the Royal 
Museum at 135, 197, 321, 498, 586. 
visit to 506, 579. population and con- 
sumption of 553 

Parliament, proceedings in 67, 165, 260, 
361, 450, 546, 627. dissolution of 
253. opening of 450. petitions to, on 
agricultural distress 620. list of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, re- 
turned in 1820, 623 

Paulus Emilius, cruelty of 135 

Peronne, visit to, in 1818, 296 

Persian Ambassador, Aboul Hassan, ac- 
count of 119. leaves England 366 

Petersburg, collection of MSS. for the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at 60 

Petilius, death of 135 

Pettie, family of noticed 107 

Petyt, Wm. notice of 98 

Pews, Faculty, right of property in 222, 
293, 386, 424 

Phedra and Hippolitus, bas-relief of 198 

Philology, remarks on 208 

Pickering, Rev. J. death and character566 

Pictures, obscene, immorality of 40 

Pight explained 312 

Pitt, William, anecdote of 103 

Plagiarism, observations on 594 

Plantagenet, Thomas, account of 494 

Plantilia, bust of, at Paris 499 

Plough, newly invented 446 

Plumptre, Rev.James, letter on the Stage 
338, 511, 615 

Poetry, Campbell’s lectures on 540 

Poictiers and Cornwall, Earl of, first 
creation 597 

Pompeii, description of 156 

Pontefract Castie, account of 421 

Poor, London Association for relief of 
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84. on the employment of 38. Mr. 
Hicks’s warehouse, London Wall, pre- 
pared for the houseless 80, on ame- 
liorating the condition of 301. em- 
ployment for manufacturing Straw 
Hats and British Lace suggested 304 
Pope, Alexander, merits of 321 
Popery and Protestantism, difference be- 
tween 195 
Popladys, custom of erying for sale 15 
Porcia, wife of Brutus, anecdote 391 
Porter, Prince Waish, notices of 98, 482 
Postumius Tubertus, severity of 24 
Poultry Farming, hints on 37 
Prayer, on the forms of 225 
Prelates, who died temp. George III. 303 
Prisons, Report respecting 559 
Profile Painting, origin of 220, 413 
Protestant Nunneries noticed 30 
Protestantism different from Popery 195 
Providence, special, over nations 600 
Prussia, intelligence from 168, 466 
Psaims, new metrical version of 396 
Pulteney, Mrs. her death 476 
Pyrrhus, cruelty of 135 
Pyrton Manor House, co. Oxford, de- 
scribed 9 
Queeleth explained 312 
Queen Caroline. See Caroline, Queen. 
ueens, on the Coronation of 536 
ivedo, works of, badly translated 290 
ontient explained 313 
cine, merits of 321 
Radcliffe, Mr. William, trial of 268 
Ragland Castle, account of 144 
Ralph, Rev. Josiah, account of 228 
Raynall, Abbé, merits of 321 
Reap explained 313 
Regal Crowns, remarks on 483 
Religious Charities, statement of 632 
Reprysed explained 313 
Revenue, state of 73, 547 
Rhytons, sculpture of, at Paris 325 
Richard Coeur de Lion, interesting ac- 
count of his captivity 612 
Richmond, Earl, creation of 598 
Richmond, Duke of, his will 382 
Rider's Translation of Horace 317, 423 
Ring, ancient, noticed 194 
- found at St. Burien Church 604 
Rivers, machine for crossing 63 
Rockets, newly invented 445 
Roller Pump, newly invented 158 
Roman Alphabet, general use of 395 
Romans, anecdotes of 135 
Romish Church, on union with 418 
Rowe, John, preacher, account of 90 
Roxburgh Club, anniversary meeting 633 
Royal Costumes, remarks on 349 
- Family, Titles of Honour 597, 598, 
599. Forms of Prayer for 486 
Humane Society, meeting of 463. 
progress of 531 
Society, proceedings of 61 
Ruding, Rev. Rogers, memoir of 278 
Russia, 
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Russia, intelligence from 168, 461, 628 

Rutland, Earl, creation of 592 

St. Andrew's Church, Worcester, de- 
scribed 497 

St. Catharine’s Church, London, noticed 
497 

St. Dennis, visit to, in 1818, 417, 505. 
church of, described 505 

St. George and Dragon, song inquired for 
482 


St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, described 105 
St. Stephen’s Abbey, Caen, antiquities of 
02 


3 
Salop, Earl of, T. Mills’ letter to 597 
Salt, useful in preserving hay 630 
Sanderson, Thomas, account of 228 
Sandt, execution of 554 
Santa Maura, earthquake at 554. new 
island near 554 
Sauroctonos, The, statue of, at Paris 198 
Sawyer, Mother, account of 117 
Saxon Chronicle, noticed 336, 502 
Scant explained 313 
Scepticism, remarks on 303 
Schools, number of in England 631 
Scipio Africanus, cruelty of 134. anec- 
dote of 519 
Scotland, tour through 314, 406. litho- 
graphic view of 414 
Scottishand Welsh customs noticed 110 
Scrall explained 411 
Scriptures, numerous translations of 395 
Sculptures, ancient, in the Royal Museum 
at Paris 135, 197, 324, 498, 586 
Sea Bathing, abuses of 399 
——__——— Infirmary, meeting of 388 
Seals, sentimental, remarks on 308 
Secretaries of State, history of 225 
Sectaries, on the increase of 219 
Sedition, on the suppression of 31 
Seditious Meetings Bill, discussion on 68 
Seeds, exotic, on germination in 24, 123 
Selby Estate, inquiry respecting 386. 
account of 587, 588 
Selden’s opinion on Christianity 207 
Selkirk, Earl, memvir and character 468 
‘Shaftesbury, merits of, as a writer 321 
Shakspeare, disputed passages in 582 
Shenstone, notices of 98, 194 
Sherborne, Lord, death and character 563 
Sherburn, Yorkshire, visit to 419 
Sheridan, R. B. \ife of 51, 145 
Sheriff, Lawrence, query respecting 290 
Sheriffs, letter to, from Queen Elizabeth 
110. appointment of, for 1820, 169 
Shetland, New, discovered 462 
Ship, new, model of 255 
Shipley, Rev. C. L. character of 566 
Shropshire, lithographic view of 224 
Siderography, invention of, described 349 
Sierra Leone, present state of 264 
Sims, Dr. James, death of 567 
Skynner, family of, noticed 107 
Slentes explained 313 
Smales, T. death of 376 
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Smith, H.speech to Duke of York 129 

Smuggling, on the suppression of 629 

Somersetshire, lithographic view of 223 

Somerville, Lord, his will 382 

Soul, essay on the 56 

South, family of, account of 300, 482 

Soveze Military School noticed 319 

Spain, intelligence from 167, 266, 361, 
460, 553, 627. insurrection in 167, 
progress of the revolution in 361. Con- 
stitution of the Cortes 362 

Spence, Rev. Joseph, memoir of 29. no. 
tice of 194 

Spencer, Lord Charles, death of 573. ac- 
count of 640 

Spencer, Countess, monument to 365 

Spring Circuits 169 

Springaldes explained 411 

Stackhouse, John, death and memoir 88 

Staffordshire, lithographic view of 308 

Stag, singular incidents of one 163* 

Stamp Duties Bill, petition against 67. 
discussion on 69, 72 

Stationers’ Hall, account of 402 

Steam Engine, new invented 158 

Navigation, progress of 542 

Stevenson, Sir J. selection of National 
Airs 521 

Steward of England, first creation 597 

Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 
576 

Stones, coloured artificial 446 

Sirass, description of 446 

Straw Hats,employment for the poor 304 

Suffolk, Earl, death of 178. will of 640 

lithographic view of 413 

Sugar, extracted from rags 445 

Summer, excessive heat of 631 

Circuits 632 

Sun, seven spots in, noticed 631 

Sunday Schools, number in England 631 

Sunderland, account of 143 

Surquedry explained 411 

Surrey, lithographic view of 413 

Sussex, lithographic view of 413 

Sweden, intelligence from 266 

Tacitus, works of, condemned by a Pope 
220 

Tadcaster, visit to 419 

Talbot, C’tess, death and character 86 

Tathot, Sir Wm. inquiry after 290 

Talman, James John, memoir of 471 

Tamworth, visitto 313 

Tarrage explained 411 

Taxes, statement respecting 28. on the 
nature of-132, 230 

Taylor, Colonel, letter from 195 

- Thomas, present to M. Boissonade 5 











Temple Church, account of 401, 588 

Tewkesbury, tower at described 502, 526 

Tewkesbury Abbey church described 329 

Theatrical Register 82, 169, 270, 367, 

465, 560, 633 

Thermometer, variations of 33 

Thistlewood, Arthur, conspiracy and ar- 
rest 
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trial of 367,454, exe- 


‘rest of 165*. 
eution of 
Thomas, Rev. Archdeacon, death 565 
Thong caster, co. Lincoln, curious custom 
in 496 
Thorndike, Samuel, death of 89 
Thorne, W-his death 574, 640 
Thoughts, proper regulatiun of 124 
Thracian Tribes, curious custom 23 
Throne, new, in H. of Lords, described 487 
Tidd, the conspirator, committal of 168*. 
trial 367. execution 460 
Titanium, found in oxidulated iron ore 62 
Titus, bust of, at Paris 324, 326 
Tolleshunt Knights, monument at 23. 
tomb at 136 
Toot explained 411 
Topham, Major, death and character 469 
Tottenham High Cross, &c. described 305 
Townson, Rev. Dr. epitaph 139 
Trade, Foreign, discussion on 551 
jan, colossal head of, at Paris 197. 
statue of 326 
Treason, trials for 367, 460 
Trees, method of grafting 63 
Trenchard, John, death of 184 
Tretyre, co. Hereford, custom at 33 
Trewandise explained 411 
Trounced explained 412 
Turkish Bible, translation of 60 


Turpin, highwayman, account of 15. 


on the apprehension of 219 

Twining ,Mr. letter on popular Elections 6 

aph, Duplex, invention of 446 
hings, on the division of 495 

Ulster, Earl of, first creation 598 

Unhyli explained 412 

Universe, reflections on 339 

Valerius Maximus, ancient anecdotes 
from 23, 134, 326, 391, 518 

Venus of Cnidus, bust of 586 

—— de Medicis, statue of 587 

——- Genetriz, statue of 498 

Vergil, Polydore, on Lord’s Prayer 132 

Vespasian, bust of, at Paris 324 

Vitality, on the laws of 229 

Volney, Count, death of 57! 

Voltaire, talents of 322 

Volupers explained 412 

Vossius, learning of 220 

Walcott, Dr. account of 530 

Wales, \itbographic view of 223. national 
tales of 308 
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Wales, Prince of, first creation 597 
—— Bp. anecdotes and letter of 


Warton, Mr. Thomas, notice of 112 
Warwickshire, lithographic view of 306 
Waugh, Major, W. G. memoir of 473 
Wax Chandler's Company, feast of 498 
Wellington, disturbances at 556 
Welsh and Scottish Customs noticed 110 
Wesley, Rev. J. account of 534 
Westminster Schools, tracts relating toG02 
—————. Sessions 631 
Wheat, on the growth of 508 
Whitehall, secret History of 40 
Whitford, Mrs. commended 30 
Whitiaw, Mr. C. Botanical Lectures 32 
Whittinton, Robert, account of 233 
Wilbraham, family of 316 
Witlcockson, George, who? 230 
Withkinson, Thomas, memoir of 375 
Wilmot, Sic J. E. on Christianity 207 
Wilton, Lord Grey de, account of 227 
Wiltshire, proposed History of 28. litho- 
graphic view of 413 j 
Winchesler College, admission into 316 
Windmill, earliest mention of 2 
Wines, statute on, temp. Edw. VI. 214 
Wingrave, Francis, account of 185 
Witnesses, on the expence of 2, 219 
Wiz, Mr. controversy with Bp. of St. 
David's 152, 195, 418 
a Samuel Pipe, account of 


te = Charles, trial and convic- 

tion of 364, judgment upon 465«, 

Wood, Anthony %, letters in is name 309 

Woodward, Thomas Jenkinson, mem .t 
189, 280 

Wool, impolicy of tax on 320. depression 
of 462. prices of 482 

Worcester, St. Andrew's chure> at, de- 
scribed 497 

Worcestershire, lithographic view of 308 

Worsley, Lieut-col. Henry, death of 569 

Xenocrates, anecdote of 391 

York Cathedral, History of 42 

York, Duke of, Smith’s speech to 129 

Duke, of, first creation 598 

Yorkshire, lithographic view of 307. tour 
through 419, 493 

Young, Arthur, memoir of 470 

Zeno, anecdote of 518 

Zoogene, a mineral animal matter 157 
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Affection's Gift to a Godchild 248 
Airs, National, selection of 521 
Algebraist’s Assistant 617 
America, on Emigration to 150 
Antidote, or Nouvelles & la Main 609 
Asheton’s Map of Palestine 614 
Bath and Wells, By. Letter to 155 
Gawr, Mac. Suppl. XC. Parr I. 
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Benger, Miss, Memoirs of John Tobin 244 
Berwick, Rev. E. Rawdon Papers 140 
Bible, authorized Translation vindicated 
241 

Bible Society, Report of 241 
Bischoff, J. repeal of Wool Tax 244, 320 
Biss, P, Wood's Athen 41 

Borcher, 
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Booker, Dr. L. Sermon by 344 
Bourdilion’s Hints on Conversation 152 
Brewer, J. N. Picture of England 142 
Britton, J. History of Church of York 42 
Bull, John, contrasted with the Poor 
House that Jack built 250 
Buonaparte, Louis, Government of Hol 
land 525 
Burgess, Rev. G.Letter on the Times 427 
Burney, J. on Planetary Motions 613 
Butler, Rev. S. Sermon by 50 
Byron, Lord, on the talents of 344 
Canada, Upper, Emigrant’s Guide to 250 
Carey, Dr. Cornelius Nepos 341 
Cassan, Rev. S. H. Sermons by 50, 532 
Catholic Question, Letters on 433 
Cheshire, History of 137, 330, 432 
Chess rendered familiar 145 
Christ's Hospital, History of 437 
Chronicon Mirabile 336 
Clare, J. Poems on Rural Life 146 
Clark, Rev. 7. English Primer 442 
Comforter, a Poem 441 
Comic Tales in verse 537 
Conversation, hints on 152 
Cornelius Nepos 341 
Coronation, Ceremonies relative to Ba- 
rons of the Cinque Ports 537 
———_— of England, Thomson's ac- 
count of 434 
Taylor on Coronation 535 
Creeds, the Three, Discourses on 153 
Crusades, History of 223, 438, 609 
Curwen, J. C. State of Ireland 332 
Dibdin, Rev. T. F. Sermons by 46, 440 
Edmvaton, History and Antiquities 44 
Edmund and Emma, a Ballad 155 
Elliott, M. Rural Employments 441 
Elocution, Theory of 240. Practice of 613 
 Enchiridion Rome 236 
England, Picture of 143 
English Primer, 442 
Evans, Dr. J. Sermon by 344 
Eveleen Mountjcy, a Novel 53 
Expedition, a Poem 154 
France, History of 237. Letters on the 
events in 336 
French Literature, Chefs d’Euvre of 340 
Freemasonry, antiquity of 155 
Friend of Peace 244 
Fosbrooke, Rev. T. D. Sermon by J55 
Garbutt, G. view of Monkwearmouth, 
&c. 142 
Gay's Chair, Poems 342 
God’s Revenge against Rebellion 339 
Goodluck, W. R. Terence’s Andrian 616 
Graham, Rev. J. Historical Poem 339 
Grand Junction, Tour of 235 
Green, E. Edmund and Emma 155 
Hamper, Won antient Hoar Stones 431 
Harris, J. Algebraist’s Assistant 617 
Harrowby, Earl of, T etter to 344 
Hassell, J.Tour of the Grand Junction 235 
Hawitrey, J. Sermon by 241 
Hemans, Felicia, Tales in verse 239 


Hertford, Marquis, Letter to 615 

Hewlett, Rev. J. Sermon by 155 

Heynii, Howeri Ilias 58 

Hoar Stones, observations on 431 

Holland, on the Government of 525 

Homeri Ilias, ex recensione Heynii 5g 

Hone, W. animadversions on 245 

Ireland, on the state of 332 

Italian Dictionary 154 

Johnstone's System of Education 244 

Kent, Duke, Britannia’s Tears over 340 

King and Queen, a word for the 538 

Kingdom, W. view of America, &c. 150 

L’ Abeja 609 

Lavington, Bp. Methodists and Papists 
considered 429, 529 

Lefanu, Alicia, Leolin Abbey 247 

Jolin Abbey, a Novel 247 

Lessons of Thrift 435 

Lees, Sir H. the Antidote 609 

Lichfield, aecouut of 233 

Life Insurers, Caution to 58 

London, or Triumph of Quackery 248 

Medical Intelligencer 155 

Lucilla, or the Reconciliation 54 

Madras System of Education 248 

Mantell, T. Coronation Ceremonies rela- 
tive to Barons of Cinque Ports. 537 

Marriott, Rev. H. Homilies 241. Essay 
on the Madras system of Education 248 

Maurice and Berghetta, a Tale 247 

Melange and other pieces in verse 55 

Memoires Secrets 441 

Methodists and Papists, Enthusiasm 429 

Mills, C. History of the Crusades 438, 
609, 523 

Miscellanies, by Rev.R. Warnex 149 

Mitchell, H. A. Annual Parliament 243 

Moir, T. on the Supreme Being 55 

Monastery, a Romance 334, 405 

Monkwearmouth, &c. History of 142 

Moore, Mrs. R. Eveleen Mountjoy 53 

Mount Leinster, a Poem 616 

Nares, Dr. E.on the Three Creeds 153 

Neile, H. Odes, &c. 55 

Norfolk, Freeholdersof, Letter to 427 

Oldacre’s Opiuions since the Peace 425 

Ormerod, G. History of Cheshire 137, 
330, 432 

Outinian Lectures 614 

Palestine, Historical Map of 614 

Paris, Chronique de 441 

Parliamentary Reform, necessity of 243 

Parliaments, Annual, necessity of 243 

Patronage, a Poem 440 

Peace, Opinions since the 425 

Penn, J. second Outinian Lecture 614 

Penzance, a descriptive Poem 615 

People, ov Public Assemblies of 242 

Philharmonic Society, address to 54 

Pigott, Rev. S. Sermon by 246 

Piatt, J. Sermon by 339 

Plumptre, J. Letter to the Author of 
*« The Stage” 338. to the Marquis of 
Hertford 615 


Pohtman, 
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Pohiman, J. G. Chess made familiar 145 

Polwhele, Rev. R. Prize Essay on the 
Soul’s Immortality 56. Bp. Laving- 
ton’s Enthusiasm of Methodists and 
Papists considered 429, 529 

Procter, W. Rosamond, and other Poems 
240 

Radical Triumvirate 250 

Rawdon Papers 140 

Regality, the Glory of 535 

Roberts, S. Scrutineer, No. IT, 498 

Robinson's History of Edmonton 45 

Rosamond, and other Poems 240 

Royal Humane Society, Report of 531 

Rural Employments 441 

Rural Life, Poems on 146 

Russell, Lord J. Letter to 243 

St. Barbe, Rev. R. F. Sermon by 246 

St. David's, Bp. Wix’s Letters to 152, 
195, 418,617 

Salter, 7’. F. Trollers’ Guide 441 

Santagnello’s Italian Dictionary 154 

Sargant,Mrs. Letters toa Daughter 345 

Savage, W. Emigration to America 150 

Saxon Chronicle, translation of 235, 502 

Schism, Sin of, demonstrated 532 

Serutineer, No. 11. 428 

Sea Bathing Infirmary, remarks on 337 

Seaman, M.Scholar’s Remembrancer 345 

Sermons :—by Dibdin 46, 440. Butler 
50. Nares 153. Fosbrooke 155. Hew- 
lett ib. Hawtrey 241. Booker 344. 
Evans ib. Piggott 246. St. Barbe ibd. 
Platt 339. Walond ib. Cassan 532 

Sheridan, Memoirs of 51, 145 

Smart, B. H. Theory of Elocution 240. 
Practice uf Elocution 613 

Soul, on the Immortality of 56 

Southey, R. Life of Wesley 532 
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Stanmore Academy, education at 244 

Stevenson, Sir J. National Airs 521 

Stowell, H. Life of Dr. Wilson 522 

Stuart, C. Guide to Upper Canada 250 

Sunderland, &c. History of 142 

Superstition, Sermon 246 

Supreme Being, Treatise on 55 

Tales, in Verse 239 

Taunton, F. C. The Melange 55 

Taxidermy 617 

Taylor, A. Glory of Regality 535 

Terence’s Andrian, translation of 616 

Tewkesbury Church, Disquisition on 329, 
256 

Thomson, R. Coronation of England 434 

Thurtle, F. History of France 237 

Times, a Poem 427 

Tobin, John, Memoirs of 244 

Todd, Rev. H. J. authorized translation 
of the Bible vindicated 241 

Trade, on the stagnation of 155 

Trollers’ Guide 441 

Walond, Rev. R. Sermons by 339 

Warner, Rev. R. Miscellanies 149 

Watkins, Dr. Memoirs of Sheridan 51, 
145 

Wesley, Rev. John, Life of 532 

Weston, 8. Enchiridion Rome 236 

Westphalia, Memoirs of the Court of 527 

Williams, H. M. Events in France 336 

Wilson, Rev. Dr. Thomas, Life of 528 

Wiz, S. Letter to Bp. of St. David’s 152, 
195,418, 617 

Woodlands, domestic scenes at 44 

Wood's Athene & Fasti Oxonienses 41 

Wool, on repealing the Tax on 244, 320 

Worgan, T. D. Address to the Philhar- 
monic Society 54 

York Cathedral, History of 42 
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Appleton, Eliz. Education 443 

Asheton’s Map of Palestine 59 

Athenian Oracle, Selections from 346 

Barker, E. H. Aristarchus Auti-Bloom- 
fieldianus 442 

Baron, Dr. on Tubercles and Tumours 59 

Bartlett, J. M. Emigrant’s Return 164 

Batty, Mr. Campaign in 1815, 346 

Beliamy, J. Refutation of the Objections 
to the New Translation of the Bible 
251 

Bell, H. N. Huntingdon Peerage 345 

Belzoni, G. Pyramids of Egypt 539 

Berguer, L. T. accession of George IV. 
443 

Bisset, J. Coronation Claims 540. On 
the Death of George III. 163 

Blackmore's Letter to C. B. Bathurst 59 

Bradley, Rev. C. Sermons 251 

Bradley, Rev. R. Sermon by 251 

Brown, J. Patronage, a Poem 59 

Memoirs of George III. 163 
Brown, Dr. Antiquities of the Jews 346 


Bull, John, History of 442 

Buonaparte, Leuis, Gouvernement de la 
Hollande 163 

Burder, Rev. G. Pious Memorials 59. 
Sermon by 251 

Cadell, W. A. Journey in Italy 345 

Cesar’s Commeutaries 163 

Carey, Dr. Cicero’s Works 164 

Carr, 7. Canadian Settler 59 

Catholic Question, Letters on 346 

Cato Street, The Thistlewoods uprooted 
in 251 

Charles IT. Coronation of 539 

Christianity, Tracts in defeuce of 539 

Chronological Chart 59 

Clare, J. Poems on Rural Life 59 

Clarke's, Sic A. Medical Assistant 53 

Colton, C. Lacon, or Many Things 346 

Conquest, J. 7’. Outlines of Midwifery 
540 

Cossucks, Portraits of 252 

Cotman's Antiquities of Normandy 443 

Cottie’s Epistle to Lord Byron 60 
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Gx, F. A. Advice to Youth 251 
Core, Rev, Archdeacon, History of the 
House of Austria 252 
Davies, Rev. J. Sermon by 251 
Deism, Tracts on the Questions of 539 
Deiphin and Variorum Classics 163 
Dickenson, W. Guide to Quarter Ses- 
sions 345 
Dodd, R. Report of London Bridge 346 
Drake, N. Winter Nights 346 
Dubourg, M. Antient Buildings in Rome 
442. Views of Buildings in Rome 539 
Edmestone, J. Sacred Lyrics 59 
Edmonton, Merry Devill of 163 
Eustace, T. adventures of 251 
Faulkner’s Antiquities of Kensington 442 
Faust, Tragedy, Analysis of 539 
Fielding, J. Tour of the Lakes 346 
Fishlake, J. R. Greek Lexicon 443 
Fosbrooxe, Rev. J. Ariconensia 540. 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities 539 
Foscoli, U. History of Parga 163 
Fraser's Travels in the Hunala Moun- 
tains 346 
Galpene’s Compendium of British Plants 
346 


Geneva, Tour from, to Milan 164 

Geography, Modern and Antient 59 

Geological Primer 252 

Glenfell, a Novel 59 

Goerres on Germany and the Revolu- 
tion 165 

Gorham’s History of St. Neots 59 

Graham’s Residence East of Rome 540 

Grant, Mrs. Stories founded on facts 443 

Guazzaroni, Le Guesta de Enrico IV. 252 

Guelph, History of the House of 443 

Halford, Mrs. Tale of the Priory 345 

Hanbury, B. on the more Antient Con- 
gregational Church in England 442 

Hartz, W. on Contagious Fever 442 

Harwood,T.Erdeswick’s Staffordshire 345 

Hastings, Dr. Inflammation of the Lungs 
539 

Hauley, C. British Genius exemplified 164 

Historical Poem 164 

Hoare, P. Memoirs of Granville Sharp 
539 

Hogarth, genuine Works of 252 

Homer's Iliad Translated 164 

Hughes, Rev. G. Sermons by 163 

- T. §. Travels in Sicily 346 

Hunt, 1. Translation of Amyntas 59 

Investigator, The 251 

Jackson, J. G. Arabian Grammar 346 

Jebb, Rev. 7. Sacred Literature 539 

Johnstone, C. Rebellion in 1745 and 6, 
251 

Jones, Dr. J. on Christian Religion 345. 
Course of Prayers 539 

Kotzebue’s Voyage round the World 59. 
Life of 539 

Lacroix, Supplement to the Calculus of 59 

Leake’s Topography of Athens 345 

Locheil, or the Field of Culloden 443 

Margate, Picture of 345 
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Marie de Courtenay, Translation of 59 
Marsh, W. Church of England Defended 
163 
Methodism, a Poem 443 
Mills, C. Travels in Europe 540 
Montrose, a National Melo-drama 346 
Morell’s Studies in History 164 
Murray’s Travels in Asia 346 
Napoleon, Emp.System of Education 346. 
Memoirs of, by himself 164 
Neale, J. P. Noblemen’s Seats 163 
Nichols, J. Literary lilustrations 59 
Opie, Mrs. Tales of the Heart 346 
Orientalist, a Tale 345 
Oriental Literature, Annals of 345 
Pamphileteer, The, No. XXX. 163 
Peerage Chart 442 
Penn, J. Outinian Lecture 59 
Pennant’s London, Illustration of 251 
Phillipart’s Royal Military Calendar 164 
Phillipson, Heraldic Visitation of Dur- 
ham 59 
Phitlips’s Life of Whitfield 164 
Pinchback, Rev. T. Sermon by 251 
Platt, J. Letter to a Young Man 163 
Poets, British, Portraits of 163 
Polwhele, R. Bp. Lavington’s Enthusi- 
asm of Methodists and Papists consi- 
dered 163 
Post, Letters written for 540 
Preston, J. Picture of Yarmouth 251 
Priestly, W. Sermon by 442 
Princep, H. T. Events in India 345 
Radical Triumvirate, The, 163 
Reed, Rev. 4. Sermon by 251 
Reichard, M. \tinerary of Denmark 443 
Religious Terms, Vocabulary of 442 
Retreats, The, 442 
Retsch, on the Tragedy of Faust 539 
Richards, W. (ntroduction of Christianity 
163 
Ring, J. Translation of Virgil 59 
Rio de Janeiro, Notes on 440 
Robinson's History of Stoke Newington 
346 
Roby, W. The Converted Atheist 345 
Royal Virtue 252 
Salter, T. F. Treatise on Trolling 59 
Scott, R. Reign of George III. 164 
Shabeenie’s Account of Timbuctoo 252 
Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Illustrata 59 
Smith, T. Concordance to the Scriptures 
59 
— W. Plan for Social Worship 59 
Snape, W. Sorrows of Meestus 345 
Snowden, Rev. W. Sermons by 539 
Southey, R. History of Spanish War 345 
Spiker’s Travels in Great Britain 346 
Spring, G. Memoirs of Sam. J. Mills 345 
Staunton, G. T. Chinese Embassy 539 
Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus 163 
Strachan, J. Visit to Upper Canada 164 
Styles, Dr. Life of Brainerd 251 
Sunday School Sketches 59 
eee on Christian Religion 162 
‘axidermy 252 
Taylor, 
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Taylor, A, Glory of Regality 163 

Teatro, Espagnol 442 

Thames, Map of 540 

Todd, H. J. Memoirs of Dr. Walton 164 

Tooke, W. Lucian of Samosata 346 

Turner, D. Tour through Normandy 59 

“a S. History of the Anglo Saxons 
164 

—— W. Tour in Greece, &c. 163 

Tyson, J. on Civil Governments 163 

Vasi, M. Picture of Naples 442 

Valdi, E. E. Wlustrations of Buenos 
Ayres 251 

Voyages and Travels 59 

Wardland, Dr. Sermon by 251 
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Whitby, T. Retrospection, a Poem 60 

Wickenden, W. S. Canon Bletbyn 346 

Wilkinson's Londina Mlustrata 539 

Wilks, M. Memoirs of M. Obelin 59 
Persecutions in France 442 

Williams, T. Memoir of III, 346 

Wilson, J. I. History of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal 345 

J. Tours on the Continent 164 

Wiz, S.on Christian Union 345 

Wrangham, Rev. F. Works of Zouch 539 

Yates, Dr. R. Catechism on Christianity 
59. Evidence of Christianity 251 

Young, T. Sermons by 162 

Zodians, History of 252 
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Bagot, Dean, Latin verses on 5 

Bard, ode to the grave of 545 

Birth-day, lines on 159. gratulatory 
effusions on 350 

Britannia Regis Epicedium 257 

Cara Domus 542 

Christmas, Oxford watchman’s address 
for 65 

Chronicon Mirabile, &c. prologue to 351 

Clare, J. sonnet to the primrose 258. 
on Christian Faith 259 

Clonfert, Bp. valedictory lines by 543 

Comic Tales, extracts from 538 

Commandments, Ten, on 160 

Contemplation, lines on 448 

Coronation Claim, jocose petition 487 

Dark Clouds and Storms 449 

Decalogue, on the 160 

Donne, Dr. an elegy on 388 

Eve, lament of 422 

Exequie Regie 256 

Evhibition, a poem 154 

Faithless Emma 448 

Fitz- Gerald, W.T song for the anniversary 
of the Literary Fund 544 

Gay, John, poems by 342 

Gellius, ode to 350 

George IIT. on the death of 159, 256, 
542. on hearing the cannon fired at 
the burial of 257 
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J.H. M, 626. T. 
477, 573 

Dawyer 367 

Day 380. S, 284. T. 
283 

Dealtry 282 

Deans, R. 562 

De Brett 272 

De Bruxella 633 

De Cacy 60 

Decatur 461 

De Cazes 265 sepe 

Decies 174. Rt.hon. 
W. 303 

De Costa 414 

De Crespigny 552, 
625 


De Crillon 189 

Deerburst 625 

Deering 176 bis 

De Ersby 637 

De Forbin 348 bis 

De Garay 266 

Delafield 108. T.9 

Delambie 632 

Delanoe 266 bis 

Delany 372 

De la Torre 639 

Delawarr 174 

De Lerber 638 

D’Elmina 568 

De Lolme 375 

De Lude 473 

Delves, Sir B. B.382 

Demaine 93 

De Medina 382 

De Montijo 362 

Denbigh 380 

D’Enghein, Duke 

273 
Denison 477, 552, 
625 

Denman 67, 69 bis, 

7I, 
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71, 366, 547, 556 
bis, 558. T.625 
Dennis 377 
Dent, J. 625 
Denton 475. T. 228 
De Peyster 364 
Derbrowe 361 
Derby 163* 
Dering 570 
De Rivas 466 
De Rosso 157 
De Roviso 73 ter 
Des Cartes 205 
De Serent 273 
Desnouettes 627 
Despard 458 
Devereux 171 
Dewar 562 
Dewe 162 
De Worde 633 
De Zoch 445 
Dibdin 20 ter 
Dick 182. T. 636 
Dickens 467 
Dickenson 67. H. 
636. Mrs. 380 
Dickinson 572, 625 
Diddear 377 
Didot 158 ter 
Digby 380, 475 
Dighton, J. 636 
Dill 635 
Dillingham 285 
Dimond 272 
Dimsdale 181 
283 
Disney, Mrs. 569, 
570. W.570 
Divett, T. 624 
Dixon 283, 369 Lis, 
476 
Doarman 189 
Dobie 186 
Dobson 90 
Dobyns 174 
Dodd, A. 84 
Doddridge 539 
Dodsley, J. 194 dis. 
R. 29 bis 
Dodson, J. 625 
Dolben 286 
Dollman 272 
Dolphin 271 
Domett 466 
Domville 623 
Don634. Sir A. 
626 
Donoughmore 72 
s@epe, 263, 552, 
565 
Dormer, Sir M. 10 
Dorset 175 
Doveas 253 
Douglas, C.476. J. 
625. S. 112 
——awm- Ly T. 610 


bis, 


Douglass 71. W. 
546. W.R.K 626 
Dounie 626 
Doveton 624 
Dowden 90 
Dowdesdale 625 
Dowdeswell 162* 
Dowell 171 
Downshire 565 
Dowten 560 
Dowton, L. 569 
Doyle 92 bis 
D’Oyley 84 


Drake, T. 138. T.T. 
138. 


623. W. 
W. T. 623 
Drant 91 
Draper 93. J.G. 562 
Driffield 92 
Drought 91 
Drummond 276, 
626. T.572 
Drury 369 
Drusina 284 
Dry 381 
Dryburn 352 
Dryden 540, 604 
Drydale 547 
Ducarel, Dr. 
225, 486 
Ducket 470 
Dudgeon 171 
Dudley, Sir R. 310 
Dueffel 477 
Dufay 553 
Duffield 562 
Dugdale 67,370,625 
Dunalley 625 
Dunbar 186 
Duncan 170 
Duncannon 
466, 624 
Duncomb 624 
Duncombe 624 
Dundas 174, 138, 
271 bis, 548, 574, 


113, 


174, 


626. C. 623. L. 
563. T. 625. W. 
548, 626 
Dunlop 626 
Dunsmore, Ly, 230 
Dupin 73 bis 


Dupuytren 265 

D’Urban 169, 368 

Durdin 90 

Dutheit 285 

Duthman 171 

Dutton 86. Miss 290 

Duval 179 bis 

Duvergier 553 

Dwyers 458 

Dyde 329 

Dyer, W. C. 579 

Dyke 169 

Dymoke, J. 478. L. 
478 


Dyne 381 

Dyson, E. 639 

Eamer 162* 

Eardley 174 

Earle 169 

Eaton 271 

Ebrington, Visc. 68, 
270, 625 

Eccles, J. 636 

Eden 84, 368 

Edgeworth 470 

Edmoustone 626 

Edmuuds 377. E. 
417 

Edwards 93, 127, 

78, 456, 457. 

Lieut-col. 368. 
E. H. 623. G. 
451, 455, 547. H. 
474. J.94 

Effingham 174, 451 

Egerton, W. 623 

Eldon 162*, 169 

Eldridge 108 

Elgin 365 

— Earl 634 

Eliot, W. 624 

Elizabeth, Qu. 550 

Ellenborough 68 
bis, 72 bis, 162*, 
163*, 165*, 552, 
620 

Ellice 69, 71, 546, 
549, 621 bis. E. 
623 

Ellicombe 369 

Elliot 395. Capt.187 

Elliott 272. Lieut.- 
Gen. 381. W.471 

Ellis 165* bis, 166* 
quater. C.R.625. 
G. A. 174, 625. 
H. 463, 476, 623, 
632. T. 108, 626 

Ellison 624. Major 
635 

Elwes 469 

Ely 467 

Emerson 467 

Emmott 475 

Englefield 632 

English 72 

Ennen 22. Mrs. 23 

Ennis 91 

Enslie 282 

Entwistle 359 

Errington 382 bis 

Erskine 68, 72, 
275, 282, 467 

Espinesse 84 

Estcourt 623 

Evans 463. D.569. 
H. 475, J. 284. 
J. R. 381. W. 
625. W. D. 466 

Evelyn 98, 516,624 
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Everard 187 
Ewart 442 
Ewin, J. 401 
Exeter, Bishop 547 
Eyre 171 
Eyston 378 
Fairfax 634 
Fairlie 463, 624 
Fall, R. 636 
Fane 271. J. 625. 
J. T. 624. V. 624 
Fardell 84 
Farquharson 626 
Farran 285 
Farrand 624 
Farrington 570 
Fassett 283 
Faucett 369 
Faucit 377 
Fauconberg 380 
Faulkner 634 
Faveaux 272 
Favell 558, 631 
Fayermau 90 
Fellowes 624. 
636 
Fenelon 322, 323 
Fentiman 574 
Fenwick 189, 351. 
T. 636 
Ferdinand 167, 461 
ter, 377 
Ferguson 626. J.626 
Fernandez 562 
Ferris 477 
Fetherstone 626 
Fielding 380. J. 83 
Fife, Earl of 626 
Figeac 60 
Finch 562. G. 624 
Finlay 71 
Firks 635 
Firth 168*, 269, 270 
Fisher 67, 170 
Fitches 84 
Fitton, W. H. 636 
Fitzclarence 166* 
ter, 168 sepe, 269 
Fitzgerald 447, 464 
bis, 465, 561, 564, 
565, 626. C. 635. 
F. 574. E. J.635. 
M. 626. W. 626 
Fitzgibbon 378,562, 
626 


N. 


Fitzharris 625 
——— Lady2 £2 
Fitzhugh 169 
Fitzroy 270, 272 
Lord C. 625 
Lord J. 624 
Fitzwilliam 272, 
563 
Flander 255 
Flaxman 222, 365. 
J, 281. Mrs. 282 
Flem ing 








. 
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Fleming 271, 625. 
J.624 

Flint 282, 572 

Flood 564 

Flower 80, 162*, 
272, M.C. 562 

Floyd 562 

Floyer 91, 165, 284 

Foley 623 

Folkes 271, 624 

Folkstone 625 

Follingsby 477 

Foot 478. H. 569 

Forbes 263, 365, 
478, 626. C. 624. 
J.635. T. 636 

Lord 634 





Ford 83 

Forge 368 

Fontenelle 321 

Forrest 171, 281 

Forrester 625 

Forster 306, 351, 
471 bis. J. 227. 
8. D. 562 

Forsyth 477 

Fortescue 90, 636 

Fosbrooke 7 bis, 8, 
30 ter. J. 401 

Foster 365, 563. J. 
626 

Fotheringham 188 

Fouch 286 

Foulkes 92 

Fowler 163*. T.572 

Fox 6, 476, 565 dis, 
613. Dr 113. 
G. L. 623. J. 91. 
R. 225 

Foy 265 

Framingham 478 

Frampton 282 

France 169 

Francis 83. W.W. 
136 

Francisca, Princess 


_ 635 

Frankland 625. T. 
570 

Franklyn 171. J, R. 
638 

Franks 562 

Fraser 112. T. 169. 
W. 466 


Frazer 559 bis, 560. 
W. 467 

Frederick, E. 254 

Freeling 463 

Freeman 285 

Freemantle 87, 469. 
H. H. 568. W.H. 
623 

French 626 

Freyre 167 bis, 363 
bis 


Freyssinet 553 

Frias 630 

Friedeberg 635 

Friend 382 

Frith 84 

Froggatt 84 

Frogley 272 

Froissart 438 

Frost 93 

Froude 561 

Fry 190 

Fuller 108 

Fust 633 

Fyues 623 

Gabell 561 

Gage 380 

Galway 561 

Gambier 635. J. 
636. J. E. 562 

Gammins 90 

Garbett 222, 463 

Garden 476 

Gardener 188 

Gardiner 170 

Gardner, T. 466 

Garnier 170 

Garrick 233, 367 

Garrow 169, 632 

Garth 176, 369 

Gascoyne 177, 621, 
624 

Gaskarth 178 

Gay 321 

Geast 188 

Gee 188 

George [. 166, 349, 
353, 550 

George II. 80, 166, 
353, 550 dis 

George lll. 161* 
bis, 162*, 166, 
172 bis, 177, 278, 
303, 365,454,470, 
475 

George LV. 161* dis, 
162* sepe, 165*, 
365, 460, 465 

Gibbes 282, 466 

Gibbon 438, 613 

Gibbs 190. G. 639. 
L. 640. Sir V. 639 

Gifford 466. J. 635. 
R.162*. Sir R. 624 

Gilbert, D. 623 

Gilby, H. 635. W. 
635 

Gilchrist 166*, 270, 
459 bis 

Gill 284, 438. B. 632 

Gillespie 88, 573 

Gillet 84 

Gillham 464 

Gimbernat 157 

Gipps 625 

Gladstone 625 


Glasgow, Earl of 83 
Gassele 369 
Glegg 271 
Glenachy 625 
Glenny 187 
Gloucester, Duke 
76 dis. 163*, 175, 
176,348, 559, 637 
Glover 83 
Glyn 369 
Goddard 169 
Godfrey 24,194,272 
Goft 286 
Going 475 
Goldris, R. 467 
Goldsmith 205 
Goldwell, J. 225 
Goldwyer 285 
Golowkin 74 
Gommersall 284 
Gonsalvi 558 
Gooch 378, 620,625 
Goodchild 573 
Goodwin, L, 573 
Gordon 353, 381, 
452. C. 636, R. 
633 
Gore 169 
Gormanston 188 
Gorsuch 475 
Goskell 624 
Gosset 84. W. 625 
Gostling 570 
Gothland 73 
Gottlieb 158 
Gough 113 bis, 170, 
637 
Goulburn, H. 625 
Gould 91, 266, 474 
Gower, Dr. 137 
Grafton, D. of 467 
Graham 67, 169, 
170, 281, 381, 
632. Sir B. 571. 
D. R. 83. E.L. 
570. Sir J. 623. 
J.R.G.624. 8.624 
Granard 188 
Grant 69, 91, 188, 
272, 561. Col. 
549. A. C. 624. 
C. 68, 80, 549, 


626. F. W. 626. 


G. M. 626. J, 
284, 636. J.P. 
68 bis, 625. L. 
23. P. L. 186. R. 
639. W.162*. Sir 
W. 175 

Granville 451 

Grasse 102 

Grave 378 

Graves 83, 174,624. 
J. W. 634 

Gray 272, 635, 636 
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Gray, Lord 634 © 
Green 87 ter. ‘M. 
31. T. F. 56) 
Greene 234, SirM.10 

Greenbill 625 

Greenside J. 571 

Greensill 574 

Green wood 189 

Greffulk 283 bis 

Gregory 473. J. 561 

Grenfell 67, 68, 69, 
71,72, 550. P.625 

Grenville, Gen. 120 

Lord 4, 
174, 464, 552 

Greville 176, 622, 
625. W.F. 636 

Grey 634, C. 561 

—— Lord 85 

Gridley 84 

Griffin 573 

Griffith 281. J. W. 
623. M. 577. T. 
477. W.S.94 

Griffiths, Maj.-Gen. 
361. E.634. J, 
91. R. 169. W. 
467 

Grimes 2 

Grindall, R. 571 

Grojau 467 

Grosset 476, 623 

Grosvenor 67, 68, 
166, 263, 55!, 
552, 625. T. 623 

Grotius 207 

Grovestino 569 

Guiot 62 

Guise 368, 624 

Gundres, E, 107 

Gurdon 472 

Gurney 367, 458, 
463. H. 624. Miss 
502, R. H. 625 

Guthrie 562 

Guynne 176 

Gwilt 93, 187, 569 

Gwyder 174 

Gwydir 475, 476, 
561 

Gwyn 270 

Gye 366 
aa, W. 158 bis 

Hacket 636 

Hadley 92 

Haggit 533 

Haines 570 

Haldane 476 

Haldimand 624 

Halford 93 

Hall 367, 454 bis, 
455, 457 bis, 458 
bis. Dr. 303, A: 
168*, 269, 270. 
C. 382. G. 378. 

G.W. 
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G. W. 561. W. Hart 83, 271, 272, Herbert 170, 388 
170 626. H. 380. T. Heron 625 

Halley 321 635 Hertford 175 

Halliday 84,562 §Harteup 264 Hervey 284. Dr. 

Halliwell 463 Hartley 379 516. H. A.T.467 

Hallward 84 Harvest 368 ——— Bishop 303 

Halsted 467 Harvey 93, 272, Hesketh 169 

Halton 360 571. G. 626. E. Hesse, Duke of 363 

Hambrough 171 624. L.561. R. Hewes 638 

Hamden 210 93. W.D. 549 Hewitt 467. P. 34 

Hamilton 69, 90, Harwood 368 bis Hewlett 286, 635 
171, 377, 451, Haslewood 633 Hewson 84, 573 
463, 457, 560, Hassell 562 Heygate 71 bis. W. 
626, 639 Hastings 80 bis,464. 625 

— Lady A. A. 573 Heyman 285 
556,557, 558,631 Hattield 93 Heyward 179 

———— Lord A. — Bp. 225 Hichings 369 
548 quater, 550 Hatton 175 Hicks 80, 81 bis 

Hamlyn 87 Haudfield 189 Hiden 367 

Hammerton 285 Haultain 369 Higgs 80 

Hammond162*,369 Haverfield 381 Hilburton 171 

Hamoud 91 Haweis 278, 371. Hill 267,382 bis. Dr. 


Hampden, J. 9 
Hampson 283 
Hanbury 281 
Hannam 272 
Hanson 639. E. 458 
Harbin 170 
Harbord 625 
Harbroe 283 
Harcourt 175 
Earl of 634 

Harden 94 
Hardenburg 364 
Hardinge 624. Mr. 

Justice 103 


Hardman 282 

Hardy. J.S. 290. S, 
111, 112 bis. W. 
623 

Hare R. 696 


Harington 285, 565 
Harley 93, 560 
Harman 284, 380 
Harnel 369 
Harper, G. 379 
Harris 167* ter. Col. 
466.3. 83. W.G. 
174 
——— Ld, 174, 634 
Harrison 168, 269, 
270 bis, 364 bis, 
365 bis, 454, 455 
sepe, 456 ter, 457, 
bis, 458 quater, 
459 ter, 460, 465 
bis. Capt. 369. 
Dr. 2. G. 561. 
J. 635 bis, 636. 
M. 283. S. 286. 
W. 561, 638 
Harrowby 72, 165*, 
166, 174, 367 bis, 
456 ter, A57, 458 
ter, 565 


Dr. 290 bis 
Hawes, T. 464 
Hawke 558 
Hawkins 91, 262, 

358. Mr. Serj. 

107. C. 107. J. 

107 
Hawks 573, 574 
Hawley 638 
Hawtayne 272 
Hay, W. 29 
Hayden 378 
Hayes, R. 558. Dr. 

380 
Hayley 571 
Heynes 190 
Hayter 364 
Hayward, J. 636 
Haywood 83 
Hazard, R, 573 
Hazlegrove 570 
Headfort 174 
Healey 357 
Healy 350 bis, 465 
Heard, Sir T. 175, 

176, 177 
Hearn 476 
Heath 272, 475 
Heathcote 90, 381. 

Sir G. 625. G.J. 

623 
Heather163*.E.57 1. 
Heber 352 
Hedger 94 
Hedges 369 
Helyar 562 
Hemert 467 
Henderson 84. 

638 
Henley, A. 477 
Henly 175 
Henning 572 
Henry 276 ter 


J. 


369. A. 626. G. 
F. 626. Dr. Sir 
3.30. J.467. R. 
382. S.R.379. T. 
382. W. 382 

—— Lord 27, 174, 
629 

Hilyard 377 

Hinckley 272 

Hine 283 

Hippius 572 

Hircock 268 

Hitchings, Dr. 475 

Hoare 187, 200,542. 
Sir R. 28 

Hobbes 389 

Hobes 456 

Hobhouse 257, 270, 
547 bis, 550. J. 
C. 625 

Hobson 634 

Hodder 84 

Hodge 92 

Hodges, T. S. 171 

Hodgkin 368 

Hodgson 272, 368. 
R. 162* 

Hodsol 180 

Hodson 188, 
C. R. G. 561 

Hoffman 639 

Hogarth 542 

Hoghten, H. 635 

Holbein 542 

Holburne, Sir R.310 

Holcombe 84 

Hole 22 

Hollaman 91 

Holland 67, 547, 
55), 552, 565, C. 
658. H. 423. 494 

Hollingworth 188 

Holmer 639 


625. 
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Holmes 623, 624 
Honeywood 467 
Holroyd 94,169,632 
Home, Sir E. 389 
Earl 365,634 
Homewood 475 
Hone 210 
Honeywood, W. P. 
624 
Hooke 321 bis 
Hooker 271, 388 
Hooper 21, 92. J. 
561 





Hope 270, 272. A, 
467. Sir A. 626. 
W. J. 626, 629 

Hopetoun 270 

Hoppe 569 

Hornby 625 

Horncastle 378 

Horoford, P. 571 

Horrack 625 

Horseley, Bp. 471 

Hosier 284 

Hocham 162*, 624 

Hough 369 

Houldsworth 625 

Houlton 84 

Houseman 272 

Howard 271. H. H. 
M. 174; 560, 625, 
631. N. 562. T.G, 
623. W. 624 

—-— Lord 466 

— Lady C.640 

Howden 174 

Howe, E. R. J. 562 

Howell 11, 380. Jos. 
284. J. 380 

Howorth 286, 474 

Hoyes 379 

Hoyle 200 

Hudson 92, 
542. H. 624 

Huggens 321 

Hughes 380, 624, 
625. J.572, 629. 
T. C. 562 

Hullock 269 

Hulme 467 

Hulse 162 bis, 271. 
Sir Charles 625 

Hulton 359 ter, 477 

Humbolt 24 

Hume 67,166, 260bis 
263 bis, 389, 451. 
452 bis, 622, 626 

Humfley 272 

Humphries 478 

Hunmer 370 

Hunt 91, 165*, 258, 
H. 357 sepe, 359, 
360, 454 quater, 
465 bis. SirA. 170. 
R, 169 

Hunter 





283, 














Hunter 94. Dr. 233. 
J. 635 

Huntingdon 175,378 

— C’tess 368 

Huntly, Marq. 271, 
634 


Hurd 566 

Hurst, R. 624 

Huskisson 174, 546, 
621, 622, 623 

Hussey, E. L. 639 

Hutcheson 390 

Hut«hinson 263, 
556 bis, C. H. 
626. P. H. 573. 
W. 466 


Hutton 12. 8.573 
Hyde 626 

Hydon 458 
Hyman 379 
Imeson 92 

Iles 552 

Ingestre 174 
Ingrum, H. 636 


Ings, J. 166* bis, 
168, 269, 270, 
367*, 454, 455, 
456, 458, 459,460 

Inmer 466 

Innes 626 

Innis 624 


Ireland,J. 162*, 572 

Iremonger, T. 561 - 

Ironmonger 94 

Irving 71 bis, 623 

Isherwood 189 

Isted 633 

Itterberg 555 

Ives 378 

Jackson 178, 233. 
Dr. 303, 393, 505. 
Dr. C. 304. H. 
369. Capt. J. 84. 
Sir J. 569. J. 570. 
R. 80, 562 

Jacob 93 

James, F. 635. J. 
636. W. 623, 636 

Jameson, Dr. 400 

Jamieson 369 

Jardine 272 

Jefferys 91 

Jeffrey 187 

Jeffry 270 

Jeffrys 463 

Jenkins 83 

Jenkinson 489. C. 
C.C. 624 

Jenyn 539 

Jenyns 635 

Jerdan 638 

Jermyn 90 

Jervoise 624 

Jesse 378 

Jocelyn 166,175,626 
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Johnson, Mr. 5,115, 
116, 264, 322, 
562. Dr. 21 ter, 
98, 233, 234. B. 
J. 189. C. 634. 
G. 378. H. 634. 
J. 171, 357, 360 
bis, 634. M, 234 

Johnston 465.. Dr. 
284. G. 629 

Johnstone 170, 635 

Jolliffe 625 

Jomard 61 

Jones 547. C. 187. 
G. 639. H. 170, 
982. J. 466,572, 
636. R. 270, 357, 
360, 635 

Jonson 516 

Josolyne 573 

Kaye, Jose. 476. J. 
H. 476 

Kaylock 367 

Kean 270, 560 

Kearny, Dr. 303 

Keate 93, 271 

Keck 624 

Keeling 571 

Keir 74, 628 

Kellie 365 

——- Earl 634 

Kelson 381 bis 

Kerr 81 quater, 82 

Kemmens 369 

Kemp 181, 187 

Kemble, J. 560 

Kemmes 379 

Kemp, J. E. 635. 
R. 635 

Kemys 169 

Kendrick 467 

Kennedy 475, 626 

Kennett 284 

Kent, H. 171. L. 
E. 84. G. T. 572 

Kent, Duke of 78, 
166, 177, 260, 
911, 464, 447, 
549, 639 

—— Duchess of 78, 
260, 639 

Kenyon 93, 174,561 
177 

Kepler 157 

Keppel 162*, 172 

Kerr 626 

Kerry 186 

Ketchen 569 

Kett 169 

Keyser 377 

Kidd 92, 187 

Kieffer 60 

Killala, Dean of 17! 

Killett 561 

Kincaid 282 








King, Dr. 113. G. 
79. J. 162. J. 
D. 625. M. 171, 
635. O. 225. Sir 
R. 635. T. 369. 
W. 380 

Lord 166, 550 

Kingsborough 626 

Kingsland 84 

Kingston 639 

Kinloch 573 

Kinnersley 624 

Kirkcudbright 369 

Kirkman 467 

Klopstock 572 

Knapton 200 

Knatchbull 45 1,624 
bis 

Kneller 542 

Knight 171, 180, 
329. J. 169, 357, 
360 bis. R. P. 463 

Knollys 638 

Knowles 573, 634 

Knox 170, 272, 626. 
J. 374 

Knyvett 176 

Kodbard 573 

Kotzebue 73, 554 

Kowlys 162* 

L’Abisbal 361, 362 

La Bruyere 321 

La Fontaine 320 

Lafosse 272 

Lagden 186 

Laggon 625 

La Hire 321 

Lake 174 

Lord 570 

Lally 186 

Lamb, F. 561. G. 
69 bis, 71. P.285. 
W. 624 

Lambe, Dr. 400 

Lambert 86, 
G. 86 

Lambrecht 477 

Lambton 552, 622, 
623 

Lamouroux 88 

Lancon 446 

Laney 571 

Langan 171 

Langendam 164* 

Langton 188, 282. 
T. H. 625 

Lansdown 166, 263 
bis, 550, 551 

Lansetorf 173 

Lany 478. B. 478 
bis 

La Peyrouse 74° 

Lascelles 379, 624 

————. Lord 649 

Lascells 590 





187. 
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Lateward 84 

Latham, Dr. 137 

Latimer 21 

Latouche 189, 281, 
626 

Lauder 467 

Lauderdale67,162*, 
166, 262, 263 bis, 
550, 552 bis 

Laagharne 272 

Laurent 475 

Laurie 284 

Lavalette 378 

Lavender 167* bis, 
168*, 269 ter, 270 

Law, E. 466 

Lawrence 366, 379, 
559. J.23. Mr. 
136 

Lawrie 475. J. 562 

Lawson 169 

Laxan 266 

Layard 634 

La Zouche 477 

Lea, T. 634 

Leach 162*, 188 

Leake, W. 624 

Lear, G. 570 

Leaver 476 

Le Blane 378 

Ledwith 379 

Ledyard 304 

Lee, E. 379. H.573. 
R. 190,573... W. 
632 

Leeds, Duke of 87, 
567 


661 


Leeson 171 

Leeves 369 

Lefevre 478 

Legge 166* bis, 
168*, 176. A, 
170, H. 284, 623 

—— Lady B. 467 

Legh 624 

Leh Gain 376 

Leicester 170 

Leigh, C. H. 555. 
Dr. 137. E. 482. 
J. H. 625. Sir T. 


310 

Lord 310 
Leighton 572 
Leiningen, Pr. of 86 
Leland 10, 539 
Lely 542 
Leman 572 
Lemon, Sir W. 623 
Lempriere 369 
Lengles, M. De 395 
Lennard, T. B. 624 
Lennox 623 
Lenox 272 
Lens 190*, 573 
Leonard 638 
Leopold 
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Leopold, Prince 81, 
85, 91, 162%, 
163*, 175, 176, 
284 


Leslie 62, 84, 372, 
539, 625 

Lester 572. BL. 
625 

Lethbridge 625 

Lett 189 

Leven 283 

Leveson, Sir R. 310 

Levi 272 

Levingstone 84 

Lewis 374. F. 620. 
Major-Gen. 378. 
T.F. 623. W.623 

Ley 170 

‘Leycester 463. Sir 
P. 137 

Lieven 173 

Lifford 372 

Lightfoot 272 

Lilford 174 

Lilley 639 

Lind 381 

Lindsay 625, 626. 
P. B, E.637. T. 
561 

Lindsey 282 

Linley 94 

Linneus 637 

Linsingen 173 

Lipscomb 369 

Litchford 84 

Litta 568 

Littledale 187, 360 

Littleton 625 

Littlewood, S. 636 

Liverpool, Lord 33, 
68 ter, 72 bis, 
162*,165 bis, 166, 
175,262,263, 389, 
549, 550,551,552, 
556 bis, 557 dis, 
620 

Lloyd, Col. 369. 
E. P. 624. J. 378. 
J. M. 625. R.169, 
381. S.J. 624 

Loch 272 

Locke 206, 390. J. 
2 


9 
Lockhart 467, 625, 
626 
Lockington 569 
Locock 467 
Lodde: 94 
Loder 570 
Lombard 84 
London 162* 
Bishop 175 
Long 174, 368, 381, 
634, C, 68, 549, 
624. Sir C. 622 





Longford 271 
Lopes, Sir M. 260 
Lopey, R. 

Lord 83, Capt. 368 
Lothian 365 
——- Marg. 634 


rq 
Louis XVIII. 274, 
6 


27 
Louvel 167, 265 dis, 
553 quater 
Lovaine 623 
Lowe 173, E. 284. 
Sir H. 368. J. 
187, 636 
Lowfield 187 
Lowndes 89, 588 
Lowth, Bp. 471 
Lowther 623 bis, 
625. H.C. 625 
Lowton, J. 284 
Luce, De 102 
Lucas 190. 
Lucy 624 
Ludlow 377 
Lukin 467 
Lumley 172 
Luppino 84 
Luscombe 90 
Lushington 69, 623, 
624 
Luttrell, H. F. 624. 
J. F. 624 
Lutwyche 573 
Luxmore 284. Dr. 98 
Lye 561 
Lyon 94 
Lyons 137, 518 
Lyster 91 
Lyttelton 207 
Lyttleton 368 
——— Lord 69 
Maberley 69, 72, 
261 bis, 547, 623. 
W. L. 625 
M‘Adams, J. L. 550 
Macarthy 264 
M‘Clintock 320 
M‘Coul 630 
M‘Dermot 196 
Macdonald 67 bis, 
166. Maj. 561. J. 
453, 623. R. G. 
625. W.S. 467 
Macdonnell, A, 442. 
G. 369 
Macdougal 90 
M‘Innis 364 sepe 
Macintosh 68, 69. 
A. 635. L. R. 635 
M‘Itree 84 
Mackensie, Dr. 399, 
400, 401 
Mackenzie, A. 189, 
286. J.187. P. 
285. R. 467. S. 626 


R. 92 


Mackie 286 
Mackintosh 70, 71. 
J.550, 622. Sir 
J. 453, 546 dis, 
564, 624 
Macklin 374 
Mackrill 569 
M‘Lachlin 573 
Maclean 561 
Macleay 93 
Macleod 170 
Macclesfield 175 
M‘Naghton 625 
Macnally 282 
Macnamara 381 
Macquay 284 
Macqueen 624 
Macready 465 
Madan 277 ter, 290, 
Dr. 303 
Madocks! 90 bis,623 
Maex 158 
Magennis 626 
Magnall 476 
Magnay 162* 
Mahon 626 
Maidment 168* 
Maison 274 
Maitland 171, 282, 
369 
Majoribanks 624, 
626 


Malbranche 206 

Malherbe 205 

Malleson 379 

Mallison 573 

Malyn 374 

Man, W. 573 

Mandeville 389 

Manley 281 

Mann, W. 2 

Mannel 187 

Manners 70, 176, 
285. C. S. 623. 
R. 624 

Manning 171 

Mansel, J. 227 

— Bishop 637 

Mansell 83 

Mansfield 565, 622, 
624, 640 

Lord 102 

Mant 368. Dr. 630 








bis 
Mantell 466, 630 
Manuziano 501 
Manuzio 501 
Marat 70 
March 573 
Marder 91 
Markham 4 dis, J. 
625 
Marks 561 
Marlay 369 
Marlborough 78 
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Marot, Clem. 205 
Marr, P. Ww, 467 
Marriott 360 
Marryat 67 ter 


Marryatt 453, 546. 


J. 625 

Marsack 84 

Marsden 635. W.195 

Marsh 371. T. 571 

Marshall 84, 176 
bis, 272. R. 1714 
562 

Martin 68, 69, 82, 
463, 634. E. 91. 
J. 188, 475, 625. 
R. 626. Sir T. B. 
625. W. 84. W.B. 
127 

Martineau 272 

Martyr 636 

Mash 174, 177 

Mason, J. 189. W, 
477 

Massarene 170 

Massillon 321 

Masters 80 

Mathews 284 

Matthews 82 ¢er. S. 
570 

Maud 466,477. J. 
284 


Maule 626 

Maxwell 381, 626 
bis. J. 636 

May 171 

Mayhew 89 

Mayo 175 

Mayow 285 

Mee 636 

Meinackle 255 

Melbourne 162* 

Melford 378 

Melville 72, 162*, 
175, 272, 556 ter 

Lord 102 
bis, 103 bis 

Mengs 276 

Merrick 572 

Mertens 467 

Metcalfe 92, 626 

Metdge 626 

Mettam 271 

Meyer 187 

Meyers 283. J. 118 

Meyler, W. 636 

Meyrick 170 bis 

Michel 63 bis 

Middleton 92 

Milbank 623 

Milbourne 283 

Mildmay 625 

Miles 368 

Miller 83, 84, 379. 
C.379.  M. 477. 
T. 281 


Milligan 
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Milligan 93 

Millington 92 

Mills 170, 438, 439, 
573. A.351. C. 
625. G. 187 

Milne, Sir D. 623 


Milner 277, 634. D. 


466. T. 370 
Milton 464, 516, 
541,572,604,620, 
621,625. W. 636 
L. 546, 552 
Mine 363 
Minchin 381 
Miranda 167 
Mitchell 365, 442. 
J. 624 
Moeller 174 
Moffat 630 
Mohe-ning 376 
Moliere 321 
Molineux, T. 386 
Mollien 252 
Molyneux 171 
Monck 271. J. B. 
625 
Moncton 568 
Monday 367 
Money 68, 624. W. 
636 
Monk 549 bis 
Munkhouse, G. 571 
Monkland 369 
Monro 188 





Monroe 75 bis, 76. 


C. 464 
Monsigny 377 
Montagu 369 
Montague 174. E. 

92. M. 635 
Montaigne 205 
Monteith 626 
Montesquieu 375 
Montgomerie 626 
Montgomery 92,626 
Montresor 271, 466 
Montrose 162* 
Monument ‘166, 

168*, 269 bis, 270 


bis, 367, 458. T. 
3 


67 
Moore 85 éer, 182, 
382. 


G. 83. Sir J. 377. 
P, 623 
Moorhouse 359,360. 
Mrs. 359 
Mordaunt 188, 625 
Morden 380 
More, J. P. 284. Sir 
T. 20 bis, 21 
Morehouse 357 
Morgan 623. C. 92, 
281. C. R. 84. Sir 


A. 91, 625. 
C.T. 369. Dr. 378. 


C. 624. H. 83. J. 
477. M. 478. T. 
635. W. 478 
Moriarty 634 
Morier, Mrs. 121. 
J. 319, 122, 636 
Morison, A. 380 
Morland 624 
Mornington 469 
Morosi 443 
Morpeth 260 
Morris 80. J. 636. 
T. 382 
Morrison 458 
Morritt 475 
Morrosen, G, 636 
Mortimer, E.H. 283. 
J. 568. L. 568 
Morton 367. T. 454 
— Earl of 561 
Morys 553 
Moseley 281 
Mosely 271, 272 
Moss, Dr. 303 
Mostyn 565, 624 
Mottley 369 
Mounier 265 
Mount-Charles, E. 
of 626 
Mouseley 186 
Moxon 467 
Moylan 171 
Moysey 561, 636 





Mudge 381 bis. Gen. 


38) bis. Z. 381 bis 
Mulgrave 162*, 634 
Mulloy 635 
Munford 163* 
Munday 623 
Munden 560 
Mundy 169, 623 
Munkhouse 281 
Munroe 87 
Munster, Count 17 
Munt 272 
Mure 90 
Murphy 571 
Murray 357, 548. 

L. 592. R. 639. 

S. 634 
Musgrave 482, 625 
Murten 84 
Myers 476 
Nadin 360 
Nantouillet 274 
Napier 169, 365, 

561, 569. J. 572. 

N. 572 
— Lord 634 
Napiers 462 
Nares 80 
Narris, R. 636 
Nayler 162*. Sir G. 

561 





Naylor 173,174, 463 
Neale 176, 624 
Neave, Sir T. 169 
Needham 174, 626 
Nelson 258, 447 
— Vise. 290 
Netherwood 93 
Neufville 635 
Neunburg 93 
Neville 94, 272 bis. 
R. 623 
Newbald 572 
Newbolt 171 
Newbury 285 
Newcombe 188 
Newdigate 467 
Newell, J.C. 636 
Newland, A. 476 
Newman, J. 569. 
R. W. 624 
Newport, J. 453, 
548. Sir J. 549, 
550, 572, 626. S. 
477. W.572 
Newton 389. Bp. 
233, T.570 
Nibloch 170 
Nichol 84. Sir J. 
623. W. 84 
Nicholl, J. 162*, 
174. Sir J. 167*, 
562 
Nicholls, Vice-Adm. 
634 
Nichols, J. 13, 113, 
189, 486 
Nicholson 200. 
Marg. 103 
Nightingale 624 
Nightingall 270 
Nixon 171,632 
Noble 84 
Nodder 269 
Noel 625, 636 
Nolan, J. 93 
Norfolk 462, 565 
Norris, T. 84 
North, A. 477. D.Z. 








624 
- Lord 101 bis 
Northey 466, 624 
Norton 369, 638. 
Sir F. 102. J. 467, 
639 
Nott 93 
Nourse 185 


Nugent 68, 177. Sir 
G. 623 

Co’t 87, 379 

—-— C’tess 379 

Lord 623 

Nunn 171 

Oakes 84, 634 

O'Brien 626 

O'Callaghan 635 
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O'Donnel 361 

O'Donnell, M. 475. 
N. 475 

O’Donohue 461,553 

Ogilvy 83 

Ogle 84 

O’Grady 90, 626 

O'Halloran 629 

O’ Hara 274, 636 

O'Kelly 571 

Okes, R. 539 

Okey 94. M. 94 

Oldenburgh 562 

Oldershaw 84 

Oldham 272 

O'Leary 186 bis 

Oliver 286. Dr. J. 
108. W. 574 

Ommanney 561) 
623 


O'Neil 84, 465, 626 

O'Neill 187 

Onis 75 

Onslow 67,452, A. 
624 

Ord 83. W. 624 

Orleans, Duch, 83 

Orrell 379 

Osborn, H. 477 

Osborne, J. 171. 
T. G. 623 

Ossulston 623 

O'Sullivan 284 

Ottley 638 

Otway 321, 541 

Oudinot 553 

Ouseley 463. Sir G. 
120, 122 sa@pe 

Owen 171. H. 630. 
J. 625. L. 109 

Oxford, Bp. 174 

Packard 170 

Paez 462 

Page 478 

Paget 174,271,467, 
623. B. 624 

Paine 210. T. 257 

Paisley 380 

Pakenham 626, 634 

Paley 539 

Palin 455, 456 sepe, 
457 bis 

Palk 623 

Palmer, C. F. 625 

Palmerston 67, 68, 
167*, 260 bis 

——— Ld, 549, 
622 bis, 623 

Pannartz 633 

Pares 467. T. 624 

Paris 378 

Parish 171 

Park 169, 269 bis, 
369, 632 

Parker 181, 378. G. 

378. 
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374. 
T. 467 

Parkes 378 

Parkin 272 

Parkins 558, 559 

Parnel 451 

Parnell 68, 71, 73, 
321. Sir H. 549, 
626. Sir W. 549. 
W. 626. 

Parq, R.L. 83. T.83 

Parr 165* 

Parrott 91 

Parry 187,272. H. 
571 

Parsons 474. Capt. 
562. Dr. 303. J. 
626 

Partridge 186, 272. 
T. 379 

Pascal 206 

Paterson 379 

Patterson, Lieut. 35 

Pattison 379. E.571 

Pattrick, T. 477 

Paul 94 

Pauncefoot 9! 

Paxton, M. 562 

Payn 92 

Payser 283 

Peach, S. P. 636 

Peacock 187 

Pearce, C. 189. T. 
466 

Pearse 83. J. 623 

Pearson 275, 283, 
364 bis. J. E, 84 

Pechell 623 

Peck 368 

Peckham 188 

Peel 552. J. 378. 
R. 162*, 562, 625. 
Sir R. 378. W. 
165*. W. Y. 625 

Pelham 174, 624 

Pellew87,624. G.636 

Pemberton 169,186. 
R. S. 636 

Pendergast 626 

Penfold 84, 92 

Penhallow 378, 379 
bis 

Penman 467 

Pennant 199 

Pennington 276 bis 

Pennock 639 

Pentland 84 

Perceval 275 

Percy 93, 284. - Dr. 
303. Miss 284. 
J. 623. W.H. 625 

Pere 162* 

Perkins 380 bis. J. 
633. W. 570 

Perrin 476 


Miss 290. 


Perring 162*, 188 

Perry 169 
— Bishop 303 

Perth, Lord 637 

Perucci 379 

Peshall 360 

Petre 170. E. 84. 
G. 84 

Philcox 84 

Philips, C. 636 

Philipson, N. J. 218 

Phillimore 67, 68, 
452. J. 624 

Phillips 169, 359, 
378, 476, 549. E. 
635. G. 546,625 
bis. J.378. T.571 

Phipps 170, 282. 
Gen. 625. G. 477. 
T. 92. T.P. 570 

Pice 186 

Pierse 624 ' 

Pilkington 650. J. 
84 





Pitt, C.471. J. 623. 
W. 6, 628 dis, 
101 bis, 371, 453, 
565, 623 

Pius VII. 558 

Plank 286 

Platt, H. 571 

Playfair 371 

Plot, Dr. 10 

Plumber, J. 624 

Plumer 475. W. 624 

Plumptree 477 

Plunkett 69, 626 

Poe 270 

Pohl 24 

Poland 569 

Pole 174. Sir E. 
625. P. C. 568. 
W.118. W.L.7. 
W. W. 626 

Pollen, J. 623 

Pollington 625 

Pomeroy 634 

Pomfret 175, 285, 
465 

Ponsonby 626 

Pontifex 362 

Poore 572 

Pope 321, 604 

Popham 452. Miss 
568. H. 622 

Porcher 475 

Portal 265 

Porter 91, 281, 369. 
Dr. 303. G.C. 
636 

Porteus 84 

Portier 276 

Portman 623 

Potter 456 ter 

Potticary 284 


Pottinger 466 
Potts 171 
Pouget 467 
Pouilly 568 
Pounsett 377 


Powell 175. J. K. 
625. W. 636. 
W. E. 623 


Power, C. 562. -P. 
562. R. 626. W.G. 
636 

Powerscourt 569 

Powis 174 

Powlett 623 

Powley 379 

Pownall 282 

Praga 83 

Pratt 369 

Prescot 378 

Preston 269 bis 

Price 169, 188, 380. 
M. 379. R. 624, 
625 

Priestley 572 

Primrose 68 

Prince, D. 178 his 

Prince Regent 73, 
76, 717 

Prince of Wales 274 

Pringle 624 

Prior 321, 635 

Prittie 626 

Proby 626 

Proios 60 

Protheroe 9] 

Prove 376, 377 

Prudhoe !74, 476 

Pryce 69 

Pryse 623 

Puddecombe 78 

Pulman 467 

Pulteney 476 

Purcell 173 

Putland 562 

Pycroft 283 

Pyke 380 

Quantock 282 

Quartley 467 

Queensbury 365 

———— Maru. 
634 

Quilter 84, 362 

Quiroga 167, 363, 
553, 461 ter 

Raban 179 

Rabelais 205 

Racine 321 

Radcliffe 186, 187, 
268. Dr. 218. 
Sir F. 218 

Radford 268 

Radstock 119 

—— Lord 119 

Raffles 168 

Raggoon 376 
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Raine 624 

Rainer 365 

Rainier, Archduke 
635 


Raleigh 205 
Ramsay 169, 186, 
276 


Ramsbottom 625 

Ramsey 83, 696 

Ramsden 285. J. C. 
624 

Ramus €34 

Randall, 8.175 

Randolph, Dr. 4 bis, 
303 


» Raper 463 


Raphael 322 

Rashleigh 169 

Rattray 90, 283 

Ravaillae 167 

Ravensworth 352 

Rawlinson, Dr. 107 

Raynall, Abbé 321 

Rea 626 

Read 283 

Redmann 94 

Rees 272. J. M. 474 

Reeve 476. T. 562 

Reeves, W.J. 635 

Reid 369 

Rennel, Major 519 

Rennell 281 

Renwick 562 

Reiss 190 

Retford 638 

Revell 369 

Revett, N. 478 

Reynolds 542 bis. 
F. R. 377 

Ribton 171 

Ricardo 69, 71 bis, 
381, 425,546,621, 
626 

Richardson 367 bis 

Rice 623 

Rich, Lord 317 

Richards 162*,459, 
632 


Richardson 169,281, 
283, 459. J. 632. 
T. 467. W. 639 

Richelieu 265 

Richmond 175, 382, 
562. H.571 

Duke of 
271, 549 

Rickards, T. 571 

Ricketts 623 

Rickford 623 

Riddell 368 

Ridley 171, 282, 
381. J. 29. Sir 
M. W. 624 


Riego 167, 461, 627 
ter 
Rigby 
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Righy 636 

Riley 542 

R'ppon 467. T. 636 

Rishton 187 

Ritchie 60 

Rivers 92 

Rivington 81 

Robaris 464, 623. 
A. W. 624. G.J. 
625. W. T.623 

Roberts 272. A. W. 
561. 
187. J. 475. H. 
265. P.N. 635 


Robertson, A. 624. 
186. F. 568, 


Cc. 
J. 187, 474 
Robinson 21 bis, 
117 bis, 282, 621 
bis, 622. Dr. 482. 


Gen. 283. C.162*. 


F. 546, 620. F. J. 
162*, 625. G, 
625. J. 90, 174. 
W. 368, 381 
Abp. 303 
Rohiquet 62, 63 
Rochfort 626 
Rocksavage 623 
Roden 174 
Rodney, R. 562 
Roe 188 
Rogers 169. H. 623 
Rolle 166, 174 
Rollin 321 
Romaine 277 
Romanshoff 562 
Romilly, J. 635. Sir 
S. 80, 635. T.P. 
635 
Ronalds, H. 562 
Ronolds 82 
Ronsard 205 
Rookby 284 
Rose 369, 623 
Roseberry 365 
——— Earl 634 
Ross 272, 368. A. 
194. B. 570. F. J. 
635. M. 466 
Rosse, Earl of 474 
Rosslyn 634 
Rossmore 171 
Rotalde 168 
Rotheram 569 
Rothes 93 
Rothwell 81, 162*, 
377, 558 
Rotton 368 
Rouse 562 
Rousseau 60 
Rowcroft 80 
Rowe 90 bis 
Rowland, D. 170 
Rowley 174. J. 233. 
W. 625 





E. 84. J. 


Roxburgh 84, 365 
Duke 684 





Roy 281 

Royds 171 

Rubens 542 

Ruding 190, 285. 
R. 16 


Ruffordt 368 

Rumbold 625 

Rush 286 

Russel, G. W. 623 

Russell 210, 272. 
Lieut.-Gen. 171. 
C. 369, 381. J. 
639. J. W. 624. 
M. 467, 625. W 
562 

——— Lord J. 166, 
546 bis, 550, 622, 
624 

Rutland 562 





—-- Duke of 
462 
Ruthven 165 


quater, 167* bis, 
270, 367, 632 
Ruthyn 84 
Ryder 174, 625. R. 
107 


Sage 64 

St. Asaph, Bp. 185 

St. Aubyn, SirJ. 615 

St. Barbe 476 

St. David's, Bp. 539 

St. Felix 171 

St. George 368 

St. Germans 75 

St. Helens 175 

St. Lawrence 382 

St. Paul, Sir H. D.C. 
623 

St. Pierre 349 

Sale 176 

Salisbury 169, 175, 
271 


———— Bp. 174 

Salkeld 467,562,570 

Salmon 167* bis, 
269, 270 

Salt 189 

Saltalio 348 bis 

Saltoun, Lord 634 

Salvador 167 

Samburn 467 

Sampays 171 

San Carlos 173, 368 

Sanders, J. 636. S. 
284 

Sandiford 271 

Sandilands 273 

Sandon 174 

Sandt 554 ter 

Sandys 169 

Santon 625 

Saumerez 182 

Saunders 306. R.127 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. XC. Paxt I. 


M 


Savary 285, 627 
Savill 92 
Savory 187 
Sawkins 4 
Saxton 357, 860 bis 
Say 489 
Sayer 284- 
Scarlett 68,70,268, 
357 bis. J. 625 
Scarlyn 187 
Schlesinger 379 
Schoiffer 633 
Scholey 162* 
Schumaker 445 
Scobell 282 
Scoones 635. 
635 
Scotland 467 
Seott, G. 571. G. J. 
539. J. 92, 369, 
467, 623. Sam. 
625. S. C. 467. 
W. 162*, 169, 
174. Sir W.167*, 
368, 475, 558,625. 
W.H. J. 624 
Scotts 271. J. 169 
Scourfield 624 
Scovell 368 
Scudamore, R.P.624 
Seabrooke, W. 572 
Seale 478 
Seamann 92 
Searancke 636 
Sebright 92, 624 
Sefton, Earl of 623 
Selby 285 
Selden 516 
Sele 11 
Selkirk 380 
Senechal 90 
Service 378 
Seward, A. 572 
Sewell 90 
Sexby, E. 490 
Seymour 175, 467. 
H. 626 bis 
——— Ld W.475 
Shaftesbury 175,321 
Shafte 222 
Shakespeare 203, 
205, 604 
Shard 169 
Shaw 269, 378. E., 
574. J.162*,166*, 
R. 626. 8, 467 
Shawe 635 
Shears 639 
Shedden 283 
Shee 285 
Sheffield, R. 467,635 
Sheldon 625 
Sheldrake 983 
Shelley 624 
Shelton 367 bis, 459 
Shepheard 92 


Ww. 


Shepherd 84 
Sheppard 283 
Sheridan, Mrs, 94 
Sherlocke 606 
Sherwin 210 
Shewel!l 276 
Shickle 635 

Shiel 465 

Shield 169 

Shiffner 624 

Shipton 84 

Shore 174 

Short268, 632. Capt. 
83. J. 188 

Shortt 562 

Shuckburgh 972 

Shute 467. R. 562 

Sibbald 93 

Sibree 282 

Sibthorp 624 

Siddons, Mrs. 211 
sepe, 239 

Sidmouth, Lord 72 
bis, 162*, 167*, 
174, 269,369,456, 
457 bis, 636 

Silk 83 

Sillem 171 

Silverlock 283 

Silvester 162* 

Simeon 176, 265 

Simmonds 269 bis 

Simmons 90. Dr. 
574 

Simons 84 

Simpson 62, 375. G. 
80. S. 638, W. 
463 

Sims 286 

Simson 375. G.569 

Sinclair 365. G. 992 

Lord 634 

Sindal 378 

Sindley 381 

Sisney, J.474 

Skellern 467 

Skinner 203 bis 

Slack 283 

Slater 378 

Slee 467 

Slegg, J. 562 

Sligo 170 

Smelridge, Bp. 233 

Smelt 27! 

Smith 72, 271, 276. 
A. 389, 390, 624. 
C. 162*, 623, 639. 
E. 635. F. 568. 
G. 569, 625. H. 
550. J. 67, 69, 
71, 106, 107,547, 
570 bis,624. Lieut. 
Gov. 368. P. 284, 
R. 369, 571, 623, 
624. §. 378,625. 
T. 162*, 306, T.A. 

293. 
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623. T.°S. 283, 
568. W. 67, 68, 
71, 137,379, 453, 
568, 622, 625. 
W. R. 285 

Smithers 165* bis, 
166* bis, 168*, 
632. Mrs. 632. 
W. C. 84 

Smyth, 107,570.J.H. 
623 


Snelling 83 

Snelson 457 

Sneyd 377, 628 

Soane 270 

Solander, Dr. 637, 
638 

Solignac 553 

Somerset, F. 466. 
G. C. H. 624 

Lord H.74 

LordR.H. 








624 
Somerville 626. H. 
382. K.382. M. 
382. W. 382 
— Lord 382 
Sotheron 625 
Soubletree 462 
Soult 73 
South 368 
Southall 170 
Southey, R. 290 
Sparke 84 
Sparkes 635 
Sparks, S. 562 





Sparrow, B. 635. W. 


W. 635 
Spedding 272 
Speehbacher 476 
Speer 189 ter 
Spelman 516 
Spence 475 
Spencer 271, 365, 
464, 573, 633 bis. 
Sir B. 176. E. 
465, 189. H.466 
Earl 87,127, 





442 
Spenser 203, 482 
Sperling 306 
Spooner 542 
Spottiswoode 271 
Sprageg 3380 
Sproule 635 
Spurrier 636 
Stables 272 
Stackhouse 88. W. 


KB 
Stafford 167 *dis,175 
Staines 635 
Stair 365 
Earl 634 
Standish, R. 482 
Stanhope 171, 548 





Stanley, W. 574 
Lord 624 
Stapylton 592 
Starkin 571 
Staunton, Sir G.624 
Staveley 369 
Steele 272, 378 
Stein 188 
Stennett 377 
Steppen 378 
Stephens, J. 638. 
W. 107 
Stephenson, B. C. 
176. J. 569. Ly 
L. 83. Mrs. 476 
Sterling 281 
Sterne 374 
Stevens, 539 
Stevenson, Col. 177. 
H. 380, 573 
Stewart 174, 626 bis. 
J.626, 636. J.H. 
Z. 626. N.478. 
W. 626 bis 
Lord 378 
Stewen 74 
Stirling 168* 
Stisted 467 
Stock, Dr. 303 
Stodart 570 
Stokoe 221 
Stone 438. 
R. 573 
Stopford 562, 626 
Stouppe 369 
Stowers 171 
Stracey 369 
Strachey 368 
Stracky 284 
Strange 168*, 270, 
271, 456, 457 dis, 
458, 459 ter, 460 
Stratford 188 
Strathven 624 
Straton 569 
Stringer 634 
Strode 369 
Strong 282 
Stronge 466 
Strutt 369. C.C.624 
Stuart 171,271,784. 
P. J. 626 
Stubbs 374 bis 
Sturt 283, 469 
Styles, Dr. 290 
Suffolk 271 
Sugden 91 
Sumner 620,621 fer, 
622, 625. H.550, 
552 bis 
Surman 166*, 632 
Surr 78 
Sussex, Duke 163*, 
175, 176, 633 
Sutherland 570 





N. 113. 


Suttie 626 

Sutton 162*, 174, 
378, 635. C,M. 
625 

Swabey 369 

Swainson 94 

Swallow, R. P.574 

Swann 260, 625 

Swete 369 

Sweyneym 633 

Swift 321. Dean 372. 
G. 357, 360 

Swinney 467 

Sydney 175, 210 

Syjee Row 377 

Sykes 624 

Symeon, Eliz. 9 

Symmonds 168* 

Synge 561 

Taber 92 

Tait 94 

Taite 467 

Talbot 372,626,638. 
Bp. 233 

Talleyrand 73 

Talman 381 


- Tandy 91 


Tarleton 634 

Tate 635 

Taunton 168*, 270 

Tauonoo 377 bis 

Tavistock 68, 623 

Taws 186 

Taylor 80, 82, 625. 
A. 84 2B. 561. 
Col. 195. C, W. 
625. E. 93. G. 
L. 635. G. W. 
624. Gen. 464 bis. 
H. 162*, 176. Sir 
H. 62, 368 J. 
93, 569, 636. Jer. 
206. M.A. 45}, 
624, R. 285. T. 
169, 189. W.T. 
3 


9 
Tele 284 
Telfair 474 
Telford 393 
Tempest 378 
Temple 623 
Tenison 378 
Tennant 625 
Tennyson 624 
Terry 169 
Thackeray 474 
Thackwell 634 
Theis 132 dis 
Thistlewood 165*, 
166*, 167* sepe, 
168* ter, 269 qua- 
ter, 270, 367sepe, 
454se@pe,A55sepe, 
456sepe,457sepe, 
458 sepe, 459 ter, 
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460 quater. Mrs. 
270 

Thomas 169. A.474. 
Col. 380. M. 282, 
283. R. 464, 562. 
T. 636. T. P. 636. 

Thompson J. 83, 
381, 467. W. 84, 
622 


Thomson 633. Mrs. 


93. J. 569. W. 
570 
Thorlaksen 571 
Thorne 286. W.574 
Thornton, E. 562 
Thorold 187, 476 
Thorp 162*, 270, 
558. 8.377 
Thorston 542 
Thurtle 369 
Thynne, J. 623 
—- Lord J. 176 
Tibbitts 635 
Tichfield 623 
Tidd 166*, 168°, 
270 bis, 454 ter, 
455 ter, 456 bis, 
458 sepe, 459 bis, 
460 bis 
Tidmarsh 268 
Tidswell 171 
Tierney 68, 69 bis, 
165 bis, 166, 260, 
261, 262 ter, 451, 
453, 546, 542, 
549, 550, 624 
Tillotson 21 
Tillott 89, 190 
Tipping 573 
Tobin 466 
Todd 91, 188 
Tomkin, J. 615 
Tvoke, W. 30 
Toplis 94 
Torrens 368 
Townsend 306, 475, 





561. G. 562. J.N. 


624. S.573 
Townshend ‘ 171, 
174, 625, 632. H. 
G. P. 625. R. 63 
Townson, Dr, T. 
139, 393 
Tozer 93, 187 
Tremayne 622, 623 
Tremonger 478 
Trench 623 
Tresilliere 90 
Treeston 91 
Treycinet 629 
Triphook 196, 251 
Tristram 271 
Trollope 476, 634 
Trotter 93 
Trower 169 
Trulock, 
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Trulock, G. 635 
Trusted 90 
Tuck, ©. 306 
Tudway 625 
Tufnell 477 
Tulk 625 


Turner 272, 605. 


B. 90. D. 183. 
J. 69, 92, 467 

Tweeddale, Marq. 
365, 634 

Twiss 625 

Tyndale 83 

Tyrer 474 bis 

Tyrrele 162* 

Tyrrwhitt 175 

Vernon 624 

Underwood 286 bis 

Unwin 380 

Upton, A. P. 624 

Ure 625 

Urmston 91, 186 

Urquhart 636 

Usher, Abp. 386 

Uxbridge, Earl 171, 
623 

Vade 570 

Vaillant 35 

Valdarfar 633 

Valdes 168 

Vale 170 

Vallance 186 

Valletort 174, 624 

Valpy, Dr. 394, 519 

Van 638 

Van Brienan 81 

Vandycke 542 ter 

Vansittart 68 ter, 
69 bis, 73, 162*, 
166 bis, 169, 260, 
261 quater, 262 
sepe, 368, 451 
bis, 452, 453, 547 
bis, 553, 622, 624 

Vardy 467 

Vassali 556 

Vaublauc 636 

Vaughan 120, 176, 
368, 561, 624. 
Sir R. 199. Sir R. 
W. 11. W. 468 

Vaux 570 

Venning 474 

Vereker 626 

Verelst 466 

Verney 382 

Vernon 368 

Verulam 175 

Viales 477 

Vicars 477 

Villiers 174. J.C. 
625 

Vives 467 

Vivian, R. W. 625 

Voiture 205 

Volney 475, 571 


Voltaire 321 
Vyvyan 281 
Wace 188 bis 
Wade 476 
Waithman 67 bis, 
270, 558, 559, 
631 
Waitz 171 
Wakefield, T. 572 
Waldegrave 175 
Walden, R. 225 
Waldron 372 
Walhbouse 169 
Walker 187, 466. 
C.91. Gen. 286. 
J. 83. 171, 284, 
623. S.189. W. 
467, 570 
Wall, C. B, 624. G. 
B. 622. J. 466 
Wallace 174. T. 
162*, 625 
Waller 282 
Wallis, B. 571 dis. 
R,. 188 
Walpole, H. 613 
—— Lord 624 
Walsh 74 
Walsingham 174 
Walter, H.9 
Walton, J. 388 
Wanostrocht 635 
Wansey 477 
Warburton 200 
Ward 321, 374, 622 
quater, J.W.623. 
R. 624. W. 164* 
Warde 93 
Warden, G. 635 
Ware 381 
Warham 490 
Waring 371, 635 
Warre, J. A. 625. T. 
389 
Warren '162*, 364, 
622. R. 286 
Warrender 573, 625 
Wasey 285 
Waterford 74 
Watkins, Dr. 7, 22 
Watson 166*, 258, 
308, 539, Bp.400. 
Dr. 303 
Watt 164. 
J.283 
Wattisford 635 
Watton 636 
Way 635 
Weatherall 85 
Webb 519. E. 624. 
Edw. Carr 477. 
J. 161* 
Wedderburn 102dis. 
282 
Wedderburne 465 
Wedgebury 478 


H, 189. 


Wegener 475 
Welby 368 
Weller, Miss 635 
Wellesley 162*,469. 
H. 571 
Marga. 4 
Wellington, Duke 
5, 25, 175, 258, 
270, 447,469,552, 
559, 565 
Wells 369, 438, 634. 
J. 624. Mrs. 469. 
R. 625 
Wemyss €26 
Wentworth 87 
Wernick 164* 
West 207, 266. G. 
369. J. 275 
Westal 367 
Westcoat 631 
Westenra 171, 626 
Westfaling 279 
Western 549. C. 
620. G, C. 624 
Westmoreland 174 
Westmorland 263 
Weston 90, 474,638. 
Sir F. 482. T.635 
Wetenhall, Bp. 233 
Wetherall 83, 625, 
639 bis 
Wette 73 
Wharton 67. J. 477, 
623 
Whatley 162* 
Wheble 271 
Wheeldon 188 
Whisson 171 
Whitbread 624. J. 
90. W. H. 623 
White 187, 286,630. 
J. 474. L. 626 
Whiteford 634 
Whitehead 189, 272. 
W. 635 
Whiteman, A. 636 
Whitford, Mrs. 30 
Whitmore, T. 623. 





W. W. 623 

Whittingham,Dean 
351. Sir T. 361 
bis 


Wickham, W. 225 

Wickenden, W. S. 
309 

Wicklow 27 

Wieland 446 

Wigram 624, 626 

Wilberforce17 1,357 
371, 557 bis, 558 
bis. T. 2. W. 623 

Wilbraham 68, 623 

Wild 360 

Wilde 357 

Wilder 555. Dr.555 

Wildman 83, 623 


Part I. 667 


Wilhelmina Caroli- 
na 187 
Wilkes 6 bis, 101. 
Col. 573. T.369 
Wilkins 463. J.562. 
W. 625 
Wilks, 562 
Wilkinson 569. E. 
635. Dr. J. 108 
bis. N.497. W.639 
Willan 369. Dr.400 * 
Willes 188 
William 354. Sir T. 
476 
William I11.468,550 
Williames 169 
Williams 72, 190, 
272, 276, 368, 
377,555,639. Dr. 
475. D.84. G.G. 
636. H. 466. J. 
631. O. 624. R. 
380. Sir R. 623. 
T. BGS. TF. P. 
624. W.91, 571, 
625, 636 
Williamson, Lieut.- 
Col. 466 
Willis 84, 272, 475, 
635. Dr. 103 
Willoughby, H. 624. 
R. 562 
Wills 467 
Wilmot 67, 90, 379, 
451. R.J.624 
Wilson 269 bis, 270 
quater, 381, 455, 
457, 458 ter, 459 
460. E. 268 bis, 
J. 166*,168* 562. 
M. 84. Sir R. 71, 
262, 453, 547 bis, 
550, 552, 6922, 
Sir R. T. 625. T. 
452,546, 573,624, 
638. W. 282, 467 
Winchelsea 176 
Winchester 92, 174 
Winckelman 136 bis 
Winder 284 
Wingfield 382 
Wingrave 185 
Winn 189, 380 
Winnington 
625 
Winstanley 320 
Wintle 283, 286 
Wodehouse 170, 
624 bis 
Wolseley 364, 365 
bis. Sir C. 465 bis 
Wolsey 349 
Wombele 369 
Wood 68, 171, 270 
bis, 556 ter, 558. 
Ald. 71, 162%, 
451, 
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Zid, 





668 


451, 547, 557, 
624, 631. Col. 
622. C. 634. Dr. 
190, 282. Sir G. 
A. 561. H. 476. 
J. 93, 190, 283, 
623, 639. R. 83, 
170. S. T. 369. 
T. F. 474 
Wood, Baron 169, 
632 
Woodcock 171. 
634 
Woodhouse 272. R. 
466 
Woodmass 189 
Woodmeston 283 
Woo 188 
Woods 372 
Woodthorpe 162* 


Woodward 189, 635 

Wooller 210 

Woolmer, S. 541 

Worcester 77, 83, 
624 

Wordsworth 171, 
or 


ai 
Worsley 569, 572 
Wortham 284 
Worthington 181 
Wortley 267, 553, 
558, 625 
Wotton, Sir H. 113, 
388 
Woxon 84 
Wrangham 362,515. 
RF. 5 
Wray 380 
Wren 169, 369. Sir 
C. 401. Dr. 113 


J. 
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Wright 200zer,379, Yates, Dr. 389. RB, 
632. C. 571. Dr. 380. R. 464 
934. E. 56%: T. Yockney 340 
B. 467. W.Q. 562 York, Abp. 175, 276 

Wrightson 569 Duke of 62, 

Wrixon 283 85, 99 bis, 163*, 

Wrottesley 623 173, 175 bis, 176 

Wyatt 217, 349. bis, 556 bis 
R. 285. T.572 Yorke 260,453, 625. 

Wylde, H. 562 M. A. 640 

Wyndbiam 625.°Sir Young 63. A. 380, 
C. 412 496. A. W. 92. 

Wynn 453, 547,622. C.G, 561. J. 108 
C. W, 550, 624. bis. Sir J. 108, 
H. W. 562. Sir 269,412. W.467, 
W.W. 623 635 

Wynne 626. J.109 Younge, J. 171 

Wyon 182 Zosimas 252 bis 

Wyvill 625 Zouche, W. de 10 

Yarmouth 378, 623 Zucchero 542 





ap 
‘¥ 
Beeston Castle, Cheshire 201 
Bridport Church 209 
Caledonian Canal at Muirtown, 
Inverness, basin of 393 
Christ’s Hospital, London 401 
Consanguinitarwm, at Leicester 17 
* Croyland Boundary Stone 431 
Donne, Donne, statue of, in St. Paul’s 
113 
* Edmonton, the Merry Devil of 45 
* - Witch of 117 
Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire 577 
Houses at Milton, co. Oxon 9 
Leicester Consanguinitarium 17 
* Life Boat of Captain Marryat 444 
Ldanfey Patace, Pembrokeshire 297 
Lidsing Chapel, Kent 489 


near 


Votume LXXXIX. Part IL. 


P. 114, b, line 40, for port read post. 

P. 115, b. 1.3, for a wild and, &c. read 
wild and.—Line 21, for Buyle, read Bayle. 

P. 163, for 
“In Faney’s eye, in dying laurels wave,” 
read undying ; and the second line below, 
for ** For ever lost,” read For ever last. 

P. 598, for J. Tittansel, read J. T. 
Mansel. 

Votume XC. Parr I. 

P.2, b. In the article relative to the 
Hanger family, for Honger, read Hanger ; 
and for Dreffield, read Driffield. 
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London, remains of the Grey Friers 
Monastery, now Christ’s Hospital 401 

* Marryat, Captain, life-boat of 444 

* Merry Devil of Edmonton 45 

Milton, co. Oxon, houses at 9 

Muiriown, basin of the Canal at 393 

Otford Palace, Kent 489 

Oxford, St. Giles’s church 105 

Pyrton Manor House, co. Oxon 9 

St. Giles’s Church, Oxford 105 

¥ St. John’s Gate 1 

St. Mary's Church, Bridport, Dorset 209 

St. Paul's Cathedral North Crypt 113 

* Sawyer ,Mother, Witch of Edmonton117 

* Tewkesbury Bell Tower 526 

Tottenham High Cross 305 

Worcester, St. Andrew’s church 497 





ERRATA IN THE PRECEDING VOLUMES. 


P.177. Inscription on the Duke of 
Kent's coffin-plate, line 6, for Priscelidis, 
read Periscelidis. 

P. 468, b. 1. 16, omit the word as. 

P. 502, F.L. might have added to bis 
List of Inscriptions on Bells (which 
would have strengthened his own nar- 
rative on the subject), Satanam arceo. 

P. 532, b. 1. 34, for Rolland, read 
Toland. 

P.561, b. 1. 36, for Bamgfylde, read 
Bampfylde. 

P. 574, b. 1. 97, for “ the two pre- 
ceding,”’ read “ Baron Fletcher Norton, 
and Baron Archibald Cockburn,” 
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